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foreword 

Labour^problems require time, thought and study 
for their appreciation Hksty conclusions and hur- 
riedly considered schemes, however good the inten. 
tion, are of little benefit to the workers. They 
provoke antagonism and create an unwillingness on 
the part of the employers to appreciate the workers* 
point of view. On the other hand, a carefully 
considered and objective presentation of labour prob- 
lems helps in the formulation of constructive labour 
policies which can be carried out with the maximum 
ef public support. 

2. For a long time India has been groping in the 
dark in the formulation of labour policy, the factual 
data being inadequate fot^the proper appreciation of 
any major labour problem. Slowly — too slowly — this 
defect is being remedied. The ad hoc surveys of the 
Rege Committee have given information of labour 
conditions in a number of industries On the theor. 
etical side too, there is for guidance, to some extent, 
the International Labour Code consisting of a series 
of Conventions and RVcommendations on a large 
Varifty of subjects which have been adopted by 
sucj^essive International Labour ConferenCfcs begin, 
ning from 1919. There are now better materials for 
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dealing with labour problems. It is also a happy 
sign that increasing interest is being shown in the 
study of labour problems by the scholars of our 
country as also by the public If only for this reason, 
the appearance of this book is to be welcomed* 

3. Labour problems are diverse, many requiring 
highly specialised study. In this publication we 
have a series of independent studies by experts in 
their own subjects Such a s/mposium is of very 
great value to the student, the administrator and the 
public. With the increasing volume of industrial 
unrest since the termination of hostilities, none can 
afford to remain disinterested^ Public opinion has 
an important part to play jn bringing proper pressure 
to bear on the parties for the prompt settlement of a 
dispute, particularly a dispute seriously affecting the 
general welfare of the community. For such a role it 
is important that public opinion should be enlight. 
ened- The present publication will greatly serve this 
purpose though some of the articles seem to have 
become slightly out of date/ 

4. There,are many questions dealt with in this 
publication which will shortly come before the 
Central Legislature for the enactment of legislation. 
For instance, the Health Insurance and Minimum 
Wages Bills which are already on the legislative anvil, 
may be regarded as epoch-rtlaking measures in the 
history of labour legislation in India. Not that eft her* 
is fin^l, bm together they may be regarded as %he 
beginning of a pinccr movement in* the struggle for- 
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social security. Similarly, in the employment 
exchanges, I hope, India shall discover, the seeds of a 
sound employment policy for India which will not 
only give the knock-out blow to the carder, maistri 
or contractor system of recruitment but also help to 
develop a sound system of unemployment insurance 
or relief and also evolve sound and rational national 
services. Finally, the new Factories Bill, which is 
also coming before the Legislature in the very near 
future.- will bring our legislation in line with similar 
legislation in more advanced industrial countries. 

5. In labour matters there is always room for 
honest differences of opinion. On many questions it 
may ^ven appear that reconciliation of difiierences 
is impossible- But, unlike policies, an objective 
approach does help. To underscand the other man's 
point of view is the first step towards an agreement 
with him. In the Indian Labour Conference, which 
is based on the tripartite principles so successful in 
the International Labour Office, there is the mach. 
inery for an objective aporoach to labour problems. 
Let full advantage of this machinery and of the 
growing interest in labour be taken by aJl concerned. 
Jointly, we can help to raise the standard of living 
of the Indian worker to a level that will not only 
justify our position in the International Labour 
Office as one of the eight States of chief industrial 
importance, but will gi^ us the satisfaction that 
we have set ourselves in* rig];kt earnest to our 
objective of minimising exploitation of one class 
by the other- 
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The book will serve a very useful purpose and 
the Editor deserves to be congratulated upon his 
success. 


'New Delhi. 


jAGJIWAN RAM 



EDITOR'S PREFACE 

The object with which I set out to plan this 
Symposium was to bring together leading labour 
experts, economists, Government officials, industri. 
alists, factory officers and others; make them write on 
important topics of their specialisation and interest ; 
and present a volume which may bring into pro. 
minence our leading labour problems and suggest 
suitable lines of actionTor a post-war labour policy 
at expert level. The contributors have in general 
made a special study of the problem they have 
handled, not only in theoretical but also in practical 
aspects. Their observations and views are, there, 
fore, of great value and deserve serious considera- 
tion. 

Difficulties had naturally to be faced in making 
over twenty contributors work according to a set 
plan by mere correspondence in the midst of their 
other engagements. ^he|^ were difficulties in making 
the contributors willing to write ; selecting suitable 
and non.conflicting topics for their contributions ; 
and most of all in actually securing the contributions 
from them. Several contributors could not, indeed, 
fulfil their commitments mostly on account of un. 
expected and unavoidable engagements, and the 
original plan that was drawn up had to be partly 
•abandoned. The paper &nd .printing difficulties 
w^e no less serious* All told, it has takan about 
^yyo years for the publication of the Symposium* 
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Care has all along been taken to make all the con« 
tributions uptoHate: only when new developments 
cook place after the article was printed, it was not 
possible to incorporate them suitably. 

1 am indebted to all the contributors who have 
so generously co.operatcd with me in spite of their 
heavy commitments : it is really impossible for me 
to thank them adequately. To the Hon’ble Mr. 
Jagjiwan Ram, Labour Member of India, who has 
associated himself with this grovlp study by writing 
a Foreword, I am specially grateful. 1 must also 
thank my younger brother, Mr. Shri Narayan 
Agarwala, Head of Economics Department, Vaish 
Degree College, Bhivvani, who has prepared the 
Contributors’ Who’s Who, and my friend, Mr. R. G. 
Sarien, M.A., Lecturer, Birla College, Pilani, who 
has kindly prepared the Index. 


The University. 
Allahabad 
June 1, 1947 


A M. AGARWALA 



CONTRIBUTORS’ WHO’S WHO 

Dr, N. Svndara Rama Sartrt, M.A., M.So:, Pb.D. (London), 
F.S.S., till lately Lsboar Statistioian to the Govern* 
ment of India and at present Director of Statistios, 
Reserve Bank of India, writes the Orst chapter entitled 
Labour Statistics in India with intimate knowledge 
and authority. He took his M.Sc. in statistios bv 
thesis in lO.H from Madras University and lectured 
in statistics in the same University for four years. 
Was in London School of Economics for one year snd 
worked on The Development of Large Scale Indus- 
tries tn India and Localisation (now in press) on 
which he was awarded Ph.U. (Econ.) by the Univer- 
sity. Joined the Labonr Department of the Govern- 
ment of India as Statistician in November, 1943, and 
aoqniiicd an intimate knowledge of labonr conditions 
in factories, mines and plantations. Working as Head 
of the Division of Statistics of the Research and 
\ Statistics Department of the Reserve Bank of India 
from September, 1945. Author of Indian Agricultural 
Statistics (with Dr. P. J. Thomas) and Commodity 
Prices in Southern India, both published by the 
Madras University. 

N. E. Bhojwani, B.A. (Hons.), Bombay, B.Sc. (Hons. Econ.), 
London, who was associated with the Labonr Investi- 
gation Committee as its statistioian, contributes a 
critical and stimulating chapter on The Wage Level in 
India to this Symposium. Mr. Bhojwani was Professor 
of Economics and Ii«ad of Economics Department, 
Ehalsa College. Amritsar, 1936-38 ; Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Hindu College, Delhi, 1938<44; and Statistioian, 
Labonr Investigation Committee, 1944-45 He is now 
Principal and Professor of Economics, B. A. A. College 
of Commerce and Economics, Karachi. He is a mem- 
ber of the Sind Provincial Development Board. Hs has 
published a number of articles on labour and other 
Bubjeots in the Indian tiournal of Economics, Journal 

of the Indian Institute of Bankers, Commerce, etc. 

• 

M, y. SbbhOIRI Rao, M.A., who lyaa for some time assistant to 
- s Labour Statistician in the Government of India and 
who is now on the staff of the Labour Bureau of the 
0 Government of India, has written the third chapter of 
this volume on*Wage Differentials in India which is 
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an excellent atatiatioal work. Has had a brilliant 
aoademio oareer. Passed his B. A. Degree Examination 
of the Andhra University in 194 i with a First Olaas in 
Mathematios, winning the Eka Dandaiah Pantnln Prize, 
Took his M, A. Degree in Mathematios from the same 
University, standing First Glass First and winning the 
Chevuri San^asiraja Medal. Was for some time Tutor 
in Mathematics in Andhra Ohristian College. Published 
A Statistical Study of Labour in the Assam Tea 
Plantations in the Sankhta, Vol. 7, Part IV, 1946. 

''Poverty Knocker" disguises an eminent European indua- 
trialiet with nearly forty years’ ezperienoe of Indian 
labour conditions, espeuially in the ootton textile 
industry, whose views on labour command olose atten- 
tion and groat respect. 

K. Naoabhushanam, M.A.. is the Reader in Mathematios in 
the University College of Arts, Andhra University ; 
and his oo-anthor. Mr. V. Narasimhamur^y, M, A,, is 
the Superintendent of Researoh, Statistios Division, 
Reserve Bank of India. Their contribution, Sixteen 
Years of Indian Trade Unionism, contains highiy 
naefnl analyMis and able interpretation of trade union 
statistics, 

N, S. Pardasani, M.A. belongs to the Bombay Educational 
Service and is Professor of Economics and History in 
the Elphinstone College, Bombay. Has been interested 
in labour conciliation and arbitration tor some time 
past, on which he has contributed several articles to 
Indian Journal of Economics, Eastern Economistt etc. 
Passed his M.A. from the Bombay University m 1934, 
securing First Class Fl/st. and winning the K. T. 
Telang Qold Medal, Sir Lawrence Jenkins Scholarship 
and Pgze. Has published a book. How India is 
Governed ^New Book Co,, Bombay^, and contributed 
several artioles to the Indian Journal of Political 
Science, India Quarterly, etc., besides those mentioned 
above. 

Dr. P. P. PlLLAT, D.Sc. (Econ.), London, is the Indian author- 
ity on inte rnationalism in the field of labour. Is the 
Representative of the L L#0, in India and the Chair- 
man of the 1. L. 0. ^liasioQ to Asia (1947), Was edu- 
cated at the Universities of Madras, Londou and 
Geneva. The earlier part of his career was spent in 
the two international institutions of Geneva, In 
the Economic and Financial Secretariat of the League 
of Nations, and then as a Senior* Member of tlte 
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Diplomatijo Division of the International Labour Offloe. 
His oontribution on India and the I. L. O. is a very 
able and thorough disonssion of what India has gained 
in the field of labour by its oonnexion with the I. L. O. 
Well-known as an economist and as a keen student of 
international affairs, he was the Vice-Chairman of the 
Council of the Indian Institute of International Affairs 
(the Indian Branch of “ Chatham House**) from 194’i. 
1944. Has travelled extensively in Europe and 
America. Has attended fifteen major international 
conferences. Was a member of the Working Committee 
of the Inter-Asian Relations Conference. 1947, His 
publications include Economic Conditions in India 
(Rontledge), Banailli Lectures, 1929-30 (Patna Univer- 
sity). The International Labour Office and Astan.L O.) 
India and the 7. L. 0.(0. U. P.) His Symposium on 
Labour in Asia is to be shortly published. 

Dr. J. M. IJUAf A15 appa, M,A. (Harvard), S.T.B. (Boston), 
M.A., Ph.D. (Columbia), India’s leading sociologist, 
is the Director and Professor of Social Economy in the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences and the Editor of 
The Indian Journal of Social Work. He was born on 
April 16, 1886 and married Ratnam Appasamy, M.A. 
He was the first Indian to be invited to the U. S A. as 
State Quest by the American Government on a Mission 
to establish better relations between the two countries 
and also to arrange for exchange of Professors, Stu- 
dents and Scholarships. He was educated at Doveton 
College, (Madras), Harvard, Boston and Columbia 
Universities. He is a specialist and expert on Philo- 
sophy, Sociology and Education Appointed Professor 
of Philosophy, Lucknow Christian College, 1915 ; 
Reader in Philosophy, Lucknow University, 1921. 
Delegate to the General Conference of the M. E. 
Church, U. S. A., 1924 ; and to the 19th World Con- 
ference of the Y. M. 0. A. Member of the Institute of 
International Politics, League of Nationsi Geneva, 19 2o. 
Travelled extensively in Europe and America. Invited 
to lecture at Cornell, Syracuse, Columbia and other 
American Universities. Appointed Professor of Social 
Economy in the Tata Institute in 1936 and its Director 
in 1941, Has contrfbuted a lage number of thought- 
^ provoking and learned krtioles to leading journals. 
His contribution to this Symposium on Village Labour 
Force in the City is at once clear, siimutlting and 
' lucid, and is a pointer to the several pressing psychologi- 
cal and soeiological labour problems that require early 
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eolation. [Based on Who^s Who in India, Times of 
India, Bombay, 1947.] 

Mr. P. S. Narabimhan la a Master of Arts of .the Madras 
University. He was for many years a Leoturer in 
Eoonomios in the Loyola College, Madras, and is now 
Storetary, International Labonr Offloa. (Indian 
Branoh), New Dt>lh!. He is the author Jointly with 
Or, H, V. Narayaoaawamy Naidu of Madras of a work 
* ntiiled The Economics of Indian Agriculture, He 
is a keen student o£ labour probleoiB in India and has 
made a through study of the labour legislation of the 
oountries of South-East Asia. 

Mrs. Mithan Jamshkd Lam (nee Mithau Ardeshir Tata), 
M.So. Eoon. (London), Bar-at-Law, -vho has contributed 
a well thoiiKht-out chapter on Maternity Benefit in 
India to this Symposium, is a leader of the women 
movement in India and is at present a lecturer on 
social legislation in the Tata School of Social Sciences, 
Bombay. Passed B.A. (Hons.) from the Bombay Univer- 
sity, winning Oobden Club Medal and is a Fellow of 
the Elphinstone College, Joined the London School 
of Economics for M.So. Eoon. degree. First Indian 
woman Barrister-at-L-iw. Went to England with her 
mother on behalf of the women of Bombay for suffrage 
work in 1919 during the sittings of the South Borough 
Committee on Indian reforms. Practised for some 
time at the Bombay High Court. Was Professor at the 
Government Law College from 1930 to 1932. Has been 
a member for many years of the Bombay Presidency 
Council, the Bombay Women's Asaociation. and the 
legal adviser to the All-India Women’s Conference, 
l.iterested in social work, particularly relating to 
womtm and children. 

• 

A. N. Aoahwala, M.A., the Editor of this Symposium, belongs 
to the Faculty of Commerce, Allahabad University, and 
is the Managing Editor of The Indian Journal of 
Economics, organ of the Indian Economic Association. 
He is an expert on social security in this country and 
his books entitled Social Insurance Planning in India, 
Health Insurance %n India, etc., are pioneer works on 
the subject. Published a contribution, ‘‘Problems of 
Social Security^ for Tndustrial Workers in In^ia,’* ija 
the International Labour Review (Montreal) in 1945, 
afTd another entitled '‘The Social Security Movement 
in India*’ in the Economic Journal (London) in t946. 
Had a brilliant academic career, winging most of the 
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priies and Bokolar8hips« inolnding the Qneen Empress 
Viotoria Jabilee Medal (highest aoademio distinotion, 
Allahabad University). Was awarded Mnraraka Prize 
on Socialisin by All-India Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 
which recognized his Hindi Book Samajvad hi Ruprekha 
as the best book on the sabject. Regular contributor 
to many learned journals in India and foreign countries. 
Was for sometime on deputation in the Labour Depart- 
ment of the. Government of India. Secretary and 
Founder- Member, All-India Commerce issociation. 
Founder and Research Secretary, Indian Research 
Association. Member, Academic Council and Court, 
Allahabad University ; Member, Allahabad District 
Industrialization 'Committee. Edited two other Sym- 
posiums, viz,^ Public Corporations containing contri- 
butions from Indian and foreign experts, and Position 
and Prospects of India s Foreign Trade (viith i\ fore- 
word by the Hon*ble Commerce Member) containing 
contributions from Trade Commissionors of Indian and 
Foreign Governments. Author of several books on 
economic planning and socialism [Based on Who*s Who 
in India, Times of Indiai Bombay, 1947.] 

8 Thomas Edwabd is the Senior Labour and Welfare Officer 
at the Associated Cement Works, Bombay ; and is 
Municipal Councillor, Sholapur Municipal Borough. 
Was Labour and Welfare Officer, Ebatau Mills for 6 
years, and Labour Welfare Officer, H. M, 1. Dockyard, 
Bombay, for years; Hon. SeoretaTy, Sholapur 
Games Association, 1934-35 ; and Hon. Secretary, 

V Harijan Sevak Sangh, Sholapur, 1934. Has delivered 
many public lectures on economic and social subjects 
and contributed several articles to The Indian Textile 
Journal^ The Indian Journal of Social Work, etc. 

M. CL Pant, M.A., LL.B., is the Labour Officer of the U. P. 
Government since 1942, and Development Officer of 
Eumaun Division, and Secretary of the Eumaun 
Development Board since 1946, He is also the Editor 
of the Labour Bulletin published by the U. P. Govern- 
dent, Was Labour Inspector and Welfare Superinten- 
dent U. P., 193/ -40 ; and Divisional Super inteudent of 
Industries ; Eumaun ^Division, 1940-1942. Was Officer 
on Special Duty, Government of India, for the Cost of 
* Living Enquiry at Cawnpore*, and undertook wage 
census on behalf of the Labour Investigatiou Committee. 

* Has conducted a large number of economic and labour 
enquiries pnd lias intimate knowledge of the technique 
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of Ubonr investigation, on which sabjeot he has made 
a valuable Qontribntion to this Symposinrc. 

E. J. 8. Ham, B.A., Dip. r.E«, Dip. S.S.A., is Labour Welfare 
Officer to the Government of Bombay. Had a distin- 
guished career in studies and sports in Agra Univer- 
sity, Y. M.C.A. College of Physical Ednoation and 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences ; and won the Agra 
University Athletic Championship in 1931. He is 
responsible for the execution of the Congress Ministry's 
Scheme for providing snitable social amenities to the 
industrial workers and their dependents in the province 
of Bombay. Was recently sent on deputation to the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service in the United 
Kingdom for specialisation In Labour Welfare Work in 
connection with the Government of Bombay’s schemes 
for Labour Welfare during the post-war period. Has 
also received training in Industrial Relations, Wages 
Inspection, Labour Supply, Personal Management, 
Military Demobilization, Resettlement &nd Rehabilit- 
ation. Has published a pamphlet on Industrial Wel- 
fare in a War Economy, 

N. SWARUP, M.Am LL,B., is the Manager, Sub-Regional Employ- 
ment Exchange at Agra, and bus contributed a very 
informative chapter on Employment Exchanges in 
India to tLis Symposium. After practising for some 
time at the Lucknow Bar, he joined the South Bihar 
Sugar Mill!) at Bihta v Bihar) as Secretary and Factory 
Manager ; and later, the Cawnpore Cotton Mills 
(B, I. C.). Cawnpore, as Labour Officer. Received 
training as Labour Officer under the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association. Was Secretary, National Service 
Labour Tribunal, U. P., Cawnpore, in 1945 and also 
Manager of Employment Exchange. Was trained at 
the Sta^ff Training Centre. Delhi, from July to October, 
1 945, and since then ho has been oocopying the present 
position. 

Jamsubd R. Batliboi, F. I. A. A. (London), G. D. A., R. A., 
the Founder and for several years the Principal of 
Batliboi's Accountancy Training Institute of Bombay, 
the founder and senior partner of Batliboi and Purohit 
of Bombay, has been maKing a close and fruitful study 
of factory efficiency^* for the last several years. His 
book Works, "Organization^ Management arfd Cost 
Oiintrol has already become famoas ; and the chapter 
that he has contributed to thjs Symposium is^very 
illuminating and informative. His •several books ou 
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aoooantanoy and auditing have geryed for the laet 
geyeral yearg ag leading worka on the gnbjeot. 

L. N« Bibla, the 38-year old indngtrialigt, banker and mer- 
ohantt gon of Syt. Qhanahyam Dae Birla» belcnga to the 
f among firm of Birla Brotherg, Ltd., Began hie career in 
1929 ag }nte and gunny broker, le now the Direotor-in- 
oharge of general ootton mille, Jute millg, eto. le 
managing inenranoe companiee, oollierieg, cycle factory, 
and bakelite factory on behalf of Birla Brotherg. Ig 
Director. Hindnethan Mercantile Bank, Ltd. ; Member 
of Utiligation Branch of the Geological Bnrvey of India; 
Member of War Riake Ineurance Adviiory Oommittee. 
Wag Member of the Committee of Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, 1938-42 • and Employere* Delegate to 27th 
International Labonr Conference. 

J, Dalmia belonga Ito the ^famone Dalmia-Jain Indnatrial 
Group and ia keenly intereated in labour, maternity 
welfsAre and magg literacy. Travelled extenaively in 
India and Europe ; vieited workehopa of all important 
machine manufacturere in Great Britain and on the 
Continent. Made elaborate atudy of different prooeeaeg 
of manufacture of cement in Denmark and Germany. 
Managing Director of eeveral companieg of the 
Dalmia-Jain Group ; and gnperviaee and controla the 
technical eectiona of augar, paper, cement and chemical 
faotoriea of the gronp. Chairman, Bharat Inenranoe 
Co., Ltd., Lahore. [Baaed on Who in Indta^ 

Timea of India, Bombay, 1947.] 

David Abrahab ia with the Lakehmi Cotton Milla, SSholapur, 
where he ia helping in the eatabliahment of a new 
Bleach Houee. He began hig oareer, after hie College 
education, aa dyeing apprentice in the Swan Milla of 
Bombay and soon became Bleaching Master in Finlay’s 
Blettch House. He then joined the Seksaria Cotton Mills 
and started a Bleach House there. Is a keen stadent 
of labonr problems, management psychology and 
textile technology ; and often writes on these subjects 
for the Indian Textile Journal, Fabric, eto. Takes 
active part in humanitarian and social work and is 
Vice-President of the Sholapur Rotary Club as also 
Hon. Secretary of Aie Sholapur District Boy Scouts 
9 Association. * ^ .1 

Dr. E. R. Mabani, L.R.C.P. (London), M.R.O.S. (Eng.), D.P.M.,j 
« worked as a home surgeon for some years at Northum- ^ 
berland^ HcShse, a good private Home famous for 
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meniftlly deranged people. He is Hon. PeyohtatriBt, 
J. J. Qronp of Hoepitala ; Hon. Leotnrer in Psyobiatry, 
Grant Medioal College ; Hon. Physioian. N. M. Mental 
HoBpital ; PayohiatriBt in charge of the • Child Oni- 
danoe Clinic of the Tata School of Social Soienoee ; 
Lectnres on Psychiatry for cocial workers, mental 
hygiene, roots of personality and mental health in 
childhood in Tata School of Social Sciences ; Director, 
The Indian Institnte of Mental Hygiene and Psychiatry; 
Consulting Psychiatrist, JoTenlle Branch, Government 
of Bombay. Formerly Psychiatrist, Children’s Aid 
Society of Bombay. Often writes for the Indian 
Journal of Sociology and other learned journals. 

Paras Ram, M. A., of Forman Christian College, Lahore, was 
born in 1905 at Fateh Garb Panjtnr — a place notorious 
for its house-breakers and cattle-lifters. Very early 
in life he acquired a taste for onions, carrots, spinach 
tnd other leafy vegetables which he has advocated 
with zeal as the necessary ingredients o! a balanced 
diet. Hie otherwise smooth educational career was 
interrupted by the political movement of 1921 but he 
managed to pass his B. A. in 1927. Wander lust more 
than any other temptation, induced him to accept the 
job of a social welfare worker to do nplift’ work 
amongst the so-called "untouchables’ of Malabar. Very 
soon he was convinced that the patronising attitude of 
the privileged classes towards the under -privileged 
groups in this country was a hindrance to the whole- 
some growth of the latter. The *uplift' work stimulat- 
ed the author's interest in social science and he turned 
to Psychology which he has since been pursuing with 
ability. He passed bis M. A. in Psychology from the 
University College of Science, Calcutta, in 1930 and 
completed his training in Psyohoanalysie in 1931 in 
the Tr&ining Institute run by the Indian Psycho- 
analytical Society at Calcutta. He joined the staff of 
the Forman Christian College, Lahore, as a lecturer in 
Psychology in the same year ; was co-director of the 
Institute of Experimental Education (1931-33^ ; editor. 
Education /n/or matron (1931-36^; collaborating editor, 
Indian Journal of Psychology (1941-44;, Education 
Abstracts (1939): the Recorder,! Psychology Section, 
Indian Science Congi;pBS Association (1945-46) ; Con- 
vener Sub-Committee of the Indian Science Codgresr 
onjfByohology and its Social Relations (194d.48) ; and 
a Delegate to the World New Education Fellowship 
Conference at Nice (France; in ]f932. He was also on 
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the Oommittee of the Indian Soienoe CongresB AbbooI- 
ation to report on the work of the army pByohologistB 
in the Directorate of Personnel Selection. He had 
opportnnities of field work of a Booiologioal character 
in the 0. P. in 1939 when he was aaked by the Friende 
MlBBion to organise the Basic Kdacation Sohoole in 
Hindn and Qond villageB near Itarii. He spent two 
summer vacations doing a similar work in indnatrial 
concerns. His published work consists of about fifty 
papers mostly based on his oUnioal experience in tack- 
ling neuroses field work in sociology and results of 
experiments in education. These are published in the 
Indian Journal of Psychology, Panjan Education 
Journal, Indian Journal of Education, Education 
Information and a number of Journals in Urdu and 
Hindi. 

K C. Kamakrishnan, M.A.. Dip. E^on.. is Officer on Special 
Duty in the Labour Department of the Government of 
India* for enquiring into conditions of agricultural 
labour. He was a student. Research Scholar, Lecturer, 
and then Reader in Economics in the Madras Univer- 
sity. Served on the staff of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture ; and attended the International Co-oper- 
ative Congrees at Paris (1937j on behalf of the All- 
India Co-operative InetituteB* Association. Member, 
International Institute of Co-operative Studies. Written 
several articles in the Indian Co-operative Review and 
other Journals, Joint Editor f with Dr. P. J. Thomas) 
of Some SouthJndian Villages — A Re-Survey (1940). 
His contribution on Problems of Rural Labour to this 
Symposium is as illnininating as it is intereBting. 
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CHAPTER I 

LABOUR STATISTICS IN INDIA 
By N. S. R. Sdstry 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Correct and complete statistics regarding not only 
employment and conditions of work, but also the 
living conditions of labour population, are essential 
to both the framing and administration of progressive 
social policy. Thanks to the efforts of the social 
workers and dissemination of knowledge by the 
International Labour Office, the world has advanced 
far from the times when the collection of such statis. 
tics was supposed to be '* luxury in which only rich 
countries could indulge. Further, the administrators 
of different progressive countries have come to 
realise that these matters are not the concern of the 
two parties (employers and employees) only, but that 
the State has got a vital interest from the point of 
view of general welfare, and it has to lay down the 
general policy in these matters. As the Royal- Com. 
mission on Labour pointed out, “It is on facts that 
policy must be built, and so long as there is uncer. 
tainty as to the facts there must be confusion and 
conflict regarding the aim.” To serve this purpose 
fully, statistics of employment and attendance, un. 
employment, wages and hours of work, earnings and 
family expenditure, standard and cost of living, 
housing conditions, industrial accidents and other 
aspects of industrial life and labour must be 
correct and complete; and these must be comparable 
both within the different regions of a country as well 
as between the different industries in it. To ensure 
this there must be uniformity in the deflnilion of 
the different terms ^nd also the methods of collection 
pf the retjuired data. For international compari8o,n8 
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the different terms in use must be standardised. 
This ideal is very difficult to reach, but the Interna, 
tional Labour Office has been attempting to quicken 
the progress towards this goal by pooling the expe. 
rience of several countries, and by formulating inter, 
national standards based on the lessons of past 
experience. 

Labour statistics in India, like those in other 
branches including agriculture, industry, trade, etc., 
have come mainly as a by.product of administr. 
ation and not with a specific purpose of formulating 
a policy. Consequently, information is not available 
on many desirable aspects, and even the accuracy of 
the available information, from a statistical point, 
cannot be vouchsafed. It is only recently that the 
necessity for collecting data for the speVzific purpose 
mentioned above has been seriously felt. In more 
advanced industrial countries, labour organisations 
were instrumental in collecting a good deal of useful 
data. Due to illiteracy and several other factors 
which contributed to the lack of such organisations 
in this country, the bulk of the information available 
here is from the official sources. Even here, in such 
a vast country like India, with administrative units 
of different degrees of advancement in these matters, 
there is lack of uniformity in the intensity and extent 
of the data collected* 

The Factories Act of 1891 laid the foundation for 
labour statistics in British India, as it required the 
furnishing of the details of the number of factories 
and workers, of ■ accidents, shifts, holidays, etc., by 
the factories. The subsequent amendments to the 
Act, especially those of 1911, 1922 and 1934, increased 
the scope of these statistics to a great extent. Other 
labour statistics in British India are collected under 
the Payment of W,ages* Act of 1936, the Workmen’s 
Com^nsation Act of 1923, the Indian Trade Unions 
Act of 1926, the Indian Mines Act, 1923, and the 
A^saih Tea Distritta Emigrant Tabpur Act of 1932* 
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Details of the statistics collected under these Acts are 
given in another section. Apart from these, statistics 
of industrial disputes are also collected regularly and 
published since 1921, though not under statutory 
authority. The biennial publication **Large Industrial 
Establishments in India” is a good directory of all 
factories which come under the operation of the 
Factories Act in the Provinces and also those estab« 
lishments in Indian States which are considered to 
be of sufficient industrial importance, so far as it has 
been possible to procure information. The average 
daily number of workers in each factory included in 
it is given in this publication. Details are shown 
separately for seasonal and perennial factories. ln« 
dustries are classified according to the articles maniu 
factored. lAformation for this publication is received 
by the Office of the Director of Commercial IntellL 
gence and Statistics in accordance with a circular of 
the Labour Department and the forms prescribed 
therein are used for this purpose. 

Cost of living index numbers of working class 
families are published for some important industrial 
centres every month. Weights for these index 
numbers are based on enquiries into the family 
budgets, and the retail prices in the concerned markets 
are collected regularly. In 1942 the Government of 
India appointed a special officer for the Cost of 
Living Index Scheme, which is under way now. An 
attempt was made by the Government of India to 
institute a wage census in 1921, but it had to be 
abandoned on grounds of retrenchment. Bombay 
Government conducted several enquiries into wages 
and hours of work in cotton textile In^kfy in that 
province since 1921, and an elaborate wage census in 
all the main industries in J.934. Investigations were 
also* made by committees spedally appointed to eo. 
quire into the labour disputes in U. P.i Bihiir,C. P. and 
l^dras with regard to wages and conditions x>f woak, 
etc. But theit is no continuous data on these mactem 
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for any length of time. Monthly figures of absenteeism 
in the textile industry of Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Sholapur and of engineering industry in Bombay are 
collected and published in the Bombay Labour 
Gazette. Figures of absenteeism in the cotton, jute, 
woollen and leather industries of Cawnpore are 
collected “through the courtesy of the Employers’ 
Association of Northern India” and the monthly 
averages are published in the Labour Bulletin of the 
United Provinces. The Royal Commission on Labour 
collected much useful data during their enquiries and 
at present the Labour Investigation Committee is 
collecting data from 36 major and minor industries 
and the reports are expected to be ready shortly. 

In addition to the above information,! the econo- 
mics departments of some universities and research 
institutions like the Sir Dorabjee Tata Graduate 
School of Social Work in Bombay, the Punjab Board 
of Economic Enquiry, the Indian Statistical Society, 
etc., have carried out special investigations into labour 
matters. This completes the list of labour statistical 
data available in the country. It will be noticed that 
serial statistics available are (1) those under the 
different Acts of Government, (2) those regarding 
industrial disputes, and (3) cost of living index 
number for certain important centres. But little 
serial information is available regarding wage rates, 
hours of work earnings, etc., of the workers except 
in the books of the employers or some millowners’ 
associations. This big gap can be filled up by the 
judicious use of the Industrial Statistics Act, 1942. 
In these matters it is necessary to proceed cautiously 
because of the reluctance of the employers to supply 
these details in the first placf and also the ignorance 
and illiteracy of the vast ^majority of workers. 

• • 

II. STATUTORY PUBLICATIONS REGARDING LABOUR STATISTICS 

Statistics of Factories Each province publishes 
an annual report on the working of the Factories Act, 
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1934. This is accompanied by a series of tables 
giving the following details : — 

fl) Enumeration of the number of factories in 
each district ; 

(2) The average daily number of workers em. 

ployed by them ; 

(3) Classification of workers into adult males 

and females, adolescents, boys and girls ; 

(4) Normal hours of work per week, intervals 
and holidays ; 

(5l Accidents. 

Two more tables give information about exemp. 
tions from the different sections of the Act and the 
number of inspections made by the inspectorate. All 
this information is obtained from the factories in 
printed forms, prescribed by the Rules under the Act. 
Some provinces obtain additional information regard- 
ing the causes of accidents, wage rates, etc. Till 1931, 
statistics of perennial as well as seasonal factories 
were combined. This practice was criticised by the 
Royal Commission on Labour. “As conditions are 
very different in these two classes and their combina- 
tion in one set of statistics gives a misleading im- 
pression of factory activities and the regulation of 
factory work, we recommend that all the statistical 
tables at present prepared be compiled and published 
separately in respect of perennial and seasonal 
factories”. As a result of this recommendation these 
data ate now published separately for these two classes 
of factories. 

When comparing t^jese statistics over a series of 
years the changes made in the definition of “Factory” 
’must be borne in mind. T*ill 1892, the Factories Act 
applied only to undertakings employing at .least lUO 
persons, and this .limit was, from that year, reduced 
to 50 persons.* At the same time power was given to 
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Local Government to notify even factories employing 
20 to 50 persons as factories coming under the Act. 
By the Act of 1911, which came into force from 1913, 
these two lower limits were reduced to 20 and 10 
respectively, and the application of the Act was 
confined to factories using power in manufacturing 
process. In the Factories Act of 1934, power was 
given to Local Governments to extend the Act to 
places where manufacturing process is carried on 
with or without the aid of power. Finally the 
Factories (Amendment) Act of 1936 gave to Local 
Governments wider powers to bring workshops also, 
not using power, under the operation of the Act. The 
powers given to local governments to notify certain 
establishments as factories even though they employ 
less than 20 persons and do not use powerof any sort, 
were used by different Provincial Governments in 
varying degrees. 

Some of the important states also have enacted 
Factory Acts on the same lines as British India and 
obtain similar annual returns. But the information 
is not compiled and published. To have a complete 
picture of the industrial employment in the whole of 
India, it would be useful to obtain the co-operation of 
the States also and compile alLlndia statistics on a 
uniform basis It may be noted in this connection 
that some of the industrially important states supply 
information to the volume entitled “Large Industrial 
Establishments ’ on a voluntary basis. 

Payment of Wages Act This Act applies to the 
payment of wages to persons employed in any factory 
as defined in section 2 (j; of the Factories Act, 1934, 
and to persons employed, otherwise than in a factory, 
upon any railway administration or, either directly 
or through a sub’contracjior, by a person fulfilling a 
contract with a railv^ay administration. Nothfng iii 
this Act* applies to wages payable in respect of a 
wage.period which, over such wage-period, average to 
two hundred rupees a mon 3h or lAore. Workers 
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coming under this Act difFet from those coming under 
the Factories Act, 1934, in two material respects, 
namely, workers in notified factories are excluded, as 
also those getting a salary of over Rs. 200 per month* 
On the other hand, persons employed solely in a 
clerical capacity are excluded from the Factories Act, 
1934, whereas fuch of those persons whose monthly 
income is less than Rs. 200 come under this Act. 
While persons working in railway workshops alone 
come under the Factories Act, 1934, all workers on 
railways getting a salary of less than Rs. 2C0 per 
month come under this Act. The question of persons 
working through a contractor in a factory, is not 
made quite clear in this Act, and usually they are not 
included in the returns submitted under this Act. 

Return! under the Act gives information regard- 
ing the averaije number of persons employed daily, the 
total wages paid including deductions under clauses (d) 
to (j) of sub. section (2) of section 7 of the Payment 
of Wages Act, 1936, and the deduction on account of 
(i) fines, (ii) breach of contract and (iii) damage or 
loss, and the total of these 3 items. These details 
are available for seasonal and non-seasonal factories 
separately. The classification of factories into Govern, 
ment and others and also the main groups of industries 
follow the same lines as of the Factories Act, 1934. 

The total wages paid is the aggregate of the wages 
to different grades of workers and includes overtime 
allowance, etc Further the -total for each group 
includes factories which worked for different numbers 
of days per year. Hence this return will be useful 
only to compare the proportion of deduction to the 
total wages in the different groups of industries, and 
also the total wage bill for all these factories. Put for 
comparing the average wage rates of the same industry 
in different provinces for the same industrial group, 
or the average wage rates of the same industry in 
different years, the^e data are notuse ful. Information 
regarding occupational wage rates and the year to 
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year changes in these rates, and the number of people 
affected by them is very important. Also information 
regarding any allowances and bonuses, money value of 
benefits like supply of provisions at cheap rates, 
housing accommodation by certain factories, etc., is 
also important when considering the question of 
wages rates. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 : — Every Com. 
missioner under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
records particulars of the nature of the injury, namely, 
(A) Fatal, ^B) Disablement : (1) permanent total, (2) 
permanent partial and (3) temporary, in every case 
that comes before him as the amount of compensa- 
tion paid depends upon it. The amounts of com. 
pensation awarded are also recorded in every case. 
Usually when there is a dispute between -the parties 
regarding the nature of disablement, a certificate 
from an impartial doctor, unconnected with both 
parties, alone gives correct information. But full use 
is not made even of the available data in the compi- 
lation of statistics of accidents. In the annual report 
on the working of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1923, compiled from provincial reports and 
published by the Government of India in State- 
ment I only the number of cases of death, permanent 
disablement and the total amount of compensation 
paid in each case are given separately for adults and 
minors. This information is supplied by factories 
under Section 16 of the Act. There is no classifica- 
tion of the injuries according to part of the body 
affected, nor is there any classification according to 
the cause of the accident. It should be noted that 
in the statistics of accidents published with the 
report of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, both 
the number of accidents and the amount of compen- 
sation refer only to cases which have been disposed 
of during the year, but not to the actual number of 
accidents in any year. Further this Act covers wider 
sections of labour than the Factosies Act, 1934, and 
the Payment of Wages Act, 1936, in* that it applies 
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to workers whose monthly wages do not exceed three 
hundred rupees. Due to the illiteracy, ignorance 
and fear of loss of employment, a good number of 
cases may go unreported. But of late it appears that 
as a large number of factories and industrial establish, 
ments are covered by insurance against s\ich acci, 
dents, the statistics of accidents in the factories are 
fairly accurate and they form the bulk of the acci- 
dents reported. 

Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 : — The annual 
return prescribed under the Act requires the submis. 
sion of the number of members at the beginning of 
the year; number admitted during the year ; number 
who left during the year ; and the total number at 
the end of the year. The total number at the end 
of the year is classified according to sex. A state- 
ment of the income and expenditure, as also of assets 
and liabilities, is also required to be furnished. The 
figures of membership for the whole of British India 
are classified according to the provinces and also the 
industry or trade, etc., to which the unions belong. 
The trade union membership covers much wider 
classes of labour than are included under the other 
labour Acts ; but the proportion of the number of 
trade union members to the total number of workers 
is very small in several industries. Even among the 
“registered” trade unions, a large number fails to send 
reports regularly. 

Indian Mines Act, 1923 ; — Annual returns, as 
required by this Act, are submitted by the managers 
of the mines coming under the Act to the Chief 
Inspector of Mines in three sets of forms, one relating 
to mica mines, the second to coal mines and the 
third to mines other than coal or mica mines. Under 
Notification No. M-1265 Sated 25-4-1933, an estimate 
of the»extent of absenteeism* in eoal mines on a day 
on which the number of persons attending work was 
highest during such week in February of that year as 
is selected in advance by the Chief Inspector of 
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Mines for this purpose, is made. The week is usuilly 
the peak period for general attendance. Statistics 
of mines in Indian States, important for minerals, as 
also for the mines outside the scope of the Act, are 
received directly by the office of the Director of 
Geological Survey of India through the Political 
Department, and district officers respectively. During 
the war, a statement showing production etc. of 
manganese ore and chromite for each quarter of the 
year was obtained by the office of the Director of 
Geological Survey of India. These returns sum up 
all the available information regarding statistics of 
mines in India. 

The main statistical data relating to labour in 
mines, that are collected and published, are the aver- 
age attendance of the workers and the average hours 
worked per week, during each year classified into 
(a) underground, (b) open workings and (c> surface, 
each being subdivided according to sex and occupa- 
tions for males. The average daily earnings in Decem- 
ber, v'hich is supposed to bo a normal month, are also 
given. Two other statements give the total number 
of accidents in the year classified into fatal and serious 
and incidence of jepidemic diseases. Other important 
statistical data available are the quantity and pit-head 
value of minerals raised, quantity and number of 
detonators used for explosives, number of safety 
lamps, mechanical ventilators, coal-cutting machines, 
etc., in the mines. 

Assam Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932 : — 
The only statistical data, available on an all-India 
basis, relating to the labour employed on plantations 
is the daily average number of persons employed in 
each of the tea, coffee atvd rubber plantations in 
the different districts of the provirvees important for 
them and this is ‘classified under three sub-heads : 
garden* labour (^permanent), outside labour (perma- 
nent) and outside labour (temporary), and published 
in the three annual volumes — Indian Tea Statistics, 
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Indian Coffee Statistics and Indian Rubber Statistics. 
More detailed information is available for the labour 
employed in the Assam tea plantations which is 
collected from returns prescribed under the Tea 
Districts Emigrant Labour Act of 1932. In the 
annual report on the working of the Act, the Con- 
troller of Emigrant Labour furnishes 14 statistical 
statements. The first four statements deal with the 
recruitment and the forwarding of the emigrants 
from different provinces to Assam. Statements V to 
IX are important from the labour point of view ; and 
the subsequent statements are purely of adminis- 
trative interest. A brief review of the data contained 
in statements V to IX is given below. 

Statement V. This statement provides infor- 
mation fcft each district of Assam (1) relating to 
the number of adults and children separately at the 
beginning of the year ; (2) addition made during the 
year (a) by immigration and (b) locally ; (3) loss by 
transfer, discharge or departure ; and (4) the number 
remaining at the end of the year. The last three 
columns give the average annual strength and birth 
and death rates per mille respectively. 

Statement VI. This statement gives the total 
deaths in the year, among adults and children in 
Assam tea plantations, due to ten different causes 
and one miscellaneous group. Cholera Small-pox, 
Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Malaria, Beri-beri, Anaemia, 
Respiratory Diseases, Influenza and Kalaazar). 

Statements VII and Vlll. These two statements 
give the average earnings of settled labour and basti 
labour respectively, on the tea estates in Assam, for 
the months of March and September. For each 
district, the total labour population is classified into 
three groups : (1) men, (2) women and (3) children ; 
and*for each of the groups information relating to (a) 
total number on the books, (b) average daily* working 
strength, (c) total 9 ash earnings excluding diet rations 
and subsistence allowance, (d) average monthly cash 
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earnings per worker on books, (e) average monthly 
wages, and (f) the average daily cash earnings per day 
or part of day worked is given. The figures given in 
each of these tables are the corresponding averages 
for the two months mentioned above. 

Statement IX. This statement gives the amount 
of land held by labourers still on the books of the 
tea estates in Assam. For each district, the total 
area and revenue on it arc classified according to 
the different systems of tenancy : (1) as settlement 
holders under Government, (2) as tenants of the tea 
estates, and (3) as tenants of the other landholders. 
But the total number of labourers enjoying these 
concessions are not given. 

Deficiencies of Existing Statutory Labour Statis, 
tics : — It will be noticed from the above detailed 
description of the existing labour statistics that in 
the case of the figures of employment only we have 
reasonably accurate details for the classes of labour 
coming under the Factories Act, 1934. Even for this 
class of labour we have absolutely no information 
regarding rates of wages for different occupations 
and other working conditions ; and the collection of 
statistics relating to conditions of living of the 
workers and of unemployment has not so far been 
attempted. The Factories Act, 1934, does not cover 
the large class of labourers employed in build, 
ing and other constructions, means of transport, 
shops and other distributive services, etc. It is a 
well-known tact that these three industries are good 
indicators of trade fluctuations and are very im- 
portant in the secondary stage of industrialisation of 
a country. Hence it is time that an attempt is made 
to £11 this gap in the labour«statistics of this country. 

It is neither necessary nor possible to have serial 
statistics of the conditions of work in the factories, 
or the conditions of living of labourers. But ad hoc 
enquiries should be carried on periodically once in 5 
to 10 years, to investigate these conditions also. 
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Again) even excluding the large number of labourers 
employed in agriculture, the proportion of factory 
labour to the total labour population will be found 
to be very small in this country. Several enqui, 
ries have been carried out by different Provincial 
Governments regarding the unorganised and cot- 
tage industries. But they have not been done on a 
uniform basis. Attempts have been made during 
the decennial censuses of 1911 and 1921 to take in- 
dustrial censuses also. But in the two subsequent 
censuses this was given up, and the hope of the 
Census Commissioner of 1931 that an industrial 
census would be carried out independently, did not 
materialise. It would be useful to carry out such 
enquiries periodically into the condition of labourers 
working in^such unorganised industries. 

A great drawback in the existing procedure for 
publication of statistics is the time-lag usually in- 
volved. The statistics received from factories are 
compiled in the office of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories (or Labour Commissioner; and are then 
forwarded to the Provincial Government who pass 
them on to the Central Government. This procedure 
invariably involves delay in such a big country. 

HI. NON-STATUTORY STATISTICS 

Industrial Dis/iutes : -Statistics of industrial dis- 
putes are being collected since 1921. Reports were 
being obtained annually till 1939, but^ in that year 
the Labour Department of the Governrhent of India 
required weekly reports in prescribed form, to which 
was subsequently added a quarterly report in pre- 
scribed form. The information is obtained by the 
district authorities, through the agency of the police, 
and transmitted to the provincial authorities who, in 
their turn, pass on the* information to the Govern, 
ment of India. In Bombay, Madras, Calcutta and 
other important provincial headquarters, information 
regarding these disputes is obtained directry by the 
Provincial Labour Departments also. Inspectors o 
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the Labour Offices collect the information personally 
and this is easier when the parties approach the 
Department for mediation. 

The information obtained relates to fl) the 
number of disputes, (2) the number of men involved, 
and (3) the number of days lost. The number of 
disputes is classified according to the industries, as 
well as the provinces in which they occurred. The 
causes of the disputes are classified under five heads, 
namely (1) pay, ( 2 ) bonus, (3) personnel, (4) leave 
and (5) others. The results of the disputes are 
classified into (1) successful, (21 partially successful, 
(3) unsuccessful, the remaining being shown as still 
‘in progress’. The data collected at present is un, 
satisfactory in several respects. No distinction is 
made between strikes and lockouts, "^he methods 
of calculating the number of workers involved and 
the number of days lost are not precisely understood 
in many cases. Further, information is based on the 
reports of police constables who in their turn depend 
upon the factory authorities for this information, 
which, for this reason, may not be quite accurate. 
But where Labour Officers are specially appointed for 
conciliation and they are entrusted with the work of 
the collection of these data, more reliable informa- 
tion is available. 

After the outbreak of World War II the 
Central Government promulgated the National 
Service fTecJanical Personnel) Ordinance, 1940, with 
a view to meet the need for trained technical per- 
sonnel in factories engaged on war production and 
for the defence service. Technical Training Centres 
were also opened with the same object. In connec- 
tion with these measures the following new statistics 
began to be collected : — ^ 

(1) Monthly progre^ reports from technical 
training centres and'the statistics relating to the pro- 
gress of "the scheme with reference to the training and 
posting of trainees classified undei> 35 trade groups. 
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(2) Annual statistics relating to the working of the 
National Service fTechnical Personnel) Ordinance, 
1940. 

(3) Statistics of technical personnel employed in 
the major industrial undertakings and forecast of 
variations during the subsequent half-year received 
from National Service Labour Tribunals every half- 
year. 

(4) Monthly Statistics relating to the working of 
the Employment Exchanges with reference to regis- 
tration and placing of workers. 

(5) Finally, returns from provincial and state 
Governments, giving estimates of numbers of technical 
personnel likely to be absorbed by various post-war 
development schemes. 

IV. OTHEK STATISTICS OK LABOUK 

There is a great need to extend the scope of 
statistics of labour with regard to two aspects, namely 
(A) migration, labour turnover and absenteeism ; 
(B ' wages, hours of work and earnings. The items 
mentioned in each group are inter-rclated. 

(A) (1) Migration : —In the earlier stages of in- 
dustrialisation, labour was recruited mostly from the 
rural areas, where the pressure of population on land 
was very high. Though a good number of these 
workers belonged to the same or neighbouring 
districts, in some cases labourers used tp come from 
other districts and even other provinces. The im- 
portant centres which still attract labourers from long 
distances are (1; Jamshedpur, (2) Bombay City and 
(3) iloogly jute mills area, apart from the plantations 
in Assam. A large percentage of these workers 
usually maintain their connection with the villages 
for going back after accumulating some money or 
when? agricultural conditions become favourable and 
require their presence. In recent years “Chavils” and 
‘‘Bustees” have been growing up in the important 
industrial cities, and the present generation of 
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workers, at least in older industrial cities, is more 
urban.minded. But reliable data about the extent 
of these changes is not available, although such data 
is very useful when considering problems of labour 
turnover, absenteeism, housing accommodation, effi- 
ciency of work, etc. Further, with the rapid growth 
in unemployment during the thirties inter- provincial 
migration gave rise to provincial feelings leading to 
friction between groups of workers. We need not 
collect serial statistics about migration, but investi- 
gations carried out at regular intervals of time would 
be very useful. The Labour Investigation Committee 
has paid attention to this problem. 

(2) Labour Turnover : — Labour turnover during a 
period of time, say a year, may be detlned as the pro- 
portion of the total number of workers who left 
service during the period due to retirement, dismissal, 
or voluntaiy withdrawal to the normal working 
strength of the factory. In considering the question 
of labour turnover in this country, the question of 
“badli labour” introduces complication. If it is 
excluded, figures of labour turnover will be low ; if 
included, they will be high ; the figure of actual turn, 
over lies between the two limits obtained. We 
require correct information regarding the employment 
and retirement of (1 1 the number of permanent em- 
ployees and (2) casual workers in each factory. There 
are bound to be seasonal fluctuations in this turn- 
over, and hence we require monthly figures. Though 
for convenience, all these figures may be compiled 
quarterly or even annually, the data must be available 
on a monthly basis. As has already been pointed 
out, the problems of migration and absenteeism are 
very closely related with this problem of turnover as 
the high figure of this turnbver in this country is 
mainly attributed to. these two factors. 

(3) Absenteeism Figures of absenteeism are 
being collected and published for, some time in their 
respective Labour Gazette and Labour Bulletin in 
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Bombay and the U. P* They do not cover all in. 
dustries, neither all centres of the industries selected. 
Recently the Government of India recommended a 
uniform definition and method for collecting this 
data to such factories as are prepared to supply the 
information voluntarily. Any enquiry into this prob, 
lem requires the maintenance of regular service 
cards for the workers in each factory. Hence it will 
not be possible to have a complete census of absentee, 
ism in all factories. Such census can at best be taken 
for a particular week or month and to study the 
seasonal variation, regional variation and industrial 
variation of absenteeism, we have to rely only upon 
sampling method. 

(B) Wages and Earnings : — ^There are two distinct 
types of wage rates, namely, time rates and piece 
rates. Time rates refer to wages paid for a given 
period of time (e. g., day, shift, week or month) and 
piece rates for a given task or amount of output. 
For comparisons over a period of time, the normal 
hours of work per day or week should be given along 
with time rates and wages, as any considerable changes 
in the former vitiate comparisons. Earnings may be 
defined as the amounts received in a period of time 
as distinct from the rates at which work is under, 
taken Average earnings per worker in an industry 
or region are affected not only by the rates of wages, 
hours of work and by the state of employment, but 
also by changes in the proportion of male and 
female adults and children, and of skilled and un- 
skilled workers. Further if part or the entire wage 1$ 
paid in kind, and if in some cases commodities are 
supplied at cheap rates and if free or cheap housing 
accommodation is provided by some employers, 
difficulties arise in comp^^ing wages in such industries 
or regions with those in which these condi. 
tions do not prevail. These ‘several limitations have 
to be borne in mind in* collecting wage statistics and 
making use of the 4ata for the construction of index 
numbers of wages. 
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In the case of organised industries! a detailed 
schedule of important occupations in each industry 
should be drawn up in the first instance. The 
customary wages paid in each industry in each 
region of a district should be examined at regular 
intervals, say, yearly, gnd a record of changes in 
those rates and the number of workers affected by 
them during the intervals should be kept. The preli- 
minary requisite for this purpose is a wage census 
which should be repeated at intervals of 5 to 10 
years. The information of wage rates taken during 
the census should be given by industry, region, 
occupation, and sex for both adults and children. In 
our country so far Bombay Province alone conducted 
a thorough wage census in 1934.35 for all the major 
industries ; and Punjab did it for some ’ndustries in 
1939.40. The Labour Investigation Committee made 
sample surveys regarding wage rates in important 
industries e g. textiles, engineering, minerals and 
metals and coal mining, and ad hoc surveys in 
several other industries, and they will form the 
foundation of any future wage statistics. For un- 
organised industries and for industries and occu. 
pations in which piece rates prevail it would be 
preferable to collect statistics of earnings rather than 
rates of wages, to show wage conditions. This data 
of earnings can be obtained only from employers’ pay 
books, and this information has to be supplemented 
with the data of hours of work. 

Vital Statistics : -We can bring together under 
this group statistics of (l; sickness, (2) occupa. 
tional diseases. ^1) Statistics of the incidence of 
sickness among industrial workers are rare in this 
country. Even the data of sickness from the factories 
which maintain their owh medical staff and dis. 
pensary are incomplete,* because a large number of 
workers do not take advantage of the facilities. 
Reliable data on this subject are essential for any 
scheme of sickness insurance. The; Government of 
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India appointed Mr. B. P. Adarkar an Officer on 
Special Duty, Sickness Insurance Scheme, and they 
are taking action on his report. When that scheme 
is put into operation detailed informatipn on this 
subject will be available. 

Occupational Diseases Under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1923, if a workman employed in 
any employment contracts any disease (specified 
therein as an occupational disease) peculiar to that 
employment, he is eligible for compensation under 
the Act, But in the reports under the Act, very few 
cases of compensation for such diseases are reported. 
From this it cannot be inferred that there are no 
occupational diseases at all. The workers are usually 
ignorant of tjjie diseases and also of the benefits under 
the Act. Further, it would be difficult to go to court 
against employers and obtain compensation. Hence 
data of occupational diseases will not be available 
unless notification of such diseases by factory 
managers is made compulsory and there is a compul- 
sory medical inspection of workers once in a year 
or half year. To obtain true information, the ins- 
pection should be made by an independent doctor. 
Failing both, information regarding industrial diseases 
can be obtained only by ad hoc enquiries at regular 
intervals. 

Unemployment : — It is not possible to obtain any 
adequate statistics of unemployment unless there is 
an unemployment insurance scheme or other means 
of registration, complete for places or occupations, 
such as is sometimes provided by trade unions. We 
have neither an unemployment insurance scheme nor 
strong and popular trade unions which can take up 
this work. Hence the stat^ of unemployment has to 
be investigated periodically, hy the method of samp- 
ling, from important industrial cetltres. This is the 
best time to start such a work because, due to* war, 
there are conditions .of full employment and if a 
complete enumeration of the number of wqrker^ 
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employed is made in respect of the industries coming 
under the Factories Act, 1934, the Mines Act, 1923, 
and also other important organised and unorganised 
industries, the figures of employment in the subse. 
quent years will provide an index of unemployment 
as these two are inversely related. The figures should 
be preferably monthly, so as to provide indices of 
seasonal changes in employment. As has already 
been pointed out, these have to be supplemented by 
periodical investigations* 

Collective Agreements : — A very high percentage of 
workers are illiterate and trade unionism has not yet 
taken firm roots, in spite of the long period that has 
elapsed since its birth in this country. There are very 
few cases, indeed negligible if any, of .mutual agree, 
ments before resorting to strikes and we find from 
the statistics of industrial disputes that a very high 
percentage of them have been unsuccessful. So, there 
will be very little data to be collected under this head 
for some time to come. 

Housing : — The housing conditions of the major, 
ity of workers are notoriously bad. A very large 
number— above 75 per cent, and sometimes as high 
as 90 per cent. — are known to live in one room tene- 
ments with as many as 6 to 9 occupants. There is 
no scope for collecting housing statistics on the lines 
envisaged in the International Labour Office Report 
on standardisation of labour statistics, where they 
intend comparing the size of the dwellings, number 
of rooms and other amenities, with reference to the 
size of the family. However, an enquiry into the 
housing conditions of labourers is urgent and can be 
combined with other enquiries relating to health and 
general welfare. One important problem that should 
be investigated is. the • average distance between the 
factory and the workers’ quarters. This has a bear, 
ing on the problem of transport for the workers from 
home to the factory. The Labour Investigation 
Committee had included this topic in its enquiries* 
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V. NEW CLASSES OK LABOUR THAT CAN BE INCLUDED. 

So far, no statistics are colleoted for three im, 
portant classes of labour, each of which forms a 
numerous group of labour population, namely 
(D labour employed on construction, maintenance and 
repair work of all kinds, e.g , buildings, roads, canals, 
aerodromes, etc., (2) labour employed in transport 
services excluding railways, e g., water, transport 
( chiefly inland navigation ), docks, tramways and 
motor transport, and (3) labour employed in commer- 
cial services, e.g., shops, restaurants, entertainment 
houses banks, etc. 

(1) Building and Ocher Constructions : — From the 
definition of an industrial undertaking adopted by 
the First International Labour Conference in the 
“Hours of Work Convention,” labour employed in 
these works comes under industrial labour. But it 
does not come under any Labour Act in India except 
to some extent under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1923. Building labour of various kinds is, for 
the most part, quite unorganised and is scattered all 
over the country. Hence it will be very difficult to 
cover the whole of the labour population coming 
under this category. But no Government in the world 
has, perhaps, played so large a part in constructional 
works as the Central Government, various Provincial 
Governments and local bodies in India. Every Pro- 
vincial Government has its public works department 
to supervise the work done on behalf of the Govern- 
ment local bodies like District Boards, Municipal- 
ities, etc. Most of the work is entrusted to approved 
contractors, a graded list of whom is maintained by 
the Department. Most of these contractors may be 
engaged by other insj^itutions and individuals also. 
Hence if the provisions of the Industrial Statistics 
Act* are extended to this* class of labour and em- 
ployers of more than 20 labourers are required to be 
licensed and submit returns regarding employment, 
conditions of work and wages on the lines of the 
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Factories Act, 1934, and the Payment of Wages Act, 
1936, useful data can be obtained. 

Transport : — It will not be possible to obtain in, 
formation regarding the large number of people em- 
ployed on animal.drawn vehicles and boats and other 
kinds of inland water transport systems. Attention 
may at first be concentrated on the employees in 
tramways, buses, shipping and steam navigation 
and docks. Tramways are to be found only in the 
following six cities -viz», Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Cawnpore, Delhi and Karachi, of which the Calcutta 
and Bombay companies alone are of considerable 
size. It will be comparatively easy to obtain returns 
regarding those workers because, in each city there is 
a single tramway company, which may be required to 
supply the information. The Labour In'vcstigation 
Committee has carried out a wage census of the 
workers employed in tramways. 

Motor Buses : — Road transport by buses and lorries 
has expanded by leaps and bounds in the thirties; 
and in the post-war period, with the extension of 
metalled roads, further rapid strides may be expected 
in this means of transport. But, for the most part, 
the bus services in this country are the result of in, 
dividual enterprise rather than the creation of large 
concerns and though of late the number of bus syndi, 
catcj has been increasing, their number is very small 
compared with the total services. Further they are 
found not only in big cities and towns but even in 
the countryside. It will be easy enough to obtain 
the number of these vehicles from the provincial 
transport and communication licensing authorities. 
But it will be quite a difficult matter to obtain infor, 
mation regarding the number of employed by them 
and their working conditions, etc. However, a begin, 
ning may be made with 'vehicles in large cities *and 
towns : .and for the proper understanding of the 
problems involved, preliminary investigations may 
^ carried out in a sample of cities and cown^. 
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Water Transport : — With the development of 
railways and motor transport, the volume of traffic 
on waterways has been reduced very much. The 
important provinces for inland steamer traffic are 
Bengal and Assam, and almost the entire steamer 
traffic in these two provinces is in the hands of two 
important steamer companies. So it will be easier to 
obtain statistical data of the workers in these 
companies. 

Docks The important docks of the country lie 
within the ports of Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, 
Madras and Cochin. The demand for dock labour 
is intermittent, depending upon the arrival and de- 
parture of vessels and the size and nature of their 
cargoes, as well as seasonal and cyclical fluctuations. 
Usually the* port authorities maintain a permanent 
establishment under their direct control, but the 
bulk of the labour engaged in loading and unloading 
is casual and is employed indirectly, through Steve, 
dotes or other contractors. Statistics of those workers 
can be obtained only from these stevedores or con. 
tractors. The Labour Investigation Committee 
has carried on surveys among these labourers. 

Commercial Establishments : —This is a very com. 
plex problem, due to the presence of a large number 
of establishments of widely varying sizes. In several 
provinces, conditions of work are now regulated 
under the shops and establishments Acts, and some 
data may be obtained by the forms which may be 
prescribed under the rules. Further preliminary inves. 
tigations may be carried on in certain large cities and 
towns on a sampling basis. Lists of commercial 
establishments in these places may be obtained from 
local corporations or municipalities. From the 
experience gathered in* these preliminary enquiries 
the collection of data may b^ extended to smaller 
towns. 

Unregulated Factories and Industrial Establish, 
ments : — There are 'several small scale factories and 
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sometimes large scale industrial establishments not 
using power, which do not come under the Factories 
Act, 1934, The desirability of bringing these un- 
regulated factories also under some Act was pointed 
out by the Royal Commission on Labour. The total 
number of workers in these factories and establish- 
ments is very large. Except in Punjab no attempts 
are made to collect at least statistics of employment 
in these establishments. Three such industries 
which are found almost universally in all provinces 
are textile handloom weaving, tanneries and beedi 
manufacturing. But some provinces are very impor- 
tant for particular small scale industries, a few of 
which are given below, for illustration. 

Madras ... Manufacture of tobacco. 

U. P, ... Brass and bell metal* industries, 

lace, carpet weaving, potteries, 
comb making, perfumeries and 
oil crushing, etc. 

Bihar ... Mica and shellac factories, 

Orissa ... Salt manufacture 'and beedi leaf 

collection. 

Assam ... Tea plantations. 

Punjab ... Wool cleaning, carpet weaving, 

small engineering workshops. 

Some of the industries were investigated by 
special committees in the respective provinces. Re- 
cently in the Punjab, the Government appointed 5 
regional inspectors to collect data in special forms 
prescribed for this purpose regarding the number of 
workers. The Labour Department of U. P. also has 
been carrying out investigations into some of the 
unregulated factories The Bombay Government 
appointed a Committee in 193y to report the position 
of the cottage industries in that province and the 
report was published. Madras appointed such a 
committee in the twenties. More recently the Go- 
vernment of India appointed a Fact Finding Com- 
mittee for the Cotton Textile Handloom Weaving 
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Industry under the chairmanship of Prof. P. ]* Thomas. 
TheLaix)ur Investigation Committee appointed by 
the Government of India have also carried out investi. 
gations into some of these industries* 

VI. CONCLUSION 

In the above paragraphs, we have made a brief 
survey of the present position of labour statistics 
in India and indicated the important gaps that 
hav • to be filled up. With regard to the statistics 
collected at present, there is need to ensure the 
accuracy of the returns submitted, and some improve, 
ments are possible in the tabulation of the data 
available in the primary returns so as to give more 
detailed information. All these points have been 
engaging the attention of the Government of India. 
To collect new data full use can be made of the 
Industrial Statistics Act, 1942. 



CHAPTER II 

THE WAGE LEVEL IN INDIA 

By N, K* Bhojwani 


Considerable progress has been made in the 
collection of statistics on the wages and earnings of 
industrial Labour in India since the Royal Commis- 
sion on Labour commented on the lack of adequate 
data on the subject. Upto 1945, however, the data 
collected were regional in their scope, and except in 
the provinces of Bombay and to some extent in 
Bihar, where comprehensive surveys , have been 
undertaken, the enquiries into wages were confined 
to particular industries.^ For the first time in the 
history of labour statistics in India, an attempt has 
been made during the war to collect comprehensive, 
fairly reliable and comparative statistics on the wages 
and earnings of industrial labour throughout India 
in practically all forms of non -agricultural occupa- 
tions. This attempt has been made by. the Labour 
Investigation Committee of the Government of India, 
popularly known as the Rege Committee, the reports 
of which are now being published. The Royal Com. 
mission’s observations on the inadequacy of statis- 
tical material on wages can, therefore, no longer be 
repeated, as has been the case so far, in an intro- 
duction to a study of wages. 

1 The most outstanding ofi'icial repoi ts c n wages and labour conditions 
since the publication of the Keport of the Koyal Commission on Labour have 
been as follows: Keport of an inquiry into Wages and Unemployment in the 
Cotton Textile Industry, Bombay 1934; The General Wage Census, Bombay, 
lii34; Heports of the Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee, 1939 and 
1940, the Cawnpore labour Enquiry Combiittee, 1938, the Court of Enquiry 
appointed to enquire into dispute;^ between Labourers and Employers in the 
Textile Mills in Coimbatoref; 1938, the Bihar Labour Enquiry CXimmittcc 
1940, the C. P. Textile Labour Enquiry Committee, 1938, the C. P. & Berar 
I'extile Laoour Enquiry Committee 1940, the Nagpur Textile Enquiry Com- 
mittee 1940; Keport of Coal Mining Commi! tee, 1937; Keport on Labour in 
Coal Mines in the C. P. and Berar, 1943; Keport \)f George Committee on Coir 
Industry, Travancore, 1 989. 
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The Rege Committee has collected, inter alia, 
statistics on wages and earnings on an all. India basis 
in the following industrial and allied categories of 
employment ^ 

A. Mining ; (1) Coal. (2) Manganese. O) Gold. (4) 
Mica. ; 5) Iron Ore. (6) Salt. 

B. Plantations ; (7) Tea. (8) Coffee. (9) Rubber. 

C. Factory Industry : (10) Cotton. (11) Jute. (12) 
Silk. (13) Woolen. (14) Mineral Oil. (15 1 Dockyard. 
(16) Engineering. (17) Cement. (18) Matches. (19) 
Paper. (20) Carpet Weaving (21) Coir Matting. (22) 
Tanneries and Leather Goods Manufacture. (23) 
Potteries- (24) Printing Presses. (25) Glass. (26) 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works. (27) Shellac. 
(28) Bidi-making, Cigar and^ Cigarettes. (29) Mica 
splitting. (30) Sugar. (31) Cotton Ginning and Baling. 
(j 2) Rice Mills. 

D. Transport : (33) Transport Services (Tramways 
and Buses). (34) Non.Gazetted Railway Staff. 

E. Other Types of Labour ; (35) Port Labour. (36) 
Municipal Labour. (3/) Central P. W. D. Labour. (38) 
Rickshaw Pullers- 

When all the reports of this Committee are 
published, it is expected that they will furnish such 
useful information on the wages and conditions of 
labour in general and in many important industries 
and regions in particular, about which little was 
known hitherto, e.g. the jute industry in Bengal, the 
silk industry in Kashmir and Mysore, the glass industry 
in the U.F., gold mining in Mysore, manganese 
mining in the C.P., mineral oil in Assam and Punjab. 
But from the reports published so far, it is seen that 
there is a pronounced lack of uniformity in the 
methods adopted for collecting wage statistics in 
different industries. In some industries a wage census 

^ Preface to the reports of the Rege Comitmtee- 
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on an occupational basis was undertaken and data 
were collected directly from the pay rolls of factories 
and mines* In others wage data have been collected 
through ad hoc surveys. The results of the wage 
census are naturally more impressive and enlighten- 
ing and it might be useful for Government to consider 
the institution of wage census enquiries in the major 
manufacturing and mining industries at least at 
regular intervals of say five years, and establish a 
series of index numbers of wages. 

The wage census conducted by the Rege Com. 
mittee is the second of its kind in India. The first, 
a general wage census in Bombay Presidency (ex- 
cluding Sind), was undertaken by the Bombay Labour 
Office in 1934 and appears to have been more scienti- 
fic and better conducted than the one undertaken by 
the Rege Committee. Both were conducted on the 
basis of the occupational structure of the industries 
concerned. But whereas the Bombay census was 
preceded by an elaborate attempt at standardisation 
of occupational nomenclature and a careful examina- 
tion of pay rolls on the lines followed recently for the 
same purpose by the United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics also,'^ the Rege Committee’s census was, in 
my opinion, a technically haphazard and unplanned 
enterprise. Considerable amount of data collected 
could not be made use of partly due to lack of time but 
largely due to the chaotic state of affairs with regard 
to occupational names in some industries and un. 
satisfactory stale of pay rolls. The results of the 
Rege Committee’s wage census surveys have, never- 
theless, been gratifying and considering the short 
period of time* during which the surveys were com 
pleted in no less than a dozen manufacturing and 

3 The principles of wa^e enquiries conducted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labour Statistics arc explained in thc^Preliminary Manual on the collection of 
occupational wage rates, 1943.* A brief account is also given in the ‘‘January 

1944 issue of theMonth'y Labour Roviow 

• 

4 The field work was actually started in August 1944 and the first reports 
were submitted to Government by July 194 * 
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milling industries and actually covering the wage 
returns of more than a quarter million workers, they 
constitute a remarkable achievement in the organic 
sation of field work, and assembling, computation, 
tabulation and analysis of a large mass of statistical 
data. 

The experience of the census work emphasises the 
need of a statutory regulation of the manner in 
which pay rolls are maintained both by factories for 
directly employed labour and by contractors for con- 
tract labour. In the interests of proper survey work 
as much as in the interests of labour itself, it is 
essential that (a) separate pay rolls be maintained for 
men, women and children according to occu- 
pations and sub-occupations in which they are em- 
ployed, (b) they show separately the amounts 
earned on account of basic wages, overtime pay and 
allowances if any, (c) they show the number 
of days during a wage period attended by workers as 
also the number of hours worked where payment is 
made by the hour, the rate of wages per hour, day, 
week or month in the case of time rated workers, 
and output and rate per unit of output in the case of 
piece rated workers. These suggestions are made 
because some pay rolls, c.g. in some dockyards, show 
only the total number of hours (including overtime, 
if any, converted into normal hours) worked during a 
wage period without showing the number of days 
attended. Some pay rolls do not distinguish between 
adult and young workers or permanent and substitute 
badli labour. In some cases e.g. in some jute mills of 
Bengal, gross earnings only of workers are recorded 
without any information regarding the constituents 
of such earnings. In the case of contract labour, 
particularly labour employed in mines, and in most 
of th^ important unregulated indjustries such as bidi- 
making, shellac and mica works, maintenance of pay 
rolls on a systematic basis is conspicuous *by it§ 
absence. * 
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This state of affairs with regard to pay rolls in 
certain sections of industry makes it extremely diffi- 
cult sometimes to determine the level of wages and 
earnings as such and according to occupations. 

The absence of standardisation of occupational 
nomenclature is another serious difficulty in the way 
of a comparative study of the remuneration of labour 
in the same occupational categories. Any attempt 
at standardisation of wage rates or fixing the mini, 
mum wages or settlement of wage disputes is likely 
to be handicapped without a standardised occupa- 
tional classification of workers. Under the present 
conditions, no wonder, the wa:ie position is so 
chaotic and a frequent cause of labour unrest. “It is 
not surpiising that discontent is seething among the 
workers who move from mill to milbin the same 
locality and find that workers doing the same jobs 
are paid differently in different mills”/’ 

II 

The Rege Committee’s surveys of wages and earn- 
ings once again emphasise the low level of remunera. 
tion earned by labour in this country in practically 
all regulated industries in general and in unregulated 
industries in particular. The level of remuneration 
is in fact known to be so absolutely low as to require 
no statistical evidence. The value of such evidence, 
however, lies in exposing (a) the chaotic nature of 
the wage system and (b) regions and industries pay- 
ing particularly low wages. The additional merit of 
these surveys lies in that so far as they were under, 
taken during an abnormal period, they bring out the 
deterioration in the fortunes of labour during war 
time. Unfortunately at the moment of writing not 
all the reports of the Committee are available. Four 
major reports on wages ii» coal mines, cotton and 
jute textiles and engineering industries have riot yet 
been published. But from the reports publislaed so 
far it ‘is possible to show the failure of certain 


5 R. Mukerjee, Th« Indian Working Clan, p.*142. 
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industries enjoying natural and fiscal protection, 
which has been enhanced considerably by the war, 
to pay a living wage to labour. 

(a) Wages and earnings in the silk textile industry 
(1944). This industry, manufacturing the ‘queen of 
textiles’ has enjoyed a certain measure of protection 
which enabled it to stand against foreign com. 
petition in pre-war years. In Kashmir the major part 
of the industry is a State monopoly. In Mysore it 
has received special attention from the State which 
has been spending over two lakhs of rupees annually 
over it.® The following figures show the level of 
basic wages and net earnings in this industry as 
revealed by the wage census conducted by the Rege 
Committee in Kashmir, Mysore, Bombay and Madras. 
Out of a total of 7,978 workers covered by the census, 
the distribution of 7,670 or 96 percent according to 
their average basic wages was as follows : — 

Average daily basic wage No. Percent of total « 7,978). 


Less than 4 annas. 

o3^' 

10.51 

4 as. but 

below 6 as. 

2,605 

32.68 

6 as. but 

3 } ^ 33 

2,021 

25.33 

b » 

» 10 „ 

7/6 

9.73 

10 „ „ 

, 12 .. 

460 

5.76 

12 „ „ 

14 „ 

H5 

1.81 

14,. „ 

,, Re. I „ 

154 

.1.93 

Rel „ 

., Rel-2 

670 

8.10 


It will be seen that nearly one-third of the 
workers covered were earning by way of basic wage 
4 to 6 annas per day. Altogether nearly 70 percent 
of them were getting less than 8 annas per day. 

As regards net earnings, 4,926 workers or 65 per- 
cent of the total were getting less -than 12 annas per 
day and were distributed as follows : — 

6 Rege Conamiltec's R^porl pn Labour in tho Silk Induslry by S. R. Dcsli- 
pand 
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Less than 6 as* 263 3,2% 

6 as, to 8 as. 1,089 13.6% 

8 as. to 10 as. 2,246 28.2% 

10 as. to 12 as. 1,591 20.9% 


Considering the level of wages and earnings in 
this industry in different regions, Mysore shows the 
heaviest concentration in low wage groups, evidently 
on account of the employment of women and 
children on a large scale. Kashmir shows the highest 
wage level. 

In Mysore 85 percent of workers had basic wage 
of less than 8 annas per day, as compared with 
37 percent in Kashmir. In Madras (Kollegal district) 
also 35 percent of workers were getting less than 
8 annas per day but the percentage receiving less 
than 4 annas was 5.1 as compared with 18.2 in 
Mysore and the percentage receiving 6 annas to 
8 annas was 47*9 percent as compared with 15.3 per 
cent in Mysore. Similar observations apply to the 
level of net earnings in these regions. 

It is pointed by the author of the report on this 
industry that “so far as the silk industry in Mysore 
is concerned, there is an acute shortage of labour” 
(p. 10). He concludes his report with the following 
observation : “Considering that this is a luxury trade 
which in normal times caters at any rate to the 
vanity of th^ rich, and in times of war, manufactures 
some of the most delicate and precise types of 
fabrics, it would appear that if ever there was a case 
for guaranteeing basic minimum conditions to labour 
employed in an industry, the silk industry in India 
is a case in point” (p. 25). 

{b) Wages and earnings in the cement industry 
(ig 44 )» This is another industry which owes its 
growth .and prosperity to protection. The Rege 
Committee’s wage census covered 6,163 workers 
employed in this industry, of whom 38 percent had 
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a basic wage of less than 8 annas per day ; another 
28 percent and 15 percent were getting between 
annas 8 and annas 12 and annas 12 and Re. 1 per 
day respectively. Average daily net earnings of 61 
percent of workers were below Re, 1. Altogether 
76 percent were getting not more than Re. 1.4.0. In 
this industry also pronounced disparities are notice, 
able in the level of wages in different regions. Sind 
(Karachi and Rohri) had the highest level while 
Rajputana (Lakheri) the lowest, followed by Coim. 
batore and Guntur in Madras province. At Lakheri 
77.4 percent of the total number of workers covered 
by the census (1,056) had their average daily basic 
wages as under : 


Less than 4 annas 

• 

26 

8.1 

% 

4 as. to 6 as. 

369 

34.9 

99 

6 as. to 8 as. 

no 

18.9 

99 

8 as. to 10 as. 

162 

15.5 

99 


of the total 

9 > 

>9 

99 


In Sind no worker was receiving less than 10‘ as. 
per day. In respect of average daily net earnings 
78.2 percent of workers at Lakheri were getting less 
than Re. 1. 


Less than 8 annas 80 7.5 %' of the total 

8 as. to 12 as. 494 46.8 „ „ 

12 as. to Re. 1 252 23.9 „ „ 

In Sind on the other hand 2.2 percent only of 
workers were below Re. 1. The explanation of this 
pronounced disparity lies only partly in the practice 
of employing women and children in Lakheri. The 
author of the Rege Committee’s report on labour 
in the cement industry concludes by observing : “The 
wage level in the industry, however, in spite of its 
sheltered position continues to be low. Moreover^ 
the scale of dearness allowance granted iir.the in., 
dustry does not seem to have kept pace with the 
rise in the cost of living and would appear to be 
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much lower than the scales prevailing in other or- 
ganised industries in the country”, (p. 51). 

(c) Wages and earnings in the paper mill industry 

(1944) Like the cement industry, the paper mill 

industry is one of the protected industries of the 
country. Commenting on the wage position in this 
industry the Rege Committee’s report says that “in 
spite of the improved positionof the industry during 
the period of the war, the workers do not seem to 
have benefited materially. The wage level in this 
industry is none too high and is slightly lower than 
in other organised industries in the country” (p. 34). 
The author expresses the hope that “with the 
continued prosperity of the industry, there will be an 
organised effort on the part of the paper manu- 
facturers to bring about an all.round improvement 
in the conditions of work and wages of those who 
depend on this industry for their livelihood. 

From the wage returns of 12,863 workers obtained 
during the course of the census it is seen that nearly 
80 percent of them were getting an average daily 
basic wage of less than 14 annas and were distributed 
in different wage groups as follows : 


Less than 4 annas 81 

4 as. to 6 as. 1,337 

6 as. to 8 as. 2,240 

8 as. to 10 a.*!. 1,914 

10 as. to 12 as. 2,952 

12 as. to 14 as. 1,854 


. < percent 

10.8 „ f 

W.4 „ { of the 

14.9 „ < total 

22.9 „ •, (12,863) 


As regards average daily net earnings 80 percent 
of workers covered were found receiving less than 
Re« 1-6 0. But as many as 30 percent of the total 
fell in the group of 10 annas’ to 14 annas and another 
30 percent in the grqup of 14 annas to Re. l-.2,0. 

Disparities in the regional levels of wages and 
earnings in this industry also rgre seen to be pro« 
flounced, with Orissa (Brajrajnagar) showing the 
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lowest level, paying a basic wage of less thati 
6 annas per day to 60 percent of workers. The level 
is slightly higher in Bihar with 86 percent of workers 
getting more than 6 annas but less than 8 annas. In 
Bengal however it is much higher with 7 percent of 
workers getting less than 8 annas, 48 percent, 8 annas 
to 12 annas and 25 percent 12 annas to Re. 1. 

(d) Wages and earnings in the coir nMtting in. 
dustry (i944 )> — This industry, located principally in 
the States of Travancore and Cochin and employing 
an extensive labour force estimated at nearly 1 lakh 
workers, enjoys a “well nigh monopolistic” position.^ 
But owing to the existence of chaotic conditions in 
the industry due to “too many factories, too much 
plant and too much labour in the industry’* there 
was, before the war, acute internal competition with 
mutual price cutting among the manufacturers. Thus 
both the employers as well as labour have not been 
reaping the advantages of the monopolistic position 
of the industry. 

The Rege Committee’s ad hoc survey of wages 
and earnings in this industry shows the average daily 
basic wages of children to be less than 6 annas and 
of women less than 8 annas while their net earnings 
were less than 12 annas and Re. 1 respectively. As 
regards adult male workers about 60 percent of them 
were getting basic wages of not more than 14 annas 
per day while their net earnings did mot exceed 
Re. 1-8,0 per day. The report reaches the conclusion 
that the economic position of the worker has deteri, 
orated from bad to worse owing to the increase in 
earnings being far behind the increase in the cost of 
living.** 

(e) Wages and earniflgs in gold mines (1944 ). — 
Gold • mining in Mysore has b.een a source of ex- 
tensive revenue to the State. During 1941, *42 and 


7 Gcurge Committee's Report, p. 91* 

8 Rcge Committee’s Report on Coirmatting Industry, p. S7, 
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*43 alone the State derived a revenue of nearly 
Rs. 3.75 crores from the mines by way of Royalty 
and Duty. The dividends paid by the mining com. 
panies amounted to 30 percent and 20.5 percent of 
paid up capital in 1939 and 1940 respectively.* 

The Rege Committee conducted a wage census in 
this industry and found that so far as company em. 
ployees were concerned, nearly half of the workers 
were in receipt of a basic wage of about nine annas 
per day while their total earnings for a fortnight 
came to about Rs. 13. One.third of contract labour 
underground, performing much more arduous tasks, 
showed an average of 12 annas per day and Rs. 14 to 
Rs. 15 per fortnight. Taking all occupations, under, 
ground, surface and engineering and company and 
contract labour together, the wage returns of 4,4‘t9 
sampled workers showed the following distribution 


Average daily basic wages : 


Less than 8 as. 
8 as. to 12 as. 
12 as. to Re. I 
Over Re. 1 


8.7 

50.6 

21.7 
19 


percent 


99 

99 


1 


81 

percent 


Average daily net earnings : 

8 as. to 12 as. 4.2 

12 as. to Re. 1 10.9 

Re. J. to Re. 1,4,0 47.1 

Re. 1.4 to Re. 1.8 20.7 

Over Re. 1.8 17.1 


82.9 

percent 


It is pointed out in the Committee’s report that 
“for several years upto about 1940, the basic wage 
structure in the mines remained unaltered. In that 
year the basic daily wage rate was increased by one 
anna and a similar increase was again granted in 
1942” (p. 8.). The report reaches the conclusion 
that while the amount of dearness allowance paid to 


9 Rege Committee’s Report on Gold Mining ,p. 
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miners compares favourably with the scale of allow* 
ances paid in other industries in Mysore State, it 
does not compensate them anywhere near the 
extent of the increase in the cost of living. “More, 
over, the basic wage level although again comparing 
favourably with the wage level prevailing in other 
localities in South India, is not such as would leave 
a margin for savings to the workers even for meeting 
their ordinary social obligations. There is a tendency 
to regard expenditure on these as mere extravagance 
but it should be remembered that the worker is part 
of a social organisation and has perforce to conform 
to certain social standards even if he is not in a 
position to do so. In these matters the individual is 
often helpless”*®. 

(/) Before concluding this section the wage posi. 
tion in the mica mining and manufacturing and 
manganese mining industries may be noticed- The 
Rege Committee’s reports on these two industries 
give a disturbing picture of what is meant by Asiatic 
standards of living. In the production of superior 
mica, India holds a monopoly while till recently she 
led the world in manganese production and is now 
second only to the U. S. S. R. In the mica manu. 
factoring section in Bihar, it is reported that “This is 
the only industry wherein, even during a period of 
soaring prices, wages have gone down”, owing to 
the excessive supply of labour.** In these factories 
the average daily earnings of adult workers have been 
estimated at as. 8-2 and of children about as. 4. In 
the mining section men and women coolies were 
found earning as. 9i and as. 8 respectively. For 
underground workers the average earnings have been 

estimated at between as. 13 and Re. 1. 

• 

In manganese mines wag?s have been found to be 
even fower than in mica though ‘ working conditions 
have been declared to be much better. Wages aver. 

10 Report on Gold, p. 22.* 

11 Rege Committee'^ Report on Mica, p. 3Q, 
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age as. 7,7 for men and as. 5 for women exclusive 
of the benefits of food concessions estimated at as. 4 
per head per day. 

Much evidence could be adduced to show the 
utter poverty of the industrial workers in India- 
The fact that industries enjoying monopolistic posi, 
tion and tariff protection have failed to pay an ade, 
quate wage to workers is a pointer to the level of 
wages in the country as a whole. 

The figures given in the preceding pages speak 
for themselves. According to the requirements of 
any standard family budget incorporating the cost of 
the absolute minimum requirements of a worker’s 
family with regard to food, clothing, housing, health, 
etc. estimated by Dr. Radbakamal Mukerjee at Rs. 30 
per month for Northern India at pre-war prices it 
will be seen that for the great proportion of workers 
the level of wages and earnings is too low. The 
averages of daily basic wages and net earnings shown 
above, in fact, overestimate the level of a worker’s 
income during a month or year. The averages have 
been worked out by dividing the total wages earned 
during a wage period by the number of working days. 
Thus if a worker’s wage in a wage period having 26 
working days and 31 calendar days is Rs 26 then his 
average daily wage, in the sense in which the term is 
used above, is Re. 1. But this average is true of the 
number of working days as distinct from the number 
of calendar or consumption days. For the latter the 
average would be Rs. 26/31 days=Re. 0.13-5. In 
the same way, allowing for Sundays, other holidays 
and days of unpaid absenteeism on account of sick- 
ness, leave, etc., if we assume the number of working 
days in the year to be 300, the average daily wage in 
the case under consideration during the year would 
be 1 X 300/365 = Re. 0-13-2 which is 18 percent less 
than the technical average. In any scheme of mini- 
mum wage legislation, therefore, (he minima should 
be so fixed as to allow for adequate wages not only 
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per working day but also over a month at least. In 
the case of monthly rated workers this problem does 
not arise. But it is of great importance for daily 
rated and piece.rated workers. 

This discussion of the wage position stresses the 
urgency of regulating wages to raise and protect the 
worker’s standard of living. Unprotected and low as 
it is, it is now, in the conditions of the post. war 
economy, in no uncertain danger of being depressed 
further. There is talk in the air already about 
cutting wages in the interests of bringing down the 
cost of production and prices and undoing the evils 
of wartime inflation.*^ 

Labour, on its part, sensing the danger has 
declared its • hostility to any wage cutting in unmis. 
takable terms. But if it comes to a fight there can 
be no doubt that labour will have to face the 
spectre of unemployment unless the State extends 
protection to it against powerful capitalistic interests 
who appear to think that profits, commissions and 
dividends play no part in determining the price level. 

Ill 

The Minimum Wage Bill introduced in the 
Central Legislative Assembly in April 1946 is the 
first step of its kind in India towards a statutory 
regulation of wages. The Bill requires Provincial 
Governments to fix minimum wages ii\ the follow, 
ing eleven categories of industrial and allied employ, 
ments : employment on woolen carpet making and 
shawl weaving establishments ; rice mills ; oil mills ; 
tobacco and bidi factories ; lac factories ; mica works ; 
plantation growing tea ; coffee, rubber or cinchona ; 
road construction or building operations; stone 
breaking or crushing ; public motor transport, and 
works, undertaken by local authosities. A number of 
purely agricultural and allied occupations a];e also 

12 E.g. Cf. Sir Since Kaai, 'First Step to Check Inllation' in Hindustan 
llMe.S| 2Utli August, 1246. 
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included in the schedule. It is stated in the State, 
ment of Objects and Reasons that **The items in the 
schedule are those where sweated labour is most pre. 
valent or where there is a big chance of exploitation 
of labour”* 

The fixing of minimum wages by Provincial Go. 
vernments in the scheduled occupations is obligatory 
except when the total number of persons employed 
in any of them in a whole province is less than 1000. 
The Bill authorises a Provincial Government to add 
any new employment to the schedule of employ, 
ments “in respect of which it is of opinion that 
minimum wages should be fixed”. 

The procedure prescribed for fixing minimum 
wages for the first time in any occupation requires 
Provincial Governments either to appoint an Ad. 
visory Committee representative of employers and 
workers in the employment concerned or publish 
their own proposals and invite representations* 
Minimum wages are to be fixed in the light of the 
advice tendered by the Committee or the repre. 
sentations received from the interests concerned. In 
the case of revision of minimum wages, however, the 
appointment of a representative Advisory Committee 
is obligatory. In fixing or revising minimum wages 
the provincial authorities are allowed to fix different 
minima for (i) different scheduled employments ; (ii) 
different classes of work in the same scheduled em. 
ployment ; flii^ adults, adolescents children ; (iv) 
men and women ; (v^ different localities. 

These constitute some of the outstanding features 
of the Bill* While the employments covered by 
the Bill are well chosen, as many of them are un. 
regulated and depend upan sweated labour to an 
extensive scale, there is a case for extending the 
immediate scope of application of minimudi wage 
legislation to labour employed in a number of other 
old, well established and regulated industries such as 
coal, manganese, mica and iron ore mines and iron 
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and steel, silk and jute textile and coir matting in« 
dustries and cement and sugar factories to name only 
a few in which wages are not always higher than in 
some of the employments scheduled in the Bill e.g. 
Public Motor Transport. In three of these industries, 
namely mica, jute and coir matting, India enjoys almost 
a world monopoly. In the production of manganese 
India enjoys a semi.monopoIistic position. The iron 
and steel, cement and sugar industries and to some 
extent silk have enjoyed the benefits of protection, 
while coal and iron ore have been more or less sheL 
tered enterprises. By making in the first attempt at 
statutory wage regulation a more bold measure than 
is intended, by the inclusion of industries which can 
be made to part with some of the natural, fiscal and 
other advantages enjoyed by them, in favour of 
labour, which they have utterly failed to do so far, a 
greater measure of success for minimum wage legis. 
lation can be assured. The capacity of industries 
enjoying these advantages to pay higher wages can 
be estimated with greater facility than would be 
possible in many of the scheduled employments. The 
scope of organisational and technical improvements 
on the other hand in the structure of these industries, 
aimed at enhancing their capacity to pay higher 
wages, is also very wide. Methods of coal and mica 
mining and of recruitment of mining labour, for 
instance, are notoriously wasteful. Thus it is held 
that “The cost of recruitment which is efstimated at 
4 to 6 as. per ton of coal raised will continue to be a 
drag on the coal industry and an impediment to im, 
provement of wages and of conditions of labour in 
the mines generally”.^^ 

The Journal of Scientific and Industrial Research 

(Oct. 1943, p. 39) states,*” the mica is scooped 

out from easily accessible portion s<and large quantities 
of mica remaining in the depths are abandoned ; the 
mines are gradually buried under debris and are over* 

13 R. Mukerjec, Th« Inditn Working CInH, p. 26. 

6 
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grown witK dense vegetation. Colossal damage is 
being done to India’s mica resources by these people 
(holders of mining licenses) and proper steps should 
be taken to protect the mica mining industry from 
such seekers of fortune”.** Marketing of mica yields 
incredibly higher profits to importers abroad than to 
Indian miners and dealers.*® The high profits 
earned by jute mills in spite of the existence of excess 
capacity give some indication of the real wage paying 
capacity of the industry, while the prosperity of iron 
and steel, cement and sugar industries has been un- 
doubtedly a paradox when the level of wages paid by 
them is taken into consideration. In Indian condi. 
tions it might be much better in fact to try out our 
first experiment in minimum wage regulation by inclu. 
ding in scheduled employments industries which are 
regulated and localised, in which the various indivi. 
dual units employ a sufficiently large labour force, 
already maintain registers and records relating to the 
workmen employed and the wages paid and in which 
the work of inspection can be easily and economic- 
ally undertaken. This suggestion undoubtedly goes 
against the history of minimum wage legislation 
abroad where regulation commenced with unregulated 
and sweated trades in the same way as the Indian 
Bill proposes. But it may be pointed out that larger 
and regulated trades were initially left out of the 
scope of regulation abroad owing to the widespread 
development of a strong trade union movement 
among them. In India trade unionism is still weak and 
undoubtedly of little account in the industries named 
above and many others. It is true that the Draft 
International Convention adopted by the eleventh 
International Labour Conference in 1928 laid down 
that wage regulating machinery should be set up in 
those trades wherein “i).o arrangements exi^t for the 
effective regulation' of wages by collective agree- 

14 Quoted in Rege Committee's Report on Mica, p. 20. 

16 Ibid, p. or. ' 
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meat or otherwise and wages are exceptionally low”. 
Before the depression of 1929 minimum wage regu. 
lation was considered necessary in the European 
countries for sweated industries only. But the 
experience. of the depression has shown that ‘‘‘even 
in trades that normally pay a good wage there may 
be no limit, in the absence of labour organised to 
resist, to the cut that may be imposed in bad times. 
The only condition to be satisfied today before 
minimum wage regulation is introduced is. therefore, 
the absence of labour organisation”.*® If this view is 
accepted, and it appears to be the correct view, then 
the case for bringing the major part of the industrial 
economy of the country within the scope of minL 
mum wage legislation is very strong. It would seem 
wiser and fnore feasible to increase the number of 
scheduled employments of an industrial nature than 
to bring agricultural labour within the scope of the 
Bill as proposed. In view of the peculiar conditions 
of employment and remuneration of agricultural 
workers in India, it is doubtful whether minimum 
wage legislation for these types of workers will succeed 
at all or is their most urgent need. 

The Bill has been criticised in some quarters on 
the ground that it “does not lay down any definite 
principle to be followed in determining the minimum 

wages payable in any employment and, it is 

quite likely that in the absence of definite statutory 
guidance different provinces or even different Ad- 
visory Boards might adopt different criteria and thus 
cause considerable confusion and uncertainty”.*^ 

The first part of this criticism exaggerates the 
practical value of the theoretical principles of mini- 
mum wage regulation. The second part of the criti- 
cism raises the important issue , whether regulation 

should be on a regional or provincial basis or on 
- ■ — 0 

16 D. R. Gadgil, Rtgulation of .Wagti'and ,Olhor Pr^bUma of lodvilrial 

Labour in Indiai'p. 43. • 

17 Eailarn^Ecoiiomiali 3rd May 1946| p/746. 
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all.India basis. As regards the first, it is as well that 
the Bill has not attempted to formulate a code of 
principles to guide provincial governments or boards 
in their proceedings. Foreign experience shows that 
it is not possible to formulate a scientific or theore. 
tical body of principles on which an absolutely 
accurate assessment of wage levels can be made. 
“The Australian courts equally with the Canadian 
Boards establish a relative and rough justice rather 
than an exact and absolute one. And this is so, not 
because no attempt has been made to achieve an 
exact and absolute justice, but because in wage deter^ 
mination this cantiot be achieved”.^** Each case, in 
other words, has to be handled independently and 
on its own merits and the same principle accepted by 
one board is rejected by another or even* by the same 
board sitting in a different case. It may be expected 
therefore that in India, as elsewhere, certain broad 
uniformities in basic principles will be discovered 
during the administration of minimum wage legis. 
lation and that the aim of such administration will 
be more to arrive at a workable compromise than to 
give a judicial award. 

While the principle of wage determination need 
not be laid down in the minimum wages Act, it is a 
matter for consideration whether wage regulation 
should be a matter of provincial or alLlndia policy. 
The present Bill empowers the provinces to fix 
minimum wages in scheduled employments. That 
this is likely to lead to conflict of provincial and 
industrial interests cannot be doubted. Thus it was 
argued by employers before the Bihar Labour Enquiry 
Committee that the regulation of minimum wages in 
Bihar was likely to prejudice the industries of Bihar 
in competition with the industries of the other pro- 
vinces, the Indian Stktes and foreign countries. 
Anxiety was expressed about the coal industry of 
Bihar if any further burden was placed on it and 


Oadgil. Op. Ci^ 
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more particularly when the coal industry of Bengal 
and the Central Provinces or the Indian States was 
not subjected to a corresponding burden. “The danger 
to which these and other witnesses have alluded, has 
always been present in our minds and has prevented 
us from going as far as we had wished or the conditions 
of workers justified** (Italics mine). 

This is a significant remark by the Committee, 
for it shows that under a provincial scheme of wage 
regulation, progressive wage policies may be difficult 
to adopt for fear of provincial competition and em- 
ployers will always have a strong case against 
fixing or revision of wages at higher than prevailing 
levels. It would be therefore highly desirable that 
a similar pcJicy in this matter should be adopted by 
the various provinces or that there should be all- 
India Wage Boards like the Tariff Board entrusted 
with the fixing of minimum wage levels. Apart 
from considerations of economy of administration 
and expert knowledge of general economic and social 
conditions of different regions and social groups, 
financial conditions of industries, costs and standards 
of living which such Boards will accumulate, they are 
more likely than provincial Boards to maintain inter- 
provincial equilibrium and set higher and progressive 
standards of wages and welfare. This should be quite 
consistent with laying down different regional rates 
and terms of collective agreements in harmony with 
the diversity of labour conditions in India. 

Regulation of wages is in the last analysis a prob- 
lem of human relations. Its necessity is a recog. 
nition of the denial of the right to decent standards 
of living to millions of wage earners by capitalistic 
society and the unreasonableness of conceding to 
capit<al and enterprise an unconditional first charge 
on the national dividend. But old beliefs ^ie hard 

as shown by the school of thought which considers 

• 

19 See Behar Labour Enquiry Committee Report, Vol. I, p. 181, 
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it dangerous to declare a living wage markedly 
different ttom current ruling rates. Dr. Radha Kamal 
Mukerjee holds that minimum wage legislation in 
India should avoid too great alterations in the 
present wage rates in the various provinces*® and 
quotes from Sawkins with reference to Australia as 
follows*^ : “The risk of disturbing the nominal 
purchasing power of the vast masses of the commu. 
nity whose living depends on wages is too formid- 
able. The economic consequences of either large 
inflationist or large deflationist measures are too 
incalculable.” 

What may be true of Australia is not necessarily 
true of India where the industrial population is a 
small part of the total working population. An in- 
crease in the nominal purchasing power of the Indian 
industrial population cannot therefore be regarded as 
“too formidable” a risk, having incalculable economic 
consequences. Sawkins’ argument is really incom- 
plete and misplaced. In fact in normal times the 
economic troubles of the world have arisen more 
from lack of purchasing power than from a plethora 
of purchasing power and more from lack of consump- 
tion than of production. Capitalistic society’s 
reluctance to pay living wages to vast masses of the 
community has been in no small degree the major 
cause of the phenomenon of poverty in the midst of 
plenty. The policy of gradualness in minimum 
wage regulation, which the Royal Commission 
stressed should not be lost sight of if the desired end 
is to be achieved without disaster, has amounted in 
practice to a policy of doing nothing. Indian in- 
dustrial labour has been denied a fair share of the 
proceeds even of industries safeguarded against foreign 
competition by natural ana fiscal protection, while 
charges other than v/ages' on the proceeds of such in- 
dustries as of all industries are held to be sacred and 

aO Ibid, p. 160. 

81 Th« Livia9 Wagt in Ayalnlio 
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unalterable. To describe an attempt at raising wages 
otherwise than by gentle gradations *‘so as to prevent 
abrupt change of economic conditions’’^^ as dangerous 
is really to perpetuate poverty and inefficiency. Dr. 
Radha Kamal Mukerjee suggests a period as long as 
ten years within which the minimum wage of Rs. 30 
per month calculated on certain norms of consump. 
tion may be made universal if conditions per. 
mit. Even this enlightened writer has nothing 
to say in favour of limiting profits, dividends, com- 
missions and such other charges on the proceeds of 
industry or nationalisation of industry in the in- 
terests of giving labour a square deal. Such an 
approach to the problem of a national minimum 
wage concedes to the Indian working class the right 
to exist but certainly not the right to live as part of 
a civilised community. 


22 Kidha Kamal Mukerjee, Th« ladian Working CUtc, p. 192. 



CHAPTER III 

WAGE DIFFERENTIALS IN INDIA: 

A STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 

By M. V. Seshagiri Rao 

It is a well-known fact that wages vary from 
province to province, from industry to industry and 
from occupation to occupation as well as from year 
to year. It needs neither proof nor evidence. Yet 
a scientific study of the variation of wages in India 
is undertaken in this article on the basis of data 
obtained under the Payment of Wages Act by the 
Government of India. The author acknowledges in 
this connection his indebtedness to the authorities 
of the Department of Labour for kindly allowing him 
to make use of the unpublished data* 

The period chosen is one in which the temporal 
changes are strikingly observed. The World War II 
broke out in 1939 and since then has been noticed a 
gradual increase in the cost of living and a conse- 
quent rise in the wage levels. The year 1942 saw 
the beginning of payment of dearness allowances and 
bonuses, and concessions in cash and kind almost 
everywhere in India. The figures for 1942 were 
however not published as they were found incom. 
parable due to the absence of a uniform procedure 
regarding the inclusion of dearness allowances etc. 
in total wages. The figures for that year are there- 
fore dropped in the following analysis. 

The average earnings of the workers in the 
different major industries it> each of the more im- 
portant provinces of British India are given in the 
following tables. The basis of calculation of these 
figures is simple and straightforward. In each pro- 
vince the total wages paid in each industry are 
divided by'the total number of workers in that in- 
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dustry to get the average wage drawn by a worker in 
that industry. It includes therefore a person draw, 
ing Rs. 15 a month as well as another drawing 
Rs. 150 a month. But the proportion of low-paid 
workers being greater than the proportion of com. 
paratively high.paid, we can reasonably expect the 
average to be nearer the minimum than the maxi, 
mum and to represent fairly the income position of 
the vast majority of workers in the industry. The data 
thus helps us to obtain a general idea of the income 
of the working population according to the various 
regions and industries. 

• 

An examination of the variation in the average 
incomes in the different years enables us to compare 
the economic position of the working class in the 
later years with that in the earlier. But it requires 
alcomparison of the trend of the movement of wage 
levels with that of the cost of living. The aim of 
this article is not however to draw conclusions 
regarding the economic position of the worker but to 
verify on a scientific basis the factors which we 
normally expect to influence wage differentials. Let 
us now examine the data. 
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Variation over time: — Var atioti of wages over time 
is of interest as reflecting the great significance of 
factors influencing the economy as a whole like de, 
pressioR or inflation or expansion of activity on wage 
levels. From the tables we notice that the trend in 
general of the movement of wage levels is one of gradual 
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and steady increase in the years 1939, 1940 and 1941 
and a sudden and jerking rise in the two subsequent 
years which is more than proportionate when corn-* 
pared with the previous rate. Considering for 
example the textile industry in Bombay, whereas 
the rise in 1940 over 1939 is by Rs. 9 and the rise 
in 1941 over 1940 is by Rs. 30, the rise in 1943 over 
l94l is by Rs. 411. Thus we find almost a hundred 
per cent rise in the wages paid in the Bombay textile 
industry during the two years 1942 and 1943. The 
increase is not however so marked in the other pro., 
vinces but Bombay maintains the same trend in all 
the other industries also. The. wages in the other 
provinces maintain a kind of uniformly increasing 
trend although sometimes the increase between 1941 
and 1943 is«slightly more than proportionate when 
considered with the increases in the earlier years. 
This trend is quite in harmony with the correspond- 
ing growth in the prices of consumer goods. The 
growth in the' prices was fairly slow till the year 
1941. Then came a rapid rise and prices reached 
unprecedented levels. Many a strike and deputation 
followed. The adjudicators and conciliators were wise 
enough to give decisions favourable to the labour 
class. Bombay led the way by granting dearness 
allowance and other concessions. The other pro. 
vinces followed. This is the main factor that caused 
the sudden and jerking rise in the wage levels after 
1941. 

Variation as between provinces : — There is a 
decidedly significant difference in the wages paid in 
the different provinces. The wages are highest in 
Bombay in all the industries except minerals and 
metals which is an unirnportant industry so far as 
Bombay is concerned. One of the factors which 
caused the regional differences in wages is the differ, 
ential level in the cost of living and the cost of living 
in Bombay is considered to be far higher than in the 
other provinces. Secondly, Bombay is an industrially 
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advanced province. Consequently there is a large 
demand for skilled labour in that province and the 
large demand naturally gives rise to high wages. The 
earnings further depend upon the number of working 
days. Many of these factories are perennial and 
need a perpetual labour supply throughout the year. 
A comparatively high wage rate is necessary to 
attract and to retain the attracted labour. Another 
factor which we notice in this regional variation is 
the influence of localisation on wages. The most 
important and striking example of this influence is 
the minerals and metals industry in Bihar. There 
we And extraordinarily high average wage in this 
industry. Textiles in Bombay and paper in Bengal 
are similar examples. The other industries considered 
are not localised to such an extent and are uniformly 
spread throughout the country* No such influence 
is therefore observed anywhere else. 

Variation as between industries Though the 
variation in the wages paid in the different industries 
is not so marked as in the cases of regional and 
temporal variations, there is a considerable difference 
in the wages paid in the textile and engineering in- 
dustries on the one hand and the rest on the other. 
Throughout the period wages in the engineering 
industry have been considerably higher than the 
wages even in textiles but as the position stands in 
1943, the wages paid in the textiles industry in Bom. 
bay, U. P., and Madras are higher than the wages 
paid in the engineering industry of these provinces. 
Workers are generally least paid in the industries 
coming under the groups of chemicals and dyes and 
wood, stone and glass. The effect of localisation has 
been considered above and the only objections to 
safely concluding that wa^es are highest in the 
engineering and textile • industries are these , stray 
cases of localisation namely, minerals and metals in 
Bihar and paper in Bengal* 

Let us now analyse the variance under the 
different heads on a scientific basis and see what the 
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results will be. The methods of Analysis of Vari, 
ance as applied to a three.fold classification may be 
suitable for this data. To test the significance of 
each of these variances, Prof. Fisher’s ‘z* distribution 
or its modified form of ‘F’ ratio may be convenient 
to use. The ‘z’ distribution is used in the following 
analysis. 

Analysis of Variance 
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The Remainder or the Triple Interaction is the 
best available measure of random variation. The 
variances are therefore compared with the Triple 
Interaction. The function ‘z’ is calculated for each 
of these variances and is compared with its theoretical 
1 per cent value. 

The three main variances, namely, between in., 
dustries, between provinces and between years, are 
found to be significantly greater than the random 
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variation. Hence these variances cannot be attri- 
buted to random causes. There is a definite influence 
of these three factors on the wage levels. Among 
these, the variance between the industries is the 
least and the other two are higher than this. 
It shows that while all the three variances are 
significantly large, the variance between industries is 
comparatively (though not very markedly) small. 
This difference may be attributed to purely random 
causes and no such inference can be drawn from this 
without further examination. 

The three interactions are found to be less than 
the random variation and are thus insignificant. 
It means that these variances may be attributed to 
purely random causes. This result however has its 
own significance. Let us consider thtf interaction 
between Provinces and industries. It is found to be 
insignificant. It means therefore that the inter. re. 
lationship between the wages paid in the different 
provinces is not disturbed to a significant extent by 
the type of industry. Thus in every industry group 
the first place given to Bombay and the relative 
equality of wages between che other provinces is 
maintained. A stray case like minerals and metals 
in Bihar is not powerful enough to upset the 
situation. The above result further means that the 
inter.relationship between the wages paid in the 
diflferent industries is unaffected by the regional 
factor. Thus in every province we find in general 
that wages in the engineering and textile industries 
are higher than in the other industries and the dis- 
crepancies arc not much. A similar interpretation 
can be given in the case of the other two inter- 
actions- The general trend in the movement of 
wage levels in regard to tfme is affected neither by 
the differences in the r.;gions nor by the differences 
in t]ie industries. Nor are the inter-relationships 
between the wage rates in the different Provinces and 
between the wage rates in the different industries 
influenced to any considerable extent by the time 
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factor. The same kind of general relationships is 
to be noticed in all the four years and the same 
trend in regard to time is to be noticed in all the 
Provinces and in all the industries. A few stray 
cases of exception here and there do not alter the 
position to any degree of significance. 

Thus we find that while the three main variances 
namely between regions, between industries and 
between years, are each one of them important and 
highly significant by themselves in influencing the 
wage levels, the effect of each of these factors on the 
others is almost nil. The only exception to this rule 
is the case where the localisation affects the wage 
levels and the influence of this is observed to be 
insignificanb in a general analysis as that done above. 

Problems of standardisation of wage rates for 
different occupations, regulation of wages and the 
fixation of minimum rates are some of the most 
important issues with which public policy has to 
concern itself in the near future. The above analysis 
has clearly shown that in these matters the three 
important factors to be taken into account are the 
natural variations as between Provinces, between the 
different types of industries and over time. It is 
therefore necessary to note the following points ; — 

( 1) Time has no effect on the regional variation 

nor has the type of industry. The differences are 
bound to exist. Therefore in fixing up the minimum 
wage rates we should notice that the same rates 
should not be fixed for workers in the different 
regions. It may lead to greater difficulties unless the 
cost of living in the different centres is brought down 
to the same level. • 

(2) .Time has no effect on the variation between the 
types of industries, nor has the regional factor, ^ork 
in all the types of industries is not uniform. Some 
need skilled labour • and some others are risky. A 
skilled and trained labourer cannot be expected to 
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work for the same wage as given to an ordinary un» 
skilled worker nor is a worker ever willing to go to 
a job where considerable risk is involved for the same 
rate. Wage rates in such industries should neces- 
sarily be higher than where no such skill is needed 
and where no such risk is involved. 

(3) An exceptionally rapid rise is observed in the 
wage rates, or to be more exact, in the average earn, 
ings during the period under review. But this trend 
is not going to continue any longer. Cost of living 
is kept stationary by means of the necessary controls. 
We can expect therefore that the wage rates also will 
remain stationary for the time being and the next 
thing to follow is depression and a consequent lower, 
ing of wage rates. Hence it is necessary in the 
interest of the labourer, in order to raise his standard 
of living, that the wage rates should not be allowed 
to fall. Raising of wage rates is rather more difficult 
than maintaining the levels attained. This is there, 
fore what is to be attempted. 

While these conclusions are based on the analysis 
of wage levels indicated by average earnings, they are 
significant enough to be of considerable use even 
with regard to the regulation of wages for individual 
groups of workers. 


• The author alone is responsible for the views expressed in this article 
grd the Government is in no way committed— Authpr, 



CHAPTER IV 


THE REGULATION OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
WAGE IN INDIA* 

By “Poverty Knocker” 

[The nom-de-vlume disguises an industtialist with nearly 
forty years' experience of Indian labour conditions, particular’ 
ly in the cotton trade. Although the title of the article is the 
“Regulation of Wages", the writer insists that as a pre- 
requisite to regulation, the wage itself should be put on an 
equitable basis and datal as well as piece- work wages and 
conditions of work should be well defined. He suggests a 
directive by Gov^rnment as to the broad policy for the develop- 
ment of Industry and the appointment of Trained Fact 
Finders representing State, Employee, Employer and Manage- 
ment. On these facts a Standardised Wage should be drawn 
up and agreed to, if possible, by negotiation on a basis of 
Minimum Wage plus incentives. The regulation of such a 
wage should be based on sound up-to-date information from 
these trained Fact Finders by the means outlined in the 
Bombay Industrial Disputes Act of 1936, which is to be 'Ampli- 
fied and amended in the light of experience — Editor,] 

The title definitely lays down the pattern of the 
article, viz-t the adjustment by methodical means, 
subject to certain governing principles, of an agreed 
covenant, arrived at by bargaining between two 
parties whereby a payment as a reward for steady 
activity and careful attention to work is made by an 
employer to an employee. The area involved is the 
new India and is assumed to cover the area now 
covered by British India, Indian States and special 
areas. It is therefore assumed that the whole country 
is concerned and no reservations are 'made to cover 
exceptions which at present allow for the avoidance 
of responsibility by an increasing number of indus. 
trial employers who take refUge in Indian States to 
avoid responsibilities to their employees and, their 
financial obligations to the country. The absence of 

* This Chapter was written in April, 1916— 

8 
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a Government Directive (Central and Provincial), as 
to cheir exact Labour Policy makes it difficult to 
arrive at a basis for discussion. Two schools of 
thought exist in this, country — the one insisting on a 
full and complete industrialisation of the highest 
Western pattern, and the other desirous of reversion 
to handicraft principles or Village Industries, in the 
belief that with so many millions on the border line 
of starvation, it is better to divide the total amount of 
wage that can be earned over the maximum number 
of people, on the principle that even a quarter of a 
loaf is better than none at all. 

The capable and patriotic body of Indian Indus, 
trialists who recently visited Great Britain and the 
United States, state in their report that they have 
returned “more than ever convinced that only by 
means of a large-scale industrialisation, backed by 
massive scientific research and education, can India 
hope to emerge from her poverty and distress and 
rapidly build up the high standard of living to which 
her people are entitled.” It is the section of Industry, 
organised on the best Western model, but with modi- 
fications adopted to suit conditions in India, to 
which my remarks apply though they must also form 
a basis for the other two systems of industrialisation 
which 1 am sure will be developed in this country. 
One system is the extreme opposite of the Western 
method and would apply to the general run of Village 
Industries conducted with craftsmanship and oper- 
ating as much as possible under the aegis of Govern- 
ment by means of Cooperative Societies and the 
Industries Department. The other class contemplated 
would be an intermediate class between the above 
two extremes in which the Government felt that it 
would be better for the country as a whole to have a 
partially inefficient industry in terms of man bower- 
hours. as being preferable to unemployment. 

My discussion will be on the Cotton Textile 
Industry, and to illustrate the three classes outlined 
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above I cite two cases in each grade as a guide to the 
above allocation. 

I. Highly Organised Industry : 

(a) Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mills with 
the latest Automatic and semi. Automatic 
machinery installed, with the minimum of 
workers, maximum of pay and the health, 
iest of working conditions. 

(b) Large units containing the latest pattern of 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Finishing and Calico 
Printing machinery fully mechanised. 

II. Intermediate semi-Organised industries : 

(a'* Cotton Spinning Machinery of Harendra. 
nath Ghosh’s “Village Industry Cotton 
Spinning Plant’’ type with or without a 
domestic power.loom industry. 

(h) Small central units for Bleaching, Dyeing, 
Finishing and Calico Printing plants of the 
utilitarian type, i.e. Bleaching and Finish, 
ing Plant of the type originally developed 
in Ahmedabad, and the Japanese Pattern 
Machine Printing. 

III. Village Industries (State Organised and Co.oper- 

ative) : 

(a) Hand Spinning and/or Handloom Weaving 

s 

(b) Dhoby Bleaching and Finishing, Hand 

Dyeing (with or without knot tying), and 
Screen, Spray or Block Printing. 

I am a firm believer in the necessity of India 
having as many plants in operation of the first- 
named class, as can find suitable markets for their 
products. India must take tjae place of Japan in the 
marke*ts of the East for such articles in which she has 
natural advantages, especially in large scale 'basic 
industries. It is wiiih the bulk production of cotton 
yarn and cloth by the latest machinery to which my 
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remarks apply but the basic points apply to all Indus, 
trial Wages and should be considered seriously in 
connection with other organised Industries, no 
matter what type of organisation it may be based on. 

If Indian Industry of the Western pattern is to 
succeed, it must do so on a basis that both the Con. 
sumer and Worker are protected as much or even 
more than Capital and Management. Consumers 
should be protected by a law or laws against the 
anti.social operation of Cartels for maintaining 
unduly high prices, by restraint or elimination of 
competition. The Worker should be protected by 
the foundation of a fair basis for the payment of 
wages, which provides for ample payment and good 
working conditions. The Wage to be built up on a 
guaranteed minimum wage with suitable incentives to 
both datal and permanent employees, in which the 
following conditions among others are recognised ; — 

(1) Labour is permitted the right to bargain so 

that wages co.relate to the capacity of the 
Industry to pay, the latter being dependent 
on the efficiency of equipment, labour and 
Management. 

(2) Labour retains the right to strike after due 

notice and the fulfilment of the law of the 
locality in relation to the rights of the 
notice, conciliation and arbitration. 

^3^ The recognition that the Cost of Living is 
a function of the standard of living and 
that the latter is variable and must be ex, 
pected to go progressively higher. 

In order to secure correct details on which the 
amount and terms on , which a wage rate may be 
standardised, 1 suggest the provision of Fact Finders 
trained to record nothing but facts. These facts 
shoulch be collected and recorded on a basis of agreed- 
upon principles to determine the If vel at which wages 
and conditions of work should be set. In fixing the 
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basis, free negotiation and collective bargaining should 
be allowed full play as between employer and em- 
ployee. The aim should be to make these trained 
Fact Finders an Agency solely employed to sift out 
for the public an objective record on which adjudi- 
cation and/or negotiation by duly constituted Author- 
ities would have the backing of the public as repre- 
senting the consumer. 

An Appeal Committee, selected by the State and 
representing State, Employer, Employee and Manage- 
ment, should be constituted, on which the State would 
represent the interests of the consumer and probably 
the interests of semi. organised and/or unorganised 
workers. There should also be a separate Court of 
Appeal to deal with any case of dispute on the 
reports of individual Fact Finders to which either 
party had taken objection, and should consist at least 
of a representative of the Legal Profession and a 
highly qualified Time Motion Study Expert. 

I strongly deprecate any attempt to constitute 
Fact Finding Boards of the type the U. S. A, Govern, 
ment have attempted to use recently. These Boards, 
appointed by Government Departments, consisting 
of a majority of persons administering Government 
Wage policies and depending almost entirely upon 
Government for technical assistance, merely serve as 
a means of implementing and enforcing Government 
Wage policies. 

The Divatia Report deals with the Standardisation 
and Regulation of Wages in pages 102 et seq. of their 
report, and 1 quote below the basis on which they 
consider Industrial Wages should be built up, as it is 
necessary to know the structure of Industrial Wages 
as a preliminary to deajing with the regulation of 
same : 

■ 1 The establishmenF for’ one locality of that 
wage level which represents at the moment 
an equitable basis between capital and 
labour. 
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2. The establishment of locality differentials. 

3. The analysis of occupational differentials 
relative to each other. 

4. The analysis of normal productivity to be 
returned by labour in each occupation. ” 

Representatives of employers, employees and the 
State, trained as Fact Finders on a common agreed 
basis, should be associated in obtaining and compiling 
records of pertinent facts coming under the above 
four divisions on which wage rates and conditions of 
work are to be fixed, and in the event of disputes at 
a later date, these same Fact Finders should be asso- 
ciated in providing adjudicators with up.to.date re. 
corded facts relative to the dispute under considera. 
tion. By this method we not only have a means 
whereby a standard scheme of wages can be established 
on an agreed basis of facts by free negotiation of the 
parties concerned, but we also have a means whereby 
strikes may be avoided. A period should be provided 
as a "cooling off” period for both sides and should be 
legally defined and limited. Conciliation and Arbit- 
ration should then be a question of following legis. 
lation of the type of the Bombay Industrial Disputes 
Act of 1938. 

The point I definitely wish to make is that the 
first essential of any scheme for an agreed basis of 
wages and the regulation of same afterwards, is the 
collection of facts to assure a square deal to all the 
parties concerned by making the basis on which pay. 
ments are made accurate and fair. In any scheme of 
education, whether Technical or Commercial, the pro. 
vision of a section to train students as Fact Finders 
should be provided. The Business Training Sections of 
Harvard University _shovUd provide a goodbas\s, and 
possibly it might be worth while for the Committee 
recently appointed to consider the establishment of 
the equivalent of a Massachusetts . Institute of Tech- 
nology in India to examine this problem. Alter. 
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natively, it might be one of the subjects to be taught 
by the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, now doing 
some excellent work in Bombay City. 

The next point is that such wages and conditions 
of work should be standardised throughout the count- 
ry so that in the same locality the same level of wage 
is paid for the same amount and type of work. A 
common standardised, wage for each Industry in the 
whole of India is desirable. This does not mean that 
the same wage should be paid, but 1 do feel that the 
conditions of work, other than level of wage, should 
be standard throughout the counfry. The establish- 
ment of a local differential as wage adjustment could 
be made by agreeing to a percentage payment of the 
Standard Lijts. Depending on the basis on which 
the List is compiled, we should have one district with 
a high cost of living paying, say. List plus Twenty 
percent, and another district with cheaper costs of 
living on a List minus, say, Thirty percent basis. 

Having now arrived at a position where the facts 
are collected, it would be advisable to lay down some 
details as to the needs in compiling such standardised 
Wage Lists. For datal hands, it is usual to fix a mini, 
mum wage for the district for the lowest type of work 
involved and move up on the time rate as the quantity 
and quality of work demanded increases. This pay- 
ment should include an incentive payment, and con- 
ditions for the use of incentives are discussed later in 
this note. My experience is that incentives are desir. 
able if linked up with a fair “loading” of the work 
called for from the worker. The general tendency in 
Industrial establishments is to link up as much of the 
labour to a piece.work system, although in India this 
has been overdone in places by the adoption of a 
contract basis inside a particular \ndustry. I definite- 
ly condemn this system as generally unethical and 
anti-social. Another form of piece work 1 havfe met 
with elsewhere is the fixation of a quantity of work 
to be done over a given period at an agreed rate, and 
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on the completion of the allotted and agreed job the 
worker was free to leave his work. This is little 
known in India at present, and the system I would 
like to discuss is the usual one whereby a straight.out 
basis of piece-work is paid including incentives of one 
form or another. The basis of any good piece-work 
system should be so simple and workable as to be 
easily understood, provide a reward commensurate 
with the labour, skill, effort, risk' and responsibilities 
involved, and ensure a fair wage in relation to the 
general level of wages in the district. It should be as 
equitable as possible between employer and employee, 
employer and employer and employee and employee. 
It should surmount the evil of a piece-worker being 
penalised for Management.faults, such as electrical 
and/or mechanical breakdowns, material-s'Iipply.delays 
etc ; in other words, for time lost through causes 
beyond the workers’ control. Equally it should pro- 
vide a stimulus to the employer to provide and im. 
prove working conditions and modernise plant. It 
should provide an incentive, and such incentives 
should be easily capable of calculation and under, 
standing by the worker. Any scheme should provide 
for the correct training of, and payment during this 
training period to, new operatives. It should be so 
framed as to provide a task well within the reason, 
able capacity of the worker including elderly persons. 
The latter cannot normally be expected to maintain 
the output 6f workers in the prime of health, but the 
scheme of wage plus incentive should provide for 
their full reward. This is in reverse to the present 
system where age only too often results in dismissal. 
It is obvious that the system should be capable of 
easy analysis for cost control purposes, and not pro- 
hibitive in cost for clerical and executive staff. It 
should, if possible, have mandatory and not permis- 
sive legal sanction behind it- 

To protect the worker against loss of wages by 
causes beyond his control, a piece-work schedule 
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should provide a minimum guaranteed wage or “Fall- 
Back Pay”. This wage should however be related to 
the work load and capacity factors and should be 
worked out in the form of a simple table which would 
vary from community to community in quantity only. 
It might be argued that regardless of the workers’ 
load they should all receive extra money, but this is 
offset by the fact that an underloaded worker can 
more easily obtain the extra piece work money over 
and above the minimum than a fully loaded worker 
can, and he is therefore not entitled to the full 
amount of extra money. Thus, in effect, both worker 
and employer should share the responsibility and loss 
inherent in underloading of the worker. By the Fact 
Finder correctly assessing the quantum of labour to 
be performed so that the worker is neither under- 
loaded nor overloaded, an Industry will be efficient and 
capable of paying much higher wages than normal* 
Let us take the Power Loom Cotton Weaving In- 
dustry as an example. In compiling a standard Piece- 
work Wage Schedule, we should first of all provide 
say 50% of the expected wage as a Minimum Wage, 
and assured on a datal basis. The figure of 50% is 
not a fixture — it might vary from to 75% accord- 

ing to circumstances —if too low it would perhaps not 
effectively protect the weaver against stoppage caused 
by events beyond his control ; if fixed too high it 
would do away with any incentive, possibly become 
in effect a system of datal payment. 

• 

The work efforts involved should not be thought 
of in terms of the number of looms tended. A two- 
loom weaver on wide looms with direct weft, weak 
yarn, poor and little or no assistance, will certainly 
be doing more work than a five or six loom weaver 
on narrow looms, with gopd yarn, rewound weft and 
auxiliary labour provided. Our first requirement is 
therefore to assess the actdal work load with the 
loom working to full capacity production. . This 
varies from 40% for^ one loom operation in certain 
» 
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centres to 100% operation in a very few cases for 
6,loom weavers. 

A Minimum Wage varying with the centre 
should be agreed upon, e,g. 

R.S. 50 per month for 100% labour load, 

Rs. 35 per month for 40% labour load, 

and pro rata for intermediate points. 

Since the Minimum Wage would be on the basis 
of the work load at maximum output, it follows 
that the extra wages should be paid for attaining 
this maximum production from the looms. In other 
words, we would pay the extra money^on the basis 
of the actual production obtained in relation to the 
potential production as measured for the conditions 
given, the weaver. The ratio of these actual yards to 
the measured potential yards is what we call the 
Weaver’s Capacity. As such we would pay extra 
money, above the minimum wage, on the basis of 
capacity only. 

For example, the extra money would start at 
above 50% of capacity and maximum would be paid 
at 100% capacity as follows : — 
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A suggested basis of payment capable of adjust, 
ment any way might then become ^ 
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The compilation of the above or similar List 
involves the following work by the Fact Finders : 

(1) Measuring the Work Load. 

(2) Measuring the Yardage Potential. 


(3) Measuring the local Wage Level. 

These measurements are known to be possible 
within a plus or minus of 50%. This s'ystem would 
necessitate measurement and adjustment Mill by Mill 
and involve a great deal of work. It would however 
be exact, simple and fair to everybody in addition to 
giving the maximum wage possible. It would pen, 
alise “underloaded” t workers and poorly managed 
establishments, but would reward good workers and 
good* management and prevent the overloading of 
workers. The system outlined above is regarded by 
many as ideal but too individual. The other' system 
is a Universal Uniform Standardisation, and is dealt 
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with very fully in the Divatia Report. This suggest, 
ed Standard List has followed the ‘Uniform List” de. 
veloped in Lancashire, but it can be improved by the 
incorporation of the Minimum Wage system already 
referred to. The writer has used a variation of this 
system without the Minimum Wage provision with 
very satisfactory results over a number of years. 
With the provision of the Minimum Wage clause, it 
would represent a big advance on existing conditions 
and might easily form the basis of a scheme for All- 
India Standardisation. There are many other systems 
of wage payments for weavers in existence, but all 
that 1 have studied can be ruled out as unsatisfactory 
in one form or another except the two named above 
or a third system now under experiment, which is a 
compromise] between these two systerQis but with 
more variation developed owing to the necessity of 
departing from fixing rates for individual conditions 
to enable a Universal List to be compiled. It is 
based on the use of certain Factors such as have been 
used by the Textile Control Board in fixing Ceiling 
Prices for Cloth, but details of various suggested 
Standardised Lists on all three suggestions must 
await some future opportunity, but it is now becom- 
ing a live issue in view of the demand for standardi. 
sation. The demand is accompanied by a demand 
for the amalgamation of the whole or part of the Dear 
Food Allowances in the Basic Wage, The immediate 
needs of the moment therefore may be put down as : 

fa) The compilation of a fair, honest and 
standardised List of Wages, working con- 
ditions and work load. 

(b) Such a List should be in two sections : 

one, a minimum or fall-back datal wage, 
and the other a' piecework or other in. 
centive v/ith -the necessary protection to 
all concerned. 

(c) The incorporation of a portion of the Dear 

Food Allowances in compilation of fa) 
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' and (b) in the process of which the lower 

paid workers would enter the living wage 
sections of the community. 

) The amendment of the Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act to make it broader in the 
light of defects shown by experience. In 
spite of minor defects caused through 
hasty legislation and political “jockeying”, 
it is a good Act and has proved very use, 
ful for the regulation of wages and working 
conditions and the reduction in the 
number of strikers. 

s 

To conclude, I am afraid that I have dealt 
with the constitution of the Industrial Wage in 
India and lyive only suggested regulation by a method 
I have used and found successful, vi?,. Conciliation 
and Arbitration under the Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act of 1938. The prime essential for regu. 
lation is the provision of a sound wage system, and 
I have endeavoured to outline such a system- In 
the course of explaining the development necessary 
for such a system, i have outlined the vital points 
of same, and these same points should be taken into 
account in the Regulation of the Wage. 
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SIXTEEN YEARS OF INDIAN 
TRADE UNIONISM 

By K. Nagahliushanctm and V. Narasimhamurty 

Introduction : -The Indian trade union move, 
ment is a product of the period immediately after 
the Great War of 1914-18, and owes its growth not a 
little to the impetus-given by the activities connected 
with the International Labour Office. The tardy 
development ot this movement in this country is 
ascrib:d to various political and social 'reasons, the 
chief of which are the migratory nature of labour in 
this country, their low wages, long hours of work, 
and conditions of poverty, lack of education, differ- 
ences of language and race among the workers. 

Continuous statistics regarding trade union move, 
ment in India were almost non.cxistent until the 
Trade Unions Act, 1926, was passed. This Act was a 
definite landmark in the history of the progress of 
the movement in the country. Unions ‘registered’ 
under it are required to furnish annually details 
regarding their membership, financial position, etc., 
to the Registrars of Trade Unions appointed in the 
provinces. The object of this paper is to study this 
movement during the period of 16 years between 
1927,28 and 1942*43. 

’ In drawing inferences from the statistics quoted 
here, the following shortcomings must be borne in 
mind : (i) In the first place these statistics relate 
only to trade unions which are registered under the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, and which furnish 
returns prescribed therein. Since registration and 
consequently the submission of.returns is not com- 
pulsory, there are still a number of unions which are 
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unregistered, and the statistics do not furnish a 
complete picture of the trade union movement in 
the country, (ii) The statistics even in regard to 
registered trade unions are incomplete and defective. 
Some unions fail to send returns required under the 
Act and the proportion of such unions (which is 
increasing year by year) can be found from Table 1. 
During 1941.42 nearly 40 p.c. of the registered unions 
failed to submit returns while during ly27-26 it 
was only 3.5 p. c. (iii) Complete reliance cannot be 
placed on the reported membership, because in many 
cases the effective membership is far smaller than 
the recorded membership due to the retaining on 
register of the names of members who have practi- 
cally ceased to be its members, (iv) The figures 
of income and expenditure are far from being 
accurate. 

General Progress : - Subject to the limitations 
pointed out above, Table I gives the progress of 
the trade union movement in India between 
192 /-28, the first complete year after the Act 
came into force and 1942.43, the latest year for 
which figures are available. It will be seen that 
the number of unions increased to nearly 23 
times that of the first year and the number sub- 
mitting returns is only about 17 times. The rate of 
increase was greatest during the triennium 1937-38 
to 1939-40. The total membership increased to about 
seven times during 1927-43 thus bringirig down the 
average membership per union from over three 
thousand in 1927-28 to over one thousand in 1942- 
43. At the same time the average- income per 
member increased from Rs. 1*63 to Rs. 2.3. The 
number of women members increased from a little 
over one thousand in 19i7-28, to about 26 thousand 
in 1942-43. As the strength of the new unions being 
registered year after year is naturally small, the aver- 
age membership per union has been continuously 
decreasing. It is hpwever eticouraging to find that 
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the average income per member has been increasing. 
But it will be seen later that the membership is 
unevenly spread, being concentrated in a few big 
unions. This renders a very large number of smaller 
unions inefficient as they are unable to give any 
special benefits for their members for want of re- 
sources. iAn important point to be noted here is 
the fact that the bulk of the members is illiterate. 
So the routine and clerical part of the work of a 
large number of the unions has to be carried out by 
outsiders on an honorary basis.) 

Progress in Different Industries : — We may now 
proceed to a detailed study of the progress of the 
movement with reference to the different industries. 
Table II gives the number of unions and the 
index number of membership in the different 
industries. ( For convenience, the membership 
numbers are converted into relative figures, with 
the figures of 1936-37 as the base ; and the actual 
number of membership during this base year is also 
given in the same table). The year 1936-37 is im- 
portant in two respects. It synchronised with up- 
ward movement from depression in the trade cycle. 
Further till the end of this year, labour was included 
in the ‘reserved’ subjects according to the Montford 
Reforms, and for the first time it came under elected 
ministers under the new Constitution in 1 937-38. 
For these two special reasons, the year 1936-37 is a 
convenient dividing line and forms a significant base 
year for comparing the conditions in both the periods 
on either side of it. 

As Table II shows, the membership of unions 
in the railways group increased more than four-fold 
during the period from about 48% of the base period 
in 1927-Z8 to 212% in 1942.43. The triennium 
1927-28 to 1929.30 records rapid increase followed by 
a four*year period of retrocession during the great 
depression, when there was a gopd deal of retrench- 
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ment in the railways. The revival started from 
1934-35 and but for the setl acks in the two years 
1936-37 and 1938-39, there was a continuous progress 
in this section. In the textiles.group, in the begin, 
ning, the membership was fairly steady except for 
the sudden spurt m 1931-32, but after 1937-38 the 
increase was very high, bringing the membership in 
191-2-43 to more than five times that of the base 
year and about nine times that of the starting year. 
The membership in the engineering. group was fairly 
high in 1928-29 ; and the failure of the general strike 
in Jamshedpur in that year dealt a severe blow to the 
labour organisation in this industry as this has been 
the chief centre for this industry. It has taken 14 
years to regain its original strength, the membership 
in 1942-43 standing at a slightly higher level than 
that in lS)28-29- Starting from very small beginnings 
the trade union movement in the printing-press 
expanded gradually till 1939-10, when the member- 
ship was more than double that of the base year ; 
afterwards there was a setback, presumably due to 
the difficulties faced by the industry during the war. 
There were several ups and downs in the member- 
ship of seamen’s unions, while docks and ports re, 
corded more or less a steady rise, and in both the 
present membership is about treble that of the 
base year. The miscellaneous-group again recorded 
a steady growth from very small beginnings ; and 
during the war-period the membership in* this group 
has made headway notwithstanding the fluctuations. 
On the whole we find that the movement is very 
strong in the transport industries connected with 
railways and shipping and in the textiles and in the 
engineering industry it has now returned to its 
original strength of 1928-2^. 

Progress in Different Ptovinces : — Turning our 
attention to the different provinces, we find from 
table 111 that in the first year of our present 
survey, trade union membership was the highest 

10 
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TABLE I 

Number, Membership and Finance of Trade Unions 
for the Period 1927-28 to 1942,43. 
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in Bombay followed by Bihar* and then Madras 
in the order of membership. Though the leading 
industrial province, namely Bengal, was lagging 
behind in trade union membership in the beginning, 
it progressed rapidly, taking the first place from 
Bombay in 1931-32, which it maintained since that 
year except for 1940-41. The movement in Bihar 
collapsed in 1929-30 and has not come back to its 
original strength *, further it marked wide fluctuations 
from year to year. The movement is very weak in 
the Punjab also, due perhaps to its backwardness in 
large-scale industries. All other provinces made fairly 
good progress specially after 1936-37. In these six 
years the membership more than doubled itself- in 
Bombay, Bengal, Madras and U.P., increased nearly 
fivefold in C.P. and became slightly less than double in 
Delhi. The movement in Ajmere.Merwara has shown 
hectic spurts in 1939-40 and 1942.43. The movement 
is practically non-existent in Assam and N. W. F. P. 
The fluctuations of the membership in Bombay during 
1935.43 moved sympathetically with those in the 
textile-industry, and it is due to the fact that textiles 
is the predominating industry in that province. In 
U.P. though the membership spurted up in 1937-38, 
there was a setback in the subsequent year and 
gradual recovery later. In the year 1942-43 member- 
ship was highest in Bengal followed by Bombay, the 
two important industrial provinces, and Madras was 
a poor third. The membership in other provinces is 
still smaller. It should be remembered that the 
membership of a large number of unions whose 
jurisdiction extends over more than one province is 
not assigned to the respective provinces but is assigned 
to that province in which the headquarters is 
situated. Such unions belong mainly to railways ; 
and their membership *is distributed over several 
provinces through which -the . particular railway 
extends. 

* For purposes of comparability figures of Sind are added to those of 
Bombay and of Orissa to Bihar. 
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Concentration of Membership : — From table IV 
we notice that throughout the period under consi- 
deration except 1929.30, 100-300 was the ‘model’ 
class for the trade union membership, (i e. the 
frequency of unions of this size was highest^, 
but from year to year the number of small unions 
with a membership of less than 50 has been in- 
creasing. In the first three years more than 80% of 
the membership was confined to unions having more 
than 2,000 members each. Between the years 1932- 
33 and !9j6.37, the membership in these unions came 
down to about 78%, and in later years to 72.%. At 
present half the number of trade unions have a mem- 
bership of less than* 300 ; and about a third of the 
trade unions have a membership between 100 and 300. 
As has already been pointed out, the small unions 
are growing into bigger ones with tirSe. But the 
continued existence of very small unions is a source of 
weakness for the trade union movement. If these 
small unions in a particular industry or region are 
brought together into larger federations, they may 
keep thei>- individuality and at the same time enjoy 
the benefit of the larger bodies. 

In order to compare the degrees of concentration 
of the membership of unions for each year we must 
have some statistical measure of this concept. This 
requires two quantities, (1) the percentage of 
membership in each size to the total membership 
during that’year, and (ii) the percentage of unions 
in each size to the total number of unions during 
that year. The ratio of these two quantities, which 
is called the ‘concentration factor’ would give an 
idea of the relative importance of the different sizes 
for the particular year. The different sizes are arrang- 
ed according to the descending order of the ‘concent- 
ration factor’, andjthen^ the two variables are^ aggre- 
gated. From graph of these sets of values, viZu the 
welL'known Lorenzo Curve, “Coefficient of Concen- 
tration” has been found for each pf the years. 
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TABLE VI 

Table Giving ‘Concentration Factors* Obtained 
from the Graphs for Each Year 


1 
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TABLE VII 

In the following table the Unions in United 
Kingdom are grouped according to their total mem. 
bership at the end of 1938. 
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Table V gives the “Concentration Factors” of each 
size in every year. They are in the same descending 
order as the sizes of unions. Table VI gives the 
“ Coefficients of Concentration”. 

Interpretation of the Nearly Constant Value for the 
Concentration Coefficient : — A striking feature here is 
that the “coefficient” has remained much the same 
throughout this period of 16 years. It can he interpreted 
as the absence of relative changes in the structure with 
reference to membership. As new unions have been 
coming into the fold, older ones were expanding their 
membership, and thus the relative importance of 
the unions of different sizes is maintained. Thus 
while generally the trade union movement has made 
some steady progress, the relative structure of the 
unions in respect of number, size, and membership 
has remained almost the same ; and this is likely to 
continue during the period of growth of the movement, 
till the average is very high. 

In this connection it may be of interest to examine 
the concentration of membership in a veteran country 
of trade union movement, viz>, United Kingdom. 
Table Vil is extracted from Labour Gazette, 1939-4C, 
Vol. 19. 

It will be seen that, while the number of unions 
with a membership of under 1,000 was 691, or nearly 
68% of the total number, such unions accounted for 
only 2.5% of the total membership of alt unions. On 
the other hand, there were 39 unions each with a 
membership of 25,000 or over, whose aggregate 
membership amounted to more than 72% of the total 
for all unions. Nearly one.half of the total member- 
ship was concentrated in the 12 largest unions. The 
higher coefficient of concentration viz. 12.90, in this cast 
also can be explained by the age of the movement and 
the growth of strong unions * with nationwide member, 
ship. In U. K. trade unions are mostly organised 
industry^wise, and the few big important industries 
absorb the largest number of members. 



CHAPTER VI 


LABOUR CONCILIATION AND 
ARBITRATION IN INDIA 

By N. S. Pardasani 
I 

Conciliation and Arbitration are two recognised 
methods of S.ate intervention to secure a peaceful 
settlement of industrial disputes. While conciliation 
is a process by which the representatives of the work- 
men and employers are brought together before a 
third person, or group of persons, with a view to 
persuading them to come to an agreement among 
themselves, arbitration is a means of securing a 
definite judgment or award on any controversial 
issue by referring it to a third party. Both these 
methods can be either voluntary or compulsory, in 
the sense that the State laws may provide for a com- 
pulsory reference to conciliation or arbitration of 
certain types of disputes, or may only offer facilities 
for such submission by prescribing the general con- 
ditions and establishing a suitable machinery for the 
conduct of such proceedings. Such machinery may 
again be either permanent or ad hoc, general or 
specialised. * 

With the advent of large-scale production the 
scope and intensity of industrial disputes has been 
steadily on the increase. The frequency with which 
they recur and the grave industrial and social disloca- 
tion which they cause, have l^d to the importance of 
preserving industrial peace. Strikes and lock. outs, how- 
ever defensible they may be in the context of particu- 
lar disputes, are, from the wider social point of view, 
undoubtedly wasteful methods of securing desirable 
changes. The aim of any enlightened labour policy 
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must, therefore, be to minimise the need for such 
forms of industrial warfare. The total loss resulting 
from industrial dislocations cannot be calculated 
merely in terms of wages and profits foregone, or pro, 
duction curtailed, but must also include the incon, 
venience incurred by, and sometimes misery and 
suffering imposed on, the community in general. This 
is specially so in the case of dispute afecting public 
utilities or essential services like transport, electric 
and gas supply, sanitation and conservancy. But the 
worst sufferers in this process are usually the workers 
themselves, for not only is the proportion of success- 
ful strikes small, but the distress caused among labouc 
is, in many cases, out of all proportion to the gains 
ultimately secured. 

And yet^ exclusive reliance on peaceful settlement 
of disputes is not welcomed by the working classes. 
This is so partly because of their initial distrust of 
the State and its machinery which have, for long, 
been identified with the interests of the propertied 
classes, partly again because of the poor organisation 
of labour, which puts it at a serious disadvantage in 
the presentation of its case in a systematic manner, 
but mainly because of their reluctance to forego the 
use of their new, and perhaps the only, weapon of 
strikes. The initiative and enthusiasm for evolving 
compulsory methods of peaceful settlement have, 
therefore, usually come from the employer class or 
from their supporters in Government, who also find 
in it an opportunity to secure national solidarity for 
achieving other political ends. But, in most countries 
now, labour itself has recognised the need for State 
intervention in preventing or settling disputes. The 
trend of legislation in other countries bears testi, 
mony to the increasingly active part played by the 
State, a tendency which has been naturally reinforced 
in the periods of emergency •created by the two world 
wars. The important question for decision ip the 
near future is, therefore, not the advisability of con, 
ciliacion or arbitratfon but the definition of the exact 
11 
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scope and a study of the comparative merits of 
different forms of peaceful settlement, with a view 
to securing their most efficient functioning. 

11 

In India due to the comparatively recent and slow 
growth of large-scale industries, the proportion of 
workers engaged in factories to the total working 
population is still small. But the concentration of 
industry in a few big towns and the growth of work- 
ing class consciousness the world over due to the 
influence of the socialist doctrine and the foreign 
contacts established mainly through the International 
Labour Organisation, have brought the question of 
industrial relations in the foiefront. This is so 
in spite of the fact that the trade unionism in this 
country is barely a quarter of a century bid. In fact, 
it was the problem relating to wages and employ, 
ment raised during and after the first world war of 
1914-18 that gave rise to trade unions and wide- 
spread strike activity. These again found fresh sources 
of encouragement during the Great Depression of the 
thirtees. The recent world war of 1939-45 created a 
number of problems which, in spite of the anxiety 
shown by Gjvernment to keep labour contented, 
have led to a considerable increase in the number, 
membership and working funds of the unions. The 
strike activity, pronounced as it has been, is likely 
to gather force in the immediate future. It is already 
becoming clear that organised labour will p!ay an 
effective role in the settlement of the impending 
problems some of which have been created or aggra- 
vated by the policy pursued during the war. If care 
is not taken to devise the most efficient methods of 
securing peaceful settlement, industrial strife may, for 
a long time, hamper the progress of the country and 
even paralyse certain parts of our economic activity 
for, some time. 

The history of industrial disputes legislation in 
India is very recent, as the Goyfcrnment prefeued to 
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follow a formal policy of Laissez Faire which in the 
absence of any trade union Movement suited the 
capitalists admirably. Before the passing of the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, trade unions were 
not recognised and later when they were, the distur. 
bed political conditions in the country and the asso. 
ciation of some political leaders with the movement 
often led to the suppression of union activity in the 
name of the preservation of law and order. Only 
in a few cases Provincial Governments appointed 
Strike Committees to conduct a sort of post mortem 
of the strikes, which often had some vague moral for 
the future but did precious little to prevent the in- 
dustrial dislocation and its co*nsequences for the 
workers. The strikes conducted during this period 
were largely unsuccessful due obviously to the weak 
position of the unions Though formally recognised 
after 1926, they suffered from several handicaps which 
prevented them from offering a vigorous and sustain- 
ed opposition to the employers who were already 
well organised. The migratory and heterogeneous 
character of a large section of industrial labour and 
their illiteracy and poverty made for internal weak, 
ness, while external difficulties came from the em- 
ployees who often refused to recognise the unions 
formed except on their own terms, victimized 
the leaders directly or otherwise, started or encour- 
aged the starting of rival unions under their own 
patronage and adopted several other devices which 
are always open to those who have superiority in 
knowledge, social position and funds. 

Ill 

The first step towards State intervention to secure 
peaceful settlement of labour disputes came with the 
passing of the Trade Disputes Act of 1929 which, 
with its subsequent amendntent fn 1938 and the issue 
of Rule 81- A under the Defence of India Act in 
January 1942, still constitutes the law for the whole 
country. 7 he chief provisions of the Act of 1929 
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may be briefly noted. It provides for voluntary con- 
ciliation by laying down that if any trade dispute 
exists or is apprehended, the Provincial Government, 
or where the employer concerned is the head of the 
department under the control of the Central Govern- 
ment or is the Federal Railway Authority or a railway 
company operating a Federal Railway, the Central 
Government may refer any matters connected with 
the dispute to a Court of Inquiry or refer the dispute 
to a Board of Conciliation for promoting a settle- 
ment thereof Where, however, both parties to the 
dispute apply for such reference to a Court or Board 
and the appointing authority is satisfied that the 
persons applying represent the majority of each party, 
a Court or a Board, as the case may be, shall be 
appointed accordingly. The Court of inquiry con- 
sists of one independent person or of an independent 
Chairman and such independent persons, as the 
appointing authority thinks fit. The Court is to 
enquire into the matters referred to it and report 
thereon to the appointing authority. The Board of 
Conciliation consists of one independent person or 
of a Chairman and two or four other members, as 
the appointing authority thinks fit. Where the 
Board consists of more than one person, the Chair- 
man shall be an independent person and other 
members shall be either independent persons or per- 
sons appointed in equal number to represent the 
parties to the dispute, all persons appointed to re- 
present any party shall be appointed on the recom. 
mendation of that party. It is the duty of the Board 
to endeavour to bring about a settlement of the 
dispute referred to it and in doing so may do all such 
things as it thinks fit for the purpose of inducing the 
parties to come to a fair and, amicable settlement of 
the dispute. If a settlement is arrived at by the 
parties, a memorandum of settlement is submitted to 
the ‘^appointing authority, and if no settlement is 
reached, the Board sends a full report of the pro. 
ceedings, facts, circumstances together with its own 
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findings and recommendations for the determination 
of the dispute, to the appointing authority which is 
obliged to publish the reports of the Court of Inquiry 
and Board of Conciliation. 

In addition to these provisions for settling dis, 
putes, the Act prohibited certain types of strikes and 
lock. outs. It laid down that any person going on a 
strike or declaring a lock-out in any of the public 
utility services (the railway service, postal telegraph 
and telephone service, undertakings which supplied 
light or water to the public and any system of public 
conservancy or sanitation)* without giving fourteen 
days notice to the other party, within one month of 
such strike or lock-out, would be punishable with 
fine and imprisonment. Again, it declared illegal 
strikes or lock-outs which had any object other than 
the furtherance of a trade dispute within the trade or 
industry in which the strikers or employers locking 
out were engaged and which were designed or cal- 
culated to inflict severe hardship upon the community 
and thereby to compel any Government in British 
India, the Federal Railway Authority or the Crown 
Representative to take or abstain from taking any 
particular course of action. Thus lightning strikes 
and lock-outs in public utilities and sympathetic or 
political strikes and lock-outs were prohibited. 

The provisions of the Act of 19Z9 relating to 
conciliation, though well-conceived, were unfortun- 
ately not utilised to any appreciable extent. The 
Central and the Provincial Governments who were 
given the initiative and discretion in settling the 
machinery in motion took several years to frame the 
necessary rules, so that even when conciliation was 
desired by the parties, the authorities were often 
not ready to offer the* necessary facilities quickly 
enough. As the conciliation machinery provided 
under the Act was of an ad hoc nature, it offered 

* To thc-^c were added jvater-transport, tiamways and supply of power 
by the Trade Disputes (Amendment) Act of 1»38. 
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excellent opportunities to the Central and Provincial 
Governments to exercise their discretion in favour 
of inaction or inordinate delay. A lead in the 
opposite direction was, however, given by Bombay 
province where the Trade Disputes Conciliation Act, 
1934, provided for a regular conciliation staff con- 
sisting of the Commissioner of Labour who was to 
be the C'hief Conciliator ex.officio, and Assistant 
Conciliators and Special Conciliators. It also pro- 
vided for the appointment of a Labour Officer "to 
watch the interests of workmen with a view to 
promote harmonious relations between employers and 
workmen and to take steps to represent the grievances 
of workmen to employers for the purpose of obtain- 
ing their redress”. The Conciliators were empowered, 
either on an application made by both parties to a 
dispute or on the report of a Labour Officer or upon 
his own knowledge or report, to ask the parties to the 
dispute to appear before him and to hold conciliation 
proceedings. For this purpose the Conciliators are 
jnven certain prescribed poivers in addition to the 
powers vested in the Courts under the Code of Civil 
Procedur,', 1908 in trying a suit in respect of the 
following matters, viz : — 

(a) Summoning and enforcing the attendance 
of any person and examining him on oath ; 

(b) Compelling the production of documents 

and material objects ; and 

(c) Issuing commissions for the examination of 
witnesses. 

The Centre and the other provinces were, how- 
ever, slow to act on these lines. In 1937, the Govern, 
ment of India, in pursuance of the provisiotis of the 
Act of 1929, decided to set up a conciliation machine- 
ry for the prevention of .disputes and the promotion 
of cqrdial relations between the Railway Administra^ 
tion and the labour engaged in railways. The 
Trade Disputes (Amendment) Act of 1938 empowered 
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the Central Government in respect of undertakings 
carried on by them or under their authority or by a 
railway company, and the Provincial Governments 
in respect of undertakings within their Province, to 
appoint Conciliation Officers, charged with the duty 
of mediating in or promoting the settlement of trade 
disputes Since a Chief Commissioner of Labour 

and Regional Commissioners, of Labour have been 
appointed to do conciliation work in industries or 
occupations which come under the control of the 
Central Government. 


IV 

An important step was taken'by Bombay province 
when by passing the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act 
of i938, it introduced the principle of compulsory 
conciliation* of all disputes except those which the 
parties had agreed to submit to arbitral ion. The Act 
provided for an elaborate conciliation machinery, 
official and non-official ; prescribed in detail the con- 
ciliation procedure; laid down the mantier in which 
labour was to be represented at such proceedings 
through the unions ; spccifietl the status and rights 
of different types of unions ; declared strikes and 
lock outs before the commencement or completion of 
such proceedings illegal; and provided for the establish- 
ment of a Coutt of industrial Arbitration. The 
Court, consisting of persons of the highest judicial 
qualifications, was given the important function of 
interpreting the provisions of the Act, of finally 
settling the standing orders relating to the conditions 
of work, and of acting as arbitrator in matters in 
which the parties had not agreed to submit their dis- 
pute to any other party. The prominent features of 
the Act attracted attention throughout the country 
as the measure broke hew ground in India and was 
much in advance of the All-India legislation. It was 
adopted as a model for similar legislation irr some 
other provinces two of which— United Province’s and 
Madras — had drafv measures ready though they could 
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not see them through owing to the resignation of the 
Congress Ministries in 1939- The Act was, how- 
ever, vehemently opposed by several labour leaders 
during its passage in the provincial legislature and 
outside on various grounds many of which raise 
questions of principle and are, therefore, likely to 
come up for discussion in any attempt to reconsider 
trade dispute legislation for other parts of the 
country. 

The first and the most important objection against 
the Act was the basic one which questioned the 
advisability of introducing the principle of compul- 
sory conciliation. It was argued that conciliation by 
its very nature was voluntary, and that any compul- 
sion of parties in this respect would be undesirable, 
specially when the principle of voluntary conciliation 
embodied in the Trade Disputes Act of i929 had 
been scarcely availed of. It was also feared that as 
labour was not yet sufficiently organised to hold out, 
or even to present its case in a systematic manner, 
the final outcome of conciliation by State officials 
might often go against it, thereby leading to the 
perpetuation of the pre.sent exploited condition of 
the workers. Secondly, the Act was opposed on the 
ground that since during the pendency of the con- 
ciliation proceedings strikes (and lock.outs^ would 
be illegal, this would take away from the workers 
about the only weapon they possessed in their struggle 
against the*employcr. It was felt that the postpone- 
ment of strikes would lead to a cooling down of the 
enthusiasm of labour, thereby increasing the 
cultics of organising a successful strike. The further 
restriction that strikes had to be declared within two 
months of the completion of conciliation proceedings 
was also regarded as a hardship for labour. That 
similar restrictions were imposed on lock- outs was 
not treated as a material consideration since, in any 
case ^lock-outs were rare as the employers had the 
upper hand in the control of industry and did not 
have to resort to these methods’ of warfare. It was 
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labour that had to fight. Thirdly, the provisions 
regarding the organisation and status of trade unions 
were regarded as likely to weaken the labour move- 
ment by causing a split in the workers’ ranks. The 
rather elaborate provisions making for three kinds of 
unions, Qualified, Registered and Representative, the 
power given to a union with a larger membership to 
apply for the cancellation of the registration of an, 
other, though it itself may not be entitled to registra- 
tion, the grant of the status of a registered union to 
one with only 5 p. c. membership if “recognised” by 
the employer but with not less than 25 p. c. (50 p. c. 
in the original draft) if not “recognised” by the 
employer, etc., were bitterly resented by several persons 
who were intimately connected with the organisation 
of labour. The official character of the conciliation 
machinery, the heavy penalties prescribed for those 
involved in illegal strikes and other minor provisions 
were also criticised from the workers’ viewpoint. 

It was, however, obvious to any impartial student 
of industrial relations that the defects of the Bombay 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, were unduly magnified 
for political reasons and that the other side of the 
shield was, unfortunately, missed even by those whose 
concern for the good of the working classes was 
above suspicion.* The working of the Act has also 
shown that whatever may be the limitatljon of the 
measure, the objection raised against it were, except 
in one respect, largely misconceived. Though the 
provisions of the Act have been applied only to a 
limited field — the cotton textile, silk and woollen 
industries in Bombay Province — and tested in an 
abnormal period dominated by war, it cannot be 
disputed that its basic principles have been found to 
be salutary. It is in the part relating to the organi, 
sation of unions that the criticism of the Act has 
been partly justified. Even . in i938 no satisfactory 

♦ For a detailed study of the provisions and a critical estimate of the 
Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, see the author’s paper in the Indian 
Journal of Economics, July 1^40. 

12 
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explanation was offered for the undue importance 
given to the employers in the “recognition” of unions 
or for the prescription of as large a percentage as 25 
for non, recognised unions to get registration. It 
must, however, be mentioned that the fear of “com- 
pany unions” dominating the movement, has not 
materialised ; but it has been realised that 25 p- c- is 
too high a figure to be reached and correction is now 
being sought of this and other points by suitable 
amendment of the Act. The period of two months 
allowed for declaration of strikes after the completion 
of conciliation proceedings could also be extended 
under certain conditions, without defeating the 
objects of the Act. An AllTndia measure providing 
for compulsory recognition of trade unions by the 
employer, if they satisfy certain statutory conditions 
interpreted by an impartial Board of Recognition, has 
been before the Central Legislature since 19‘f3 and 
will remove one of the objections against the Bombay 
Industrial Disputes Act of 1938. The working of the 
Act has also disclosed the need for expediting con- 
ciliation proceedings and for establishing Labour 
Courts for taking over a large volume of comparatively 
less important work, connected with the redress of 
individual grievances arising out of the interpretation 
of law and agreements, leaving the Industrial Court 
to exercise primarily appellate jurisdiction and to do 
arbitration work. An amendment of the Bombay 
Act of 1938 is in active preparation by the recently 
reinstated popular Ministry and may, by removing 
the defects of the original measure, make it a model 
for the country as a whole. 

There are still a few who oppose compulsory 
conciliation in principle. But it must be remembered 
that, after all, compulsory conciliation, with its in- 
cidental prohibition of strikes and lock-outs before 
the commencement or completion of conciliation 
proceedings, only amounts to exploration of the 
possibilities of a peaceful settlement and, to that end, 
only postpones the right of labour vo go on strike. To 
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say that any State interference regulating industrial 
relations or any legal limitation on the right to declare 
a strike is a deprivation of the essential rights of the 
worker is to confuse liberty with license. Postpone, 
ment of strikes, until the possibilities of a compromise 
or understanding are examined, is an essential element 
in the creation of a suitable atmosphere for settlement 
of disputes and would, even otherwise, be desirable 
from the point of view of the workers. It would 
eliminate frivolous and premature strikes and conserve 
the energies of workers for fighting out issues which 
are really fundamental. This would raise the prestige 
of strikes, make for better organisation and greater 
public support and thus lead to*a higher percentage 
of successful strikes. 

• V 

But, while the case for compulsory conciliation is 
thus clear, the same cannot be said for compulsory 
arbitration which entails the obligation on both 
parties to accept the award of the arbitrator, or for 
compulsory adjudication with the power given to 
Government to enforce the award of the adjudicator, 
as both these methods put the fate of labour entirely 
in the hands of such deciding authority. The achive. 
ment of social justice becomes wholly dependent 
upon the competence, sincerity and enlightenment of 
this authority which will naturally derive its com, 
plexion from the State. The workers cannot hope to 
achieve any radical change in their position and will, 
therefore, have to be satisfied with such minor 
changes as are acceptable to State officials. Compulsory 
arbitration or adjudication, unless used sparingly and 
with considerable caution, may amount to an un, 
justified State imposition and may pave the way for a 
complete negation of the principle of democracy. In 
times of national emergency like war, however, the 
State feels called upon to check any industrial dis, 
locations which may hamper the efiective mobilisation 
of resources for national defence, and therefore corn.* 
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pulsory arbitration or adjudication is often intro* 
duced. 

In India the principle of compulsory arbitration 
was first introduced in Bombay when in May, 1941, 
the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, was 
amended and provision was made (Section 49-A) for 
the Provincial Government to refer any dispute to 
the arbitration of the Industrial Court in any of the 
following circumstances, when : — 

(1) a serious outbreak of disorder or a disloca- 
tion of the peace is likely to occur ; or 

(2) serious or prolonged hardship to a large 

section of the community is likely to be 
caused by reason of the continuance of the 
industrial dispute ; or ' 

(3) the industry concerned is likely to be 

seriously afi^ected and the prospects and 
scope for employment curtailed as a result 
of the continuance of the industrial dispute. 

Though this amendment was carried during the 
war period, its scope was obviously not restricted to 
matters which were likely to affect directly the prose- 
cution of the war ; it applied, however, only to the 
cotton textile, silk and woollen industries in Bombay 
province, to which the provisions of the Bombay In- 
dustrial Disputes Act, 1938, were applicable. 

In January 1942, Rule 18,A of the Defence of 
India Act empowered the Central Government to 
refer any trade dispute for conciliation or adjudication, 
to prohibit strikes and lock-outs in connection with 
any trade dispute, to require employees and workmen 
to observe certain conditions and terms of employ- 
ment for a given period, and to enforce the decision 
of any adjudicating authority. An Order passed 
under this Rule in March 1942 prevented any person 
in any undertaking from going on strike without 
giving 14 days’ clear notice to the employers within 
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one month before striking and, if a dispute was 
referred for conciliation or adjudication, from going 
on strike until the expiry of two months after the 
conclusion of such a reference. These powers are, 
however, to be exercised only if in the opinion of the 
Central Government, it is necessary or expedient to 
do so for securing the defence of British India, the 
public safety, the maintenance of public order or the 
efficient prosecution of the war, or for maintaining 
supplies and services essential to the life of the 
community. 

Thus, at one stroke, the Central Government 
assumed powers of referring disputes to compulsory 
conciliation or what amounted to compulsory arbit. 
ration (adjudication with power to Government to 
enforce the award) provided the dispute appeared to 
affect defence, public safety, etc. These powers have 
since been extended also to Provincial Governments 
Hence, the significance of these provisions has been 
far,reaching» But, while adjudication under the De* 
fence of India Rule if frankly a war measure, the 
compulsory arbitration provided for in Bombay is not 
so. Fortunately, it has so far been sparingly used and 
has not for that reason aroused any pronounced 
hostility. But once the difficulties of the transition 
period are over, the principles of compulsory arbitra. 
tion or adjudication will be found inappropriate. 
They smack of the Fascist State which represents the 
extreme development of the doctrine of complete 
elimination of industrial warfare by conceding full 
authority to the Government, or an authority ap, 
pointed by it to impose a settlement on capital and 
labour. The extension or even the retention of that 
principle, however defensible in the short run, will be 
ultimately disastrous. • 

For a correct understanding of the issues involved 
in the adoption of different methods of peaceful 
settlement of industrial disputes, it is necess£fry to 
bear in mind that Industrial peace in itself is only a 
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limited objective, the utility of which must be judged 
largely by the actual results which it yields in the 
terms of a steady improvement in the conditions of 
labour. In India a number of important issues likely 
to create prolonged and widespread disputes have to 
be faced in the near future ; a radical change in the 
basic wage-rates ; provision of high and stable level 
of employment as an accepted State policy ; intro- 
duction and extension of social security schemes, and 
a general improvement in the working and living 
conditions of employees so that they can not only 
share in the control of industry but can also have 
adequate leisure apd suitable surroundings for a 
healthy and good life. The financial policy pursued 
during war-time, and even after, has unfortunately 
aggravated the seriousness of some of th^se problems. 
If the solution of these problems is to be achieved 
with the minimum possible strife and dislocation, the 
following main principles must not be lost sight of. 

First of all, the State must aim at a progressive 
narrowing of the scope of conflicts. It can do this 
partly by taking certain vital matters in its own hands 
and legislating upon them directly, and partly by 
actively encouraging the close association of capital 
and labour in the day to day decisions in industry 
through the establishment of Works Committees. 
Such regular contact will not only give labour a sense 
of dignity but will also give opportunities to the two 
parties to adjust their differences of outlook and there- 
by exercise a healthy check on the accumulation of 
grievances. Secondly, in matters which appear to be 
controversial, the State must foster the practice of 
joint negotiation between capital and labour and only 
occasionally interfere to order an impartial invest!, 
gation of a major complicated issue, giving the results 
of such investigation full publicity so as to create and 
maintain a healthy anU vigilant public opinion. 
Thirdly, for the peaceful settlement of disputes which 
cannot be prevented, care has to taken to devise a 
conciliation procedure which gives a fair and equal 
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opportunity to both parties to state their cases, in a 
full and frank manner. In the present structure of 
society, the personnel available for conciliation etc., 
the procedure prescribed for the conduct of negotia- 
tion and other incidental requisites are likely to land 
considerable advantages to capital because of its 
financial resources and influence with Government 
which it can bring to bear on the representation of 
its case. A deliberate effort has. therefore, to be 
made to set up a machinery capable of resisting the 
subtle advances of capital and to develop the relative 
stability and resources of the working class organic 
sations. And lastly, each province should have 
specialised judicial bodies like the Industrial Court in 
Bombay and other Labour Courts to interpret and 
apply industrial laws and agreements. 

The success of the above measures will, ultimately, 
depend upon the sense of public responsibility which 
the State is able to instil in the minds of employers 
and workers and on the activity which it displays in 
bringing about a substantial change in the condition 
of the workers by direct State efforts. In a society 
like ours where the institutions of production are 
based on the pursuit of private profit, the interests of 
capital and labour will, over a wide field, continue to 
remain divergent and it may not always be possible 
for the State to bring about a real change by an 
exclusive reliance on peaceful methods. It would be 
a misreading of human nature, as well sfs of certain 
stubborn facts relating to the present distribution of 
wealth, to expect that every industrial dispute is 
capable of peaceful settlement. These are certain 
fundamental differences which call for a trial of 
strength. To suppress these and to accept the prin- 
ciple of peace at any prices is to sacrifice both progress 
and liberty. 

I’osr scMtipr 

The Bombay Industrial Relations Bill, 1946, 
seeks to amend and consolidate the law rela- 
ting to trade dispute in Bombay. In view of 
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certain revolutionary changes introduced in it and 
the possibility of their being adopted in AlLindia 
legislation, its main provisions may be briefly indi- 
cated. 

In the first place, the Bill introduces some minor 
changes with a view to correcting some of the defects 
revealed in the working of the Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1938. For example, it expedites con, 
ciliation procedure by curtailing the maximum dura- 
tion of such proceedings; transfers minor disputes 
which involve no substantial issues and which are 
not likely to be settled quickly and finally by concilia- 
tion procedure to. Labour Courts; thereby it also 
relieves the Industrial Court of much petty work ; 
penalties for illegal strikes are reduced and those for 
illegal lock-outs enhanced ; relief is given in case of 
illegal strikes and lock-outs about which doubt existed 
at the time of the commencement of the offence 
about their legality and where work is promptly 
resumed. The principle of one registered union for 
each industry or occupation is retained but the mini- 
mum percentage of membership required for a repre- 
sentative union is reduced from 25 to 15; the 
recognition of the employer to a 5 per cent union to 
make it a registered union is withdrawn ; and a new 
class of primary unions comprising of at least 15 per- 
cent of the workers in any single “undertaking” is 
added. 

Two fundamental innovations are, however, in- 
troduced— the creation of Approved Unions and the 
principle of Compulsory Arbitration. 

Those unions which are prepared to abide by 
certain rules are to be put on an Approved List and 
offered special privileges. Such minors must make 
and observe rules to the effect that : — (U their mem- 
bership subscriptioti shall not be less than four annas 
per .jmonth (this may be reduced to two annas by the 
Provincial Government) ; (2) their Executive Com. 
mittees shall meet at intervals of not more than three 
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months ; (3) all resolutions passed shall be recorded 
in a minute book ; (4) their accounts be audited 
every year by an auditor appointed by Government ; 
(5) every industrial dispute in which a settlement is 
not reached by conciliation shall be submitted to 
arbitration and Government’s reference of any dispute 
to arbitration will not be refused ; and (6) no strike 
shall be sanctioned unless all the peaceful methods 
provided by law are exhausted and then only if a 
majority of their members vote by ballot in favour of 
a strike. 

In return, the Approved Unions get the following 
special privileges. Their officers ^can collect union 
dues on the premises where wages are paid, can put 
up notices on such premises, hold discussions with the 
employers an^ employees as also inspect such places 
of work. Further, Approved Unions can apply for 
legal aid at the expense of the Provincial Government 
in all proceedings before the Industrial Court or 
Labour Courts. An attempt is thus made to change 
the objectives of the trade union movement by 
putting a premium on peaceful methods of settle., 
ment of disputes. 

But most important of all. the Bill seeks to per- 
petuate, and widen the scope of, the principle of com- 
pulsory arbitration embodied in the amendment of 
the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act carried in i^4l. 
It lays down that Government may refer any 
industrial dispute to the arbitration of the ’Industrial 
Court if it is satisfied that — 

(1) by reason of the continuance of the dispute 

(at a serious outbreak of disorder or a 
breach of the public peace is likely to 
occur ; or ^ 

(b) serious or prolonged hardship to a 
large section* of the community is 
likely to be caused ; or 

(c) the industry concerned is likely to be 
seriously affected or the prospects and 


13 
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scope for employment therein curtail, 
ed ; or 

(2) the dispute is not likely to be settled by other 
means ; or 

(3) it is necessary in the public interest to do so. 

The last two sub.sections practically vest the 
Government with full authority to refer any rhatter 
to the arbitration of the Industrial Court. 

Finally, the Bill makes provision for setting up 
Joint Committees of workers and employers, establish, 
ing ad hoc Courts of Inquiry whenever necessary and 
for maintenance of records of conditions in industries 
presumably to assist the arbitration authorities to 
come to fair conclusions. 



CHAPTER VII 

INDIA AND THE 1. L. O. 

By P. P. Pillai 

Two strands of thought, the one humanitarian 
and idealistic and the other utilitarian and practical, 
have combined together to create the I. L. O. On 
the one hand is the conviction that existing con. 
ditions of labour, involving as they do serious in- 
justice, hardship and privation* to large numbers of 
people produce unrest so great that the peace and 
harmony of the world are imperilled, and that an 
improvemer*t of these conditions is, therefore, 
urgently required. On the other hand is the well, 
founded apprehension that the zeal for social progress 
may be effectively quenched in the intense struggle for 
capturing a limited international market; the failure 
of any nation to adopt humane conditions of labour 
is an obstacle in the way of other competing nations 
which may desire to improve conditions in their own 
countries. Universal peace can be established only 
on the basis of social justice ; and social justice can be 
established only on the basis of international agree- 
ment. This is the substance of the famous Preamble 
to the Constitution of the I. L. O. 

« 

Though the I. L. O. was born only in 1919 — it is 
one of the principal international organizations 
created by the Peace Treaties which concluded World 
War I - the idea of regulating labour conditions by 
international treaty had been exercising men’s minds 
for a much longer period. Immediately after the 
Napoleonic Wars, Robert Owen’s voice was heard 
pleading with the Congress of Aix-la Chapelle that 
international regulation of labour should be one of 

♦Reproduced with the kind permission of the Indian Council of World 
Affairs from Pamphlet No. 9 in their series *india and the World.*’ 
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the conditions of the new Peace. Somewhat later, 
in 1839, the French economist Blanqui took up the 
tale in his Coura d* Economic Industrille : ‘So far/ 
said he, ‘treaties have been made between the various 
powers for the sake of binding each other to kill 
men ; why not make treaties today to preserve men’s 
lives and rnaJee them happier V Then there was 
Daniel Le Grand, the Alsatian manufacturer, who 
appealed in 1847 to the Governments of France, 
Fngland, Prussia and Switzerland for the enactment 
of international legislaticm for the protection of the 
working classes. These pioneers did not toil in vain, 
for their ideas were taken up by others, and the first 
International Labour Conference, convoked, curiously 
enough, by the German Government, was held in 
1890. This Conference, though pioductive of no 
concrete results, exerted a profound mofal influence. 
From it and from the International Labour Cong 
resses of Zurich and Brussels, both held in 1897, 
sprang the International Association for Labour 
Legislation. The first decade and a half of the new 
century witnessed brisk progress in the field of 
ameliorative labour action. Two official labour con^ 
ferences met at Berne in 19J5 and 1906, and a new 
trail in international action was blazed when these 
conferences drew up for the first time two Inter- 
national Labour Conventions prohibiting, the first 
the night, work of women, and the second the use of 
white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 
With the outbreak of the first World War in I9l4, 
international labour problems came to be viewed 
from a new angle. There was a change of attitude 
on the part of the trade union movement, which till 
then had declined to cooperate w'ith the Inter- 
national Association of Labour Legislation ; and in 
1916, the Leeds Conference of the General Fcdera. 
tion of Trade Unions resolved that — 

The Treaty of Peace must place beyond the reach 
of capitalistic international competition, and 
secure for the workers of all countries, a mini- 
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mum of moral and material guarantees regarding 
the right to work, the right to organize, regu- 
lation of imported labour, social insurance, hours 
of work and the health and safety of the workers. 

The Conference further recommended that an Inter- 
national Commission should be appointed to super- 
vise the execution of labour agreements, and that an 
International Labour Office should be established to 
gather material regarding labour legislation. Public 
opinion on this point having gained further momen. 
turn, the Paris Peace Conference appointed a Com. 
mission on International Labour Legislation on the 
31 January 1919, and it was this .Commission which 
framed the Constitution of the 1. L O. 

The 1. L. O. functions through an annual con- 
ference, a 'Governing Body, and a permanent 
secretariat. The Conference is composed of four 
delegates appointed by each country, two of whom 
represent the Government, and one each the or- 
ganized workers and employers, of the country. Each 
delegate may be accompanied by not more than two 
technical advisers for each item on the agenda of the 
Conference. Each meeting of the Conference dis- 
cusses a report presented by the Director of the 
1. L O. on the work of the Organization during the 
preceding year, and considers specific questions 
relating to conditions of work with a view to agree- 
ment on international measures. The d‘^cisions of 
the Conference generally take the form of Conven- 
tions or Recommendations A Convention is a pro. 
posed treaty. According to the 1. L O.’s constitu- 
tion, the Governmean ot crch Member-State of the 
1 L, O. inu^t submit Uonvcutions vviihin eighteen 
months of their adoption to its own Parliament or 
other competent authority for decision as to whether 
it can be accepted and applied within its country. This 
is the process of ratification of a Convention, and it 
is worth while remembering that each Member-State 
possesses full authority for rejecting or ratifying any 
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of the I. L. O ’s Conventions. In case of ratification, 
however, the State becomes a party to the Treaty 
with other ratifying States, and is under an obli. 
gation to see that its own law and practice are in 
accordance with the Convention. This is no empty 
formality, since each ratifying country has to report 
every year to the Conference on the steps taken to 
give effect to the Convention, and these reports are 
very carefully scrutinized by the 1. L. O. Since the 
Conference consists of the representatives of Gov- 
ernments, employers and workers in the propor. 
tion of 2:1:1, and since the adoption of any 
Convention requires a two.thirds majority, it is 
apparent that a Convention adopted by the I. L. O. 
represents the highest common measure of agree- 
ment reached between Governments, eipployers and 
workers. 

Article 5V of the Charter of the United Nations 
provides that specialized agencies established by 
inter.govcrnmcnial agreement and having wide inter, 
national responsibilities in their several fields shall 
be brought into relationship with the United 
Nations. The I. L. O. has been the first of these 
specialized agencies to establish relations with the 
U. N. an agreement defining these relationships 
having been approved by the General Assembly of 
the U. N. on the 14 December, 1946. 

It is a matter for satisfaction that on the Govern, 
iug Body of 1. L. O. India has been able to obtain 
her share of representation. The Governing Body 
is, as its name indicates, the executive committee of 
the Organization and it consists of 16 representatives 
of Governments (of whom six shall be non.huropean) 
and 8 representatives each, from the employers’ and 
workers’ groups of the Conference (of whom two 
from each group shall be non-Huropean;. Of the 16 
Government seats, 8 are allotted in permanence to 
the eight States of chief industrial importance. Dur, 
ing the first two years, India’s dlaim to be regarded 
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as one of the eight leading industrial countries of the 
world was not recogni 2 ed at Geneva, in 1922, how- 
ever, as a result of India’s persistent agitation, her 
claim was admitted ; and since then the Government 
of this country has been enjoying the privilege of 
having a permanent place reserved for it in the 
Governing Body. In 1934, when the United States 
and Russia joined the I. L. O., it became necessary to 
revise the list of the eight States ot chief industrial 
importance, and some apprehensions were enter- 
tained in this country as to whether India would 
find a place in the new list. But the Governing 
Body which met in January 1935 included India in 
this list, and it is not likely that her place will ever 
again be threatened. India’s first representative on 
the Governing Body was Sir Louis Keashaw; after him, 
the High Commissioner for India in London has 
always represented the Government of India on the 
Governing Body. Nor have the interests of Indian 
employers and workers been unrepresented at the 
Governing Body. Mr. D. P. Khaitan was the first 
Indian Employers’ Delegate to take part m the work 
of the Governing Body, when he attended one of its 
sessions in 1929 as a representative of the British 
Empire group of employers on that body. In 1931, 
Mr. David Erulkar was chosen a Deputy Member of 
the Governing Body, and in 1934, when the Em- 
ployers’ Group in the Conference of that year 
elected him as Titular Member, the claim of Indian 
employers to representation on the Governing Body 
was fully met. Indian labour interests were re. 
presented on the Governing Body by Mr. N. M. 
Joshi, who has been connected with the 1. L. O. from 
the old Washington days. He was a Deputy Member 
of the Governing Body from 1922 to 1934, and a full 
member from 1944 ; in 1945, he was again elected a 
Deputy Member. While on this topic, it may be 
mentioned that Sir Atul Chatterjee presided ^over 
the International Labour Conference of 1927 and 
was elected the first overseas chairman of the Govern- 
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ing Body in 1932, thus filling the highest positions 
in the International Labour Organization. 

In pre-war days the International Labour Office 
had a staff of about 400. In appointing the staff, the 
Director-General is enjoined, so far as is possible 
with due regard to efficiency, to select persons of 
different nationalities, and to see that a certain 
number of these shall be women. The experiment 
was fraught with risk, but the L L. O. has succeeded 
in evolving a truly international cadre of civil ser- 
vants, whose national loyalties are geared to a higher 
international loyalty. 

The expenses of the Organisation are met by 
contributions from the Member States. The expendi- 
ture (and income) budget for 1947 is .16 million 
Swiss francs, divided into 690 equal units of pay- 
ment. The highest contributions are from the 
United States of America and the United Kingdom, 
each of which pays 108 units of the total of 690. 
France pays 60 units. India, paying 48 units, stands 
fourth in the list of contributors. The 1947 list of 
contributors shows 51 States as members of the 
1. L. O. 

The work of the Office includes the collection and 
distribution of information on all subjects relating to 
the international adjustment of conditions of indus- 
trial life and labour, and more particularly the 
examination of subjects proposed to be brought be- 
fore the Conference and the conduct of any special 
investigations which the Conference may order. It 
has thus become a great research centre and clearing 
house of information on social and industrial ques- 
tions. Not only has it to analyse the large amount 
of industrial information appearing in numerous 
official and non-official publications, but it has also 
to spread its net wider and follow with accuracy the 
day-^o-day developments taking place within its 
special fields even in the countries which do not 
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participate in its work; a notable example is the 
amount of reliable information it gathered during 
World War II on labour and social developments in 
Germany and the occupied countries in Europe. The 
vast material that is thus being collected at the 
I. L. O. is of course being utilized directly for official 
purposes; but the desire for information of this kind 
is now so widespread among Governments, adminis- 
trators, employers, trade union leaders, journalists, 
economists and politicians — indeed, among all classes 
of people whose business it is to know what is really 
happening abroad — that there is a steady demand for 
it from all parts of the world. The I. L. O. meets 
these needs by its series of general and specialized 
publications and periodicals, and in regard to this 
side of its activity, has developed into a big publish- 
ing concern.* In addition, it prepares the agenda for 
the meetings of the Conference and the Governing 
Body, and attends to the execution of their decisions; 
and it is thus the Secretariat of the Conference. 

THE INTEUNATIONAL LABOUR CODE 

During the quarter of a century before World 
War II, the I. L. O. held 25 sessions of the Confer- 
ence, and adopted 67 Conventions and 66 Recom- 
mendations covering a wide variety of subjects. By 
way of partial illustration of the scope of the Inter- 
national Labour Code thus evolved, we may picture 
the position of a worker whose country has put the 
major labour treaties into operation. First of all he 
cannot be employed in industry or commerce until 
he is l5 years old. While under the age of 16, 
he may not work at night in any industry, and 
in most industries not till he is 18. His hours 
of work in any industrial occupation may not as 
a rule exceed 48 per week, and he will be enti- 
tled to one day’s rest in seven and a paid holi- 
day of at least six working *day8r each year. If he 
meets with an accident or is stricken by any of, the 
principal industrial diseases, he will have compensa- 
14 
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tion guaranteed to him by law, and he will have the 
protection of Government-controlled funds against 
sickness, old age or invalidity. Finally, if he is un. 
employed, a Government employment service will 
help him to find a job; and if he cannot do so, he 
and his family will be preserved from destitution by 
a State scheme of insurance relief. If he is a seaman, 
he can apply for a job to an employment office joint- 
ly administered by ship-owners and seamen. When 
he is engaged, it will be under articles of agreement 
protecting his rights; and if he meets with ship, wreck, 
he will be entitled to be repatriated and compensated 
during the period of unemployment at the cost of 
the ship-owner. It is impossible, within the limits 
of this paper, to give an adequate account of the 
legislative work accomplished by the I. L. O.; those 
eager to take up the study may be referred to the 
I. L. O. publication. The International Labour Code, 

An International Labour Code fairly adequate for 
the industrial conditions of today is thus in existence; 
but it does not automatically follow that all its pro. 
visions have found their way into the Statute Books 
of the Member-States. Of the 67 Conventions 
adopted during the period 1919-1939, only 902 rati- 
fications have so far been registered by the I. L. O. 
making an average of only 13 ratifications per Con- 
vention. Excluding the Convention of Unemploy- 
ment, India’s ratification jf which has subsequently 
been denounced, this country has so far ratified 14 
Conventions. These Conventions are : 

(1) Convention limiting hours of work in indus- 
trial undertakings to eight in the day and forty-eight 
in the week. (This contains a special provision for 
India, according to which in British India the 
principle of a sixty-hour week is to be adopted for 
all workers in the industries covered by the Factories 
Act, in mines, and in such branches of railway work 
as are specified for this purpose by the competent 
authority in India). (2) Convention on employment 
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of women during night. (This prohibits the employ, 
ment of women without distinction of age during 
night in any public or private industrial undertaking, 
or in any branch thereof, other than an undertaking 
in which only members of the same family are em- 
ployed. In India the application of the above 
principles may be suspended by Government in 
respect of any industrial undertaking, except factories 
as defined by the national law). (3) Convention on 
night work of young persons employed in industry. 
(This contains a special provision for India according 
to which boys of 14 years and under are not to be 
employed, during night, in factories as defined in the 
Indian Factories Act). (4) Convention on rights of 
association and combination of agricultural workers. 
(This requires that persons engaged in agriculture 
should have the same rights of association and com. 
bination as industrial workers). ( 5 ) Convention on 
weekly rest in industrial undertakings. (This pro. 
vides for a period of rest comprising at least twenty, 
four consecutive hours in every period of seven days. 
In India the Convention is applicable to all workers 
in industries covered by the Factories Act, in mines, 
and in such branches of railway work as are specified 
for this purpose by the competent authority). (6) 
Convention on the minimum age for admission of 
young persons to employment as trimmers or stokers 
(This prohibits the employment of young persons 
under the age of eighteen on vessels as .trimmers or 
stokers. An exception is made in the case of young 
persons of not less than sixteen years of age, who, if 
found physically fit after medical examination, may 
be employed as trimmers or stokers on vessels ex- 
clusively engaged in the coastal trade of India and of 
Japan, subject to regulations made after consultation 
with the most representative organizations of em. 
ployers and workers in those ’countries). (7) Con- 
vention on compulsory medical examination of 
children and young persons employed at sea. (Em- 
ployment of any dhild or young person under eighteen 
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years of age on any vessel, other than vessels upon 
which only members of the same family are employ- 
ed, is made conditional on the production of a medi- 
cal certificate attesting fitness for such work signed 
by a doctor who shall be approved by competent 
authority. Continued employment at sea of any 
such child or young person is subject to the repetition 
of such medical examination at intervals of not more 
than one year, and the production after each such 
examination of a further medical certificate attesting 
fitness for such work). (8) "^Convention on work- 
men’s compensation for occupational diseases. (This 
provides that compensation shall be payable to work- 
men incapacitated by occupational diseases, or in case 
of death from such diseases, to their dependents, in 
accordance with the general principles of ,the national 
legislation relating to compensation for industrial 
accidents) (9) Convention on equality of treatment 
for national and foreign workers as regards workmen’s 
compensation for accidents. (This requires each 
ratifying country to grant to the nationals of any 
other ratifying country, or to their dependents, the 
same treatment in respect of workmen’s compens- 
ation as it grants to its own nationals)- (l0> Con- 
vention on simplification of the inspection of emi- 
grants on board ship. (This provides that the official 
inspection carried out on board an emigrant vessel 
for the protection of emigrants shall be undertaken 
by not more than one Government. The official 
inspector of emigrants, as a general rule, shall be 
appointed by the Government of the country whose 
flag the vessel fljes and his duties will be to ensure 
the observance of the rights which emigrants possess 
under the laws of the country whose flag the vessel 
flies, or such other law as .-is applicable, or under 
international agreements or under terms of con- 
tracts of transportatioti). (11) Convention on 
seamen’s articles of agreement. (This Convention 
is, with certain exceptions, applicable to all sea- 
going vessels registered in any * country ratifying 
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the Convention and to the owners, masters 
and seamen of such vessels. The articles of agree- 
ment are required to be signed both by the ship, 
owner or his representative and by the seamen. The 
Convention provides that reasonable facilities to 
examine the articles of agreement before they are 
signed shall be given to the seaman and also to his 
adviser and that the seaman shall sign the agreement 
under conditions which shall be prescribed by nation- 
al law to ensure adequate supervision by a competent 
public authority. Oth5r clauses of the Convention 
relate to the terms of the articles of agreement, the 
termination of agreement, and to the discharge of 
seamen). ('12) Convention oh the marking .of 
weight on heavy packages transported by vessels. 
(This requires that the gross weight of any package 
or object of one thousand kilograms (one metric ton) 
or more gross weight consigned within a ratifying 
country, foi transport by sea or inland waterway, 
shall be plainly and durably marked upon it on the 
outside before it is loaded on a ship . (id) Conven- 
tion on employment of women during night (revis- 
ed). (This contains a • new provision excluding 
women holding responsible positions of management 
who are not ordinarily engaged in normal work from 
the operation of the original Convention of 1919 — 
No. 2 above.) (li) Convention on employment of 
women in underground work in mines of all kinds. 
(This prohibits, subject to certain exceptions, the 
employment of females on underground work in any 
mine. In accordance with this Convention, the 
employment of women underground in mines has 
been prohibited since 1937, but owing to war-time 
emergencies, the Government of India in 1943 once 
again permitted such qpiployment till the end of 
January 1946). 

STRESS ON ‘SPECIAI* CIRCUMSTANCES’ 

Speaking on the non.ratification by India of a 
great many of the Fhternational Labour Conventions, 
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the Labour Member of the Government of India 
remarked in his opening speech to the Seventh 
Tripartite Labour Conference, 26 November, 1945, 
that this was due not so much to the un. 
willingness of the Government to recognize the 
essential good underlying the Conventions* It was 
due largely to the rule which requires that a 
Convention must be ratified without change or 
modification. It must be accepted as a whole 
or not at all. It does not permit us to realize 
our goal by progressive stages which is the only one 
by which vast and backward countries like India can 
hope to advance. He wanted to press for a modifi. 
cation of this rule, as being very necessary for Asiatic 
countries which have a long and a different journey 
to cover. It should be possible for the I, L. O. to lay 
down that the Conventions could be carried out 
stage by stage, coupled with the provision that the 
whole list of Conventions should be carried within 
a given period. 

As a matter of fact. Article 19 (3) of the Conven. 
tion of the I. L. O. provides specifically for the cases 
which the Labour Member had in mind; the relevant 
clause runs as follows : In framing any recom. 
mendation or draft convention of general applu 
cation, the Conference shall have due regard to 
those countries in which climatic conditions, the 
imperfect ^development of industrial organization, 
or other special circumstances make the indus, 
trial conditions substantially different and shall 
suggest the modifications, if any, which it considers 
may be required to meet the case of such countries. 

It is interesting to note that, while some of the 
earlier Conventions were being drafted, recourse was 
had to this clause* and somewhat lower standards 
than those agreed upon ^or general application were 
fixed for Asiatic countries ; by way of illustration, 
while the Hours Convention psescribed a 48. hour 
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week for general application, Article 10 of that Con- 
vention permitted a 60-hour week in India. Later, 
however, there appears to have been no desire to 
stress the ‘special circumstances’ referred to in the 
clause reproduced above and demand preferential 
treatment for India or other countries on the ground 
of social backwardness. The reason for this change 
of attitude may well be that mentioned by Sir Atul 
Chatterjee in the Council of State while proposing 
the ratification of the Hours Convention ; he stated : 
‘The eyes of the world, <5f the democracies of every 
country in the world, are at the moment on us. 1 
am confident that the Council has a full sense of its 
responsibility for the good .name and dignity of 
India in international councils. We do not want to 
be considered a backward nation always and for 
ever.’ The 'generation of this spirit of national self- 
respect, of this desire on the part of each country not 
to be treated differently from other countries in social 
matters, has been considered by many the greatest 
contribution that the I. L. O. has made to the cause 
of international social progress. 

The I.*L. O. has also developed another technique 
for dealing with the improvement of labour condu 
tions in the countries which have not reached the 
economic and indu strial level of Western Europe 
or North America ; it is now encouraging a regional 
approach to these and allied problems, and it may be 
recalled in this connexion that the scheme for the 
convocation of a Preparatory Regional Conference 
covering South-East Asia including India and China 
is now fairly well-advanced, and that the Government 
of India have extended an invitation to the I. L. O. 
to hold the Conference in India in October 1947. 
There has for long been » feeling among the Asiatic 
countries that their special social and economic 
problems do not receive adequate consideration at 
the general Conferences of the 1. L. O. with their t)re, 
dominantly Westerij background. The developments 
that have recently been taking place in Asia have 
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added to this discontent, and it is for these reasons 
that the I. L. O. has now decided to hold a Prepara, 
tory Conference at New Delhi in October 19 i7, to be 
followed by another Conference in China in 1948. 
These Conferences will consist of the usual tripartite 
delegations from India, Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, Indo- 
nesia, the Philippines, Indo-China and China, and 
will enable a study of the common social problems of 
this industrially backward region to be made indepen- 
dently and apart from the European or American 
context. Since Conferences of this nature will have 
primarily to deal with such basic problems as the 
removal of poverty and the raising of the standards 
of living of this enormous depressed area, it is not at 
all unlikely that these Conferences may be able to 
suggest amplifications or amendments to Article 19 
(3) of the Constitution of the I» L. O., quoted above, 
which deals with areas where the climatic conditions 
or the course of industrial developments are different 
from those of Europe or America. 

I. LO’S INFLUENCE ON INDIAN LABOUR LEGISLATION 

It may be objected that India’s record of rati, 
fications is not. very impressive, and that it does not 
deal with our labour problems in the order of their 
urgency ; but this is not the whole story Even more 
important than the necessarily limited number of 
legislative enactments which the Government of 
India had to adopt in consequence of the ratification 
of Conventions is the new attitude towards labour 
and labour problems which India has imbibed from 
the I. L. O. How a consideration of the Conventions 
by the Indian Parliament has given a new impetus 
to social progress is a theme on which many men 
with divergent points of view have exhibited surpris, 
ing unanimity. On the Government’s side. Sir 
Andrew Clow has recorded the opinion that the 
I. L. O. has been instrumental in stimulating public 
interest in labour questions and at times in initiating 
measures which might not otherwise have been 
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adopted* The report of the Royal Commission on 
Labour in India also pays a tribute to the 1. L. O. for 
the progress in Indian labour reform which it has 
brought about both directly and indirectly. On the 
employers* side, all are agreed on the substantial 
advantages that India is receiving through our con, 
nexions with the I. L. O., though this handsome 
acknowledgement is now and again tempered by the 
fear that the I. L. O. may unconsciously be forcing 
the pace of labour legisljition in this country. The 
late Mr. C- F. Andrews has suggested a somewhat 
different method of assessing the gains that have 
accrued to India from the I. L, O. He asks us to 
compare the two or three halting bits of labour 
legislation which we had during the half century 
which prece4ed India’s joining the I. L. O. with the 
large number and wide scope of the labour Acts that 
we have had since. Altogether, it will be safe to say 
that almost all the great landmarks in Indian labour 
legislation have been set up since India joined the 
1. L. O. 

Out of the 67 Conventions adopted by the 1. L- O. 
from 1919 to 1939, India has ratified only H ; does 
it therefore follow that the 53 unratified Conventions 
have had no effect on Indian social life ? Experience 
has shown that even unratified Conventions serve a 
definite social purpose and that, in many cases, the 
ratification of a Convention by some of the leading 
countries of the world has in itself been sufficient to 
bring into general practice the stipulations of the 
Convention, even though a great many other 
countries have not been able to ratify it formally. 
This is because the Conventions of the 1. L. O. are 
based on a large amount of practical experience, or 
at least on a definite social urge felt in several 
countries. In the result, a Conyention as adopted 
by the International Labour Conference tends to 
become a generally accepted standard of condhct 
which the socially . backward countries gradually 
approach. Thus, in many cases, the substance of 
15 
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social reform enshrined in a Convention gets usually 
implemented in the national legislation even of those 
countries which, for some technical reason or other, 
find ratification difficult. A leading example, so far 
as India is concerned, is furnished by the Child, 
birth Convention adopted by the Conference of 1919, 
by which women are not permitted to work during 
the six weeks following their confinement, and are 
given the right to leave work for six weeks preceding 
child-birth ; during this period they should be paid 
benefits provided either out of public funds or by 
means of a system of insurance. The I. L. O. re, 
quested India to make a study of the problem and 
present a report to the next Conference. The Indian 
report, of course, showed that conditions were not 
ripe for the introduction of a compulso’‘y scheme of 
maternity benefits, but added that employers would 
be encouraged to start voluntary schemes. The Con, 
vention, therefore, was not ratified by India, but the 
matter did not end there, for India. forged ahead 
with several provincial enactments providing mater- 
nity benefits, and with a Central enactment for 
women-workers in mines. The benefits of the Con- 
vention therefore are being enjoyed by the large 
majority of woman-workers in Indian industries ; 
and yet India figures among the countries which 
have not ratified the Convention, Another case in 
point is that of the revised Convention of 1937 
fixing the minimum age for admission of children to 
industrial employment. Indian legislation is in some 
respects even ahead of the stipulations of the Con- 
vention, but because technical compliance with every 
one of its stipulations has not been possible, the 

Convention still remains unratified by India. 

> 

GOVERNMENT PROCEDURE ON CONFERENCE DECISIONS 

A word must here’ be mentioned about the pro, 
cedure adopted by the Government of India in 
respect of the Conventions and Recommendations 
of th? International Labour Conference. It will be 
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remembered that these decisions of the Conference 
have, under the Constitution of the I. L. O., to be 
submitted to the national ‘authority or authorities 
within whose competence the matter lies, for the 
enactment of legislation or other action.’ In accord- 
ance with this provision, the Government of India 
were, till 1937, following the practice of submitting 
to the Central Legislature, resolutions indicating the 
action they wished to be taken on the I. L. O. deci- 
sions; and this automatically provided an opportunity 
for the discussion by th5 Central Legislature of the 
Conventions and Recommendations and for the resul- 
tant publicity in the press or the platform outside. 
This procedure had the merit of*drawing the pointed 
attention of the Legislature, and the public generally, 
to the 1. L. p. decisions, so that they were able to 
discuss the work of the 1. L- O. almost every year 
and weie kept cognizant of the latest developments 
taking place in the world in the matter of the im- 
provement of social conditions. It was this procedure 
which had won the commendation of Sir Andrew 
Clow (who was the Government’s expert on labour 
problems for several years), when he stated that the 
1. L. O. ‘had been instrumental in initiating measures 
which might not otherwise have been adopted,’ 
Under this procedure, the ‘competent authority’ to 
which the 1. L. O. decisions had to be submitted was 
recognized as the national legislature. 

In 1937 a new procedure was adopted by the 
Government of India, the salient features of which, 
as explained by the Government member in charge 
of Labour, are as follows : — 

(1) The Government will place all Conventions 

and Recommendations on the table of the 
House. • 

(2) Statements will also Jbe Ifiid on the table 

setting out the action the Government 
propose to take on these Convention; and 
Recommendations. 
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(3) When legislation on the basis of these 
Conventions and Recommendations is 
deemed necessary, the Government will 
introduce the necessary Bills. 

(4) If other action is needed, Government may 

move resolutions. 

(5) If private members do not agree with the 

action proposed by the Government, they 
may move the House by way of Reso^ 
lutions. 

(6) Even if the ballot is unfavourable to the 

private members’ resolutions, the Govern- 
ment may provide an opportunity for 
discussing the question if they are satisfied 
that the resolution lost in ballot represents 
the views of a fairly large number of 
members. 

Labour circles regard this innovation with mis- 
givings, for it is clear that under the new procedure 
the Government would not be submitting any reso- 
lution to the Legislature on such of the L L. O 
decisions on which they did not contemplate taking 
any action, and, unless private members are vigilant 
and move resolutions on those matters, the value 
which the discussions in the legislature always have 
in educating public opinion on labour problems and 
the 1. L. O. generally is likely to be lost or at any 
rate lessened. 

The mere adoption of a draft Convention by the 
International Labour Conference has the virtual 
effect of putting non-ratifying countries on their 
defence, and of prodding them to raise their national 
legislation to the same, or^ almost the same, level 
as that laid down by the Convention. There has 
been an unexpected. devejopment of this feeling that 
each country has to justify herself before her fellow. 
Members of the I. L. O. The right to ratify or not 
to ratify a Convention rests, according to the letter 
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of the I. L O.’s constitution, on the Government of 
each Member.State. But the International Labour 
Conference provides a forum for complaints and 
counter-complaints in regard to the slow progress of 
ratifications, and it is not alone from the workers* 
group that these complaints arise. Instances are not 
wanting where even Government delegates have felt 
themselves free, in the Conference, to attack other 
Governments for their failure to accept 1. L. O.’s 
standards. When in 1921 the Government of India 
was unable to ratify the* Washington Convention on 
minimum age in industry, the then Secretary of State 
for India felt it necessary to give the I. L. O. an 
elaborate explanation, and requested that the facts 
of the situation may be published in order that ‘the 
other members of the I. L. O. may be made aware 
that India has been compelled to withhold ratification 
for merely technical reasons, but that she was pre- 
pared to give substantial effect to the provisions of 
the Convention.’ Here is a case of a Government 
coming forward with a voluntary explanation, even 
though the I. L. O. has no right of any kind to 
demand it. An even more piquant example of the 
growth of this spirit of international accountability 
was the exchange.at-arms which took place during 
the 8th session of the Conference between the repre- 
sentatives of the Indian and Japanese Governments, 
who attacked each other for not fulfilling their 
‘international obligations’ under the I. L. O. This 
kind of frank and healthy criticism of one country 
by another is based on the conviction that the pro- 
gressive development of human civilization is possible 
only if a spirit of responsibility between the various 
nations of the world inter se is postulated. 

It has already been mentioned that each of the 
Member-States is under an obligation to make an 
annual report to the I. L. 0. on* the measures which 
it has taken to give effect to the Conventions ratified 
by it. This is a very valuable safeguard against 
possible window-dressing by any State which may 
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ratify a Convention for gaining international prestige 
without being able to implement it. The I. L. O. 
has a Committee to scrutinize the various reports on 
ratified Conventions from Member-States, and any 
irregularities in the implementation of ratified 
Conventions arc mercilessly brought to light by this 
Committee. There is also another provision in the 
I. L. O.’s constitution by which any industrial asso- 
ciation of employers or workers in any of the Member- 
countries may lodge a complaint against any country 
which is not effectively implementing a ratified Con. 
vention. This provision, too, has been effectively 
made use of on pccasions. The working of these 
provisions of the 1. L. O.’s constitution may be 
illustrated by India’s ratification of the Unemploy- 
ment Convention of 1919 and its subsecyjent denun- 
ciation in 1938. The Government of India’s reports 
on the application of this Convention showed that 
no action had been taken to establish the free public 
employment agencies on which the Convention in- 
sisted, but the Government’s contention was that 
the Indian system of famine relief corresponded ro 
the obligations imposed by the Convention. Year 
after year, the 1. L. O, Committee pointed out that 
this was not good enough, and matters came to a 
head when, in 1936, the Madras Labour Union 
lodged a formal complaint against the Government 
of India. In the enquiries which the 1. L. O under- 
took, it came out that India’s implementation 
of the Convention was unsatisfactory, and the 
Government of India had to denounce the ratification 
in 1938, even though the ground on which the de- 
nunciation was based had no bearing on the merits 
of the case. 

Another example of the effectiveness of the 
1. L. O.’s system of scrutiny is furnished by India’s 
experience in the matter bf the application to railway 
workers of the Hours of Work Convention of 1919. 
The Indian Workers’ Delegate to the Conference of 
1934 lodged a complaint with the I* L. O. that| 
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though this Convention was ratified by India, the 
workers on the Company-managed railways were 
being denied its advantages, since the Government 
had applied the Convention only to the workers 
employed on the State-mariaged railways. The 
Governing Body upheld this complaint, with the 
result that, by January 1941, there was an extension 
of the benefits of the Convention to all Indian 
railway workers, with certain well-defined excep, 
tions. 

In the two illustrations given above, both the 
complainant and the party complained against be- 
longed to the same country, but this has not always 
been the case. In 19 j 5, for exam*ple, the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway Employees’ Union made 
a representation, under Articles 23 and 35 of the 
I. L. O.’s constitution, to the effect that France was 
not applying to her possessions in India several Con- 
ventions which she had ratified. Article 33 lays down 
that the States ratifying Conventions should apply 
them to their colonies, protectorates and possessions 
which are not fully self-governing except where, 
owing to local conditions, the Convention is inappli- 
cable, or subject to such modifications as may be 
necessary to adapt the Conventions to local con- 
ditions. The 74th session of the Governing Body 
appointed a Committee to enquire into the com- 
plaint, and before this committee, the representative 
of the French Government stated that his Govern- 
ment examined every year the possibility of applying 
the Conventions ratified by it to each of its colonies, 
protectorates and possessions, and that, as long as it 
fulfilled its responsibilities under Article 35, the 
I. L. O. was not competent to take cognizance of any 
complaints on this poin|. The Committee reported 
that, while the complaint was receivable as regards 
form, it was not receivable as regards substance. 
Technically, therefore, the complaint failed, buj; its 
sequel showed that the lodging of the complaint was 
well worth while ;for, the appeal to Geneva and the 
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publicity it evoked encouraged the workers of Pondi- 
cherry and their sympathizers to press forward 
further ; the backwardness of labour conditions in 
French India, which after all was a comparatively 
minor issue, suddenly became a live topic of dis- 
cussion ; and the matter was referred to at the 20th 
session of the Conference. There can be no doubt 
that It must have been as a result of this publicity 
that the French Minister of Colonies ordered in 1936 
the introduction of a revised labour code in French 
India, which registered a marked improvement on 
the then existing conditions. 

SOMK BY-PRODUCTS 

The examples given above show that the potency 
of the I. L. O. as an instrument of social progress is 
not exhausted by its principal task ot drawing up 
Conventions. There have also been other directions 
in which the I. L. O.’s beneficent influence has been 
felt. One of the more important by-products of the 
1. L O.’s activities is the stimulus that it has im. 
parted to industrial organization in this country. 
The facts speak for themselves. Before the I. L. O, 
was started, there was no Trade Union Congress in 
India, nor indeed was there more than merely handful 
of trade unions in the whole country ; and the Indian 
employers were hardly better organized. The pro- 
vision in the 1. L O. constitution that the Member- 
States undertake to nominate non-Government dele- 
gates and advisers ‘chosen in agreement with the 
industrial organizations, if such organizations exist, 
which are most representative of employers or work- 
people, as the case may be, in their respective 
countries’ soon led to a change in the entire situation. 
The right of having a substantial, perhaps the pre- 
dominant, voice in the nomination of the non- 
Government delegates to the International Labour 
Conference was naturally looked upon by both em- 
ployers and workers as a most valuable one : and 
since this right could be exercised only by the most 
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representative organizations of employers and workers 
respectively, both groups soon set to work for the 
creation of such organizations. For the first Inter- 
national Labour Conference, the workers’ delegate 
had to be chosen by Government, and the fear was 
natural that, if the Government was allowed to 
choose the non-Government delegates also, its choice 
might sometimes fall on assenting nominees who 
might betray the interests of their class in order to 
find favour with the Government. It was this mis, 
giving which induced the more active minds in the 
Indian labour movement to organize the AlLIndia 
Trade Union Congress in 1920. A similar story 
could be told of Indian employers also. Before the 
setting up of the I. L. O., the employers had no 
common organization or machinery tor electing a 
representati\»e of the various scattered employers* 
associations in the country ; but a move was initiated 
in 1920 for the fortaation of a Federation of Em, 
ployers’ Associations. At the Maritime Conference 
of 1926, a powerful section of Indian employers 
challenged the credentials of the Indian employers* 
delegate on the ground that the delegate then no 
minated by Government was not an Indian national 
and that the Government did not consult the Indian 
Employers’ Associations in appointing him delegate. 
The decision of the Credentials Committee of the 
International Labour Conference in this matter was 
responsible for the creation of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry. The 
nomination of Indian employers’ delegates to the 
International Labour Conference is nowadays made 
in agreement with the All. India Organization of 
Industrial Employers and the Employers’ Federarion 
of India, the two ‘most representative’ bodies of 
Indian employers. Such>representative organizations 
of employers and workers, though primarily created 
for the nomination of delegates to the 1. L. O., have 
also proved useful in furthering the other interests of 
the employers and porkers and in the formulation of 
16 
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the considered views of the parties concerned on all 
questions affecting capital and labour. 

A second by-product is the manner in which 
labour conditions in Indian States are gradually being 
brought into the national and international orbit. 
Politically and administratively, the Indian States 
are separate from British India ; and though an 
Indian Prince signed the Treaty of Versailles of 
which the Constitution of the I. L. O. is a part, it is 
far from clear whether his signature committed the 
Indian States to the acceptance of the Constitution 
of the I. L. O. The Secretary of State for India, in 
his letter of 20 September 1927, has pointed out that 
ratification of Conventions by the Government of 
India may not be possible if it entailed ratification by 
some 600 Indian States also. A practical difficulty 
has thus arisen, for the failure of the Indian States 
to accept the standards laid down by the L L. O. 
Conventions is an obstacle in the way of British 
India which may desire to adopt those standards, 
but IS deterred from doing so for fear of unfair com. 
petition from the neighbouring Indian States. On 
this point the reply of the Secretary of State was 
that, though the Government of India was unable to 
assume any obligations in regard to the Indian States, 
it will, on the analogy of the 9th paragraph of Article 
19 of the Constitution, bring Conventions ratified by 
it to the notice of those States to which their provi- 
sions appear to be relevant, and will also be prepared 
to use its good offices with such States to induce them 
to adopt as far as possible the standards laid down in 
these Conventions. The anomaly caused by the pre- 
sence within the geographical limits of India of two 
classes of population, one of which is protected by I. L. 
Conventions while the other is not, has been a source 
of bitter complaint, not only in India but also in the 
forum of the International Labour Conference ; and 
the representatives* of both Indian employers and 
Indian workers have been united in pressing that 
this anomaly should disappear. Government of 
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India has by no means been backward in pressing 
the Indian States to conform, as far as possible, to 
the standards of labour protection established in 
British India, and it must readily be conceded that 
some of the more advanced States have of late been 
engaged in raisibg their labour standards more or less 
to the level prevailing in British India. Generally 
speaking, however, social progress in the Indian 
States has been slow and uneven, and so recently as 
in 1944, the Indian woikers’ delegate complained at 
the Philadelphia Conference that the subjects of 
Indian States ‘are international orphans so far as 
their working conditions are concerned.’ In order 
to bring the Indian States into the social and 
economic orbit of a unified India, representatives of 
the States’ Governments are now being associated 
with the representatives of the Central and Provincial 
Governments of British India in the work of the 
recently, started Tripartite Labour Conference ; and 
while no representative from an Indian State as such 
has till now been a member of the Indian delegations 
to the International Labour Conference, a new 
departure is indicated by the inclusion of the repre- 
sentative of an Indian State in the Indian Delegation 
to the 27th (1945) session of the International Labour 
Conference. The significance of this nomination 
lies in the fact that it has been made by the Govern- 
ment of India in concurrence with the Chgncellor of 
the Chamber of Princes, and that the person selected 
is to scive as Adviser on behalf of the Indian States 
to the Government of India’s delegation. The 1. L. O. 
has thus been indirectly responsible not only for 
helping a stage further the economic and social unity 
of India, but also for providing a platform on which 
the social problems of thS Indian States also may be 
discussed. 


THE INDIAN LABOUR CONFERENCE 

No study of the results of the 1. L. O.’s impact on 
India can leave out of account the part played by it 
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in serving as a prototype for the Tripartite Labour 
Conference instituted by the Government of India in 
1942. Even previous to 1942, the Government of 
India had adopted the practice of holding consuL 
tations on important labour questions, principally 
those coming up before the Legislature or before the 
International Labour Conference, with the repre- 
sentatives of the Provincial and State Governments, 
of employers, and of workers. But these consul, 
tations were held separately, and the suggestion 
thrown out by the Whitley Commission over ten 
years ago, that a big federal country like India might 
profitably follow the example of the I. L. O. and 
organize a Tripartite Industrial Council, was then 
considered impracticable. The exigencies of World 
War II, which showed how eminently practic- 
able were a great many of the ideas previously dis- 
missed as impracticable, compelled the Government 
at last to act on the suggestion. As defined at present, 
the new Tripartite Labour Conference aims at the 
promotion of uniformity in labour legislation, the 
formulation of a procedure for the settlement of 
industrial disputes, and the discussion of all matters 
of all. India importance as between employers and 
employees. Not only has the Indian Conference 
adopted the tripartite system of representation, but 
it has also incorporated a great many of the other 
principles undcrlying the Constitution of the 1. L. O. 
These principles, as analysed by the President of the 
First Indian Tripartite Conference, and as now 
embodied in its own Constitution, are : (1) equality 
of representation as between Government and non- 
Government representatives, (2) equality of repre- 
sentation as between employers and employees, and 
v3) the assurance of representation to certain interests 
by reservation. Altogether, ample tribute has been 
paid by the sponsors of the Indian Tripartite Con- 
fertnee to the I. L. O. as its exemplar. The Labour 
Member of the Government of ..India some time ago 
expressed the hope that, ‘if on the analogy of the 
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I. Lt O., the Indian Conference was able to point out 
the way for a co,ordinated advance in labour matters 
both in the Provinces and in the Indian States, it 
will certainly further that consolidation of India into 
one economic unit, which is as much our goal as its 
consolidation into one social or political unit.’ Those 
who have been following the work of the Indian 
Tripartite Conference during the last four years will, 
no doubt, agree that this hope is being slowly 
justified. , 

THE PHILADELPHIA CHAKTEK 

Though the I. L. O. is the sole survivor today of 
the several international institutions which existed 
prior to the outbreak of World War II, it must be 
admitted that the events of the last six years proved 
a severe trial, not only of its potency, but even of 
its viability. The reasons which enabled the I. L. O. 
to emerge out of this ordeal unscathed lie both in 
its fundamental objectives and in its methods of 
work. There can be no doubt that there are no 
more stout-hearted advocates of freedom and demo- 
cracy than the members of the working classes; their 
devotion to these ideals is as great as are the suffer, 
ings they undergo in political environments from 
which freedom and democracy have been banished. 
It was therefore a matter of life and death to the 
working classes that the War should be won by those 
who stood for freedom and democracy, and that the 
only peace-time institution which stood for their 
ideals should play a dominant part not only in the 
prosecution of the war but also in shaping the world 
of the future. These were the two objectives to 
which, during the war. period, the 1. L. O. addressed 
itself with vigour and promptitude, and the special 
Conference it summon^ at New York in 1941 served 
the purpose of providing, first, an international plat- 
form where the nations *warrina against the Axis 
powers could reaffirm their solidarity and, secondly, 
an opportunity fox them to work out in unison their 
blue-prints for the post-war social order. At New 
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York in 1941 and at Philadelphia in 1944, problems 
of reconstruction held the stage and the hope there 
expressed that the I. L. O. would be recognized as 
one of the most important formative agencies for the 
shaping of the future is now being fulfilled. It was 
at Philadelphia that the famous Declaration restating 
the aims and purposes of the 1. L. O. was formulated. 
This document, which has been hailed by President 
Roosevelt as a land-mark in world-thinking, is built 
around the cardinal truth fhat ‘poverty anywhere 
constitutes a danger to prosperity everywhere,’ and 
asserts that ‘all human beings, irrespective of race, 
creed ur sex, have the right to pursue both their 
material well-being and their spiritual development 
in conditions of freedom and dignity, of economic 
jecurity and equal opportunity.’ No student of social 
policy, and no statesman or administrator, can here- 
after afford to ignore the fundamental principles 
enshrined in the Philadelphia Charter. 



Cr^APTKU VIII 

VILLAGE LABOUR FORCE IN THE CITY 
By J, M. Kumara^pa 

The lack of a tradition of wise social adminis, 
tration has been the most unfortunate aspect of 
industrial development in India. We have failed to 
recognise clearly that the responsibility of any in, 
dustry or any service is not complete when it 
affords to itself alone a margin of material advantage. 
As a result, too long have wa been stoically com, 
placent towards human insufficiency, failure and 
suffering. It is only in recent years with the pressure 
of populatien in industrial towns, that we have 
begun to appreciate, though not fully, the economic 
and social significance of housing. 

Since the beginning of the present century, 
Indian cities like Bombay and Calcutta, have 
doubled and trebled their population ; ethers like 
Madras, Madura, Nagpur and Cawnpore have all 
increased their numbers with amazing rapidity ; 
whilst new towns like Bhatpara and Jamshedpur 
have sprung up in areas which were hitherto un 
developed. This sudden growth of population in 
these industrial cities has been due to the influx of 
rural migrants in response to the demand for labour. 
While some centres, like Cawnpore and Ahmedabad, 
recruit their workers mainly from adjacent districts 
where population pressure is severe, Bombay and 
Calcutta attract them from even such distant places 
as Madras, the United Provinces and the Punjab. 

Let us take Bombay as an example. Its labour 
force is found to be largely rural, though drawn from 
all parts of the country. SeVtral thousands of workers 
from the villages of Deccan, for instance, are<m, 
ployed in Bombay’^ docks and mills. Rural areas of 
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Kathiawar and Cutch provide the city with large 
numbers of shopkeepers, domestic servants, clerks 
and artisans. Surat supplies mostly domestic servants, 
while from other parts of Gujerat come artisans, 
clerks and labourers. The Portuguese settlement of 
Goa provides not only cooks and butlers but also a 
considerable number of artisans and clerks. Thou- 
sands of workers from the United Provinces are em- 
ployed as weavers in the cotton mills, as artisans in 
the engineering works and also as coachmen, syces 
and coolies. The Punjab villages supply Bombay with 
weavers, mechanics, blacksmiths and above all, with 
that object of hatred and dread — the Pat ban money- 
lender. 

The above facts make it clear that the village 
artisans, agricultural and field labour classes, which 
form the lower castes of village society, are the chief 
sources from which Bombay draws its working classes. 
Thus, with the introduction of the machine industry 
and its concentration under the factory system in 
big cities, began that large-scale exodus of population 
from the village to the city which has been so striking 
a characteristic of India’s industrial revolution. 

So also the transfer of production from the cottage 
to the factory has stimulated the growth of cities 
both in number and size The city’s newness, the 
rapidity of its growth, the varied cultural background 
of its people, and the diversity of their activities and 
interests make social control a perpetual problem. 
Being relatively new and shaped by forces little 
known, its development has been largely unanticipated 
and unplanned. This has given rise to a variety of 
social problems, the chief among them being that of 
housing its ever-growing working population and 
eliminating its blighted areas. 

While much has been said during the last few 
years with reference to slum clearance and the dangers 
of congestion and over crowding to public health, 
little or no attention has been given to the slum 
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dwellets as the vital part of the problem. In point 
of fact, the congested area is not so important a 
factor in this problem as the people who live in it. 
Upon their reactions depends much of the success of 
any social experiment in housing. The city’s social 
problems must, therefore, be studied against a 
background which is distinct and unique- 

With the congestion of population in .our big 
industrial centres, the social problems associated with 
the housing of the working classes have also become 
prominent. Overcrowding, bad housing, defective 
sanitation, disease and a high death rate are all now 
outstanding characteristics of oOr industrial cities. 
Their industrialisation, to be sure, has not been an 
unmixed blessing. While stimulating trade and 
commerce, ft has added to the population large 
numbers from the lower strata of the village commu. 
nity. And they are becoming a constant menace to 
public welfare, since the cities are not able to cope 
with the problem of housing them, much less oftrain.. 
ing them in the city’s standards of life and conduct. 

The general shortage of houses in practically all 
of our industrial areas is so acute that it has led to 
the distressing problem of overcrowding. Out of 
every 100 tenements in Bombay, 81 are one.room 
tenements. While the minimum space for decent 
housing requires that no single room tenement should 
have more than 2.5 persons per room, the average 
number of persons per room is 4. In fact, over 95 
per cent of the City’s working population is housed 
in such tenements with as many as 6 to 9 living in 
each room. But that is not all. Sometimes one finds 
as many as 4 families living in the 4 corners of a 
single room. Similarly, .in Karachi almost one-third 
of the whole working population is crowded at the 
rate of 6 to 9 persons in a room*, whilst in Ahmedsu 
bad 73 per cent of the working classes live in one, 
room tenements at the rate of four or more in each 
room, and this in “pre,war days ! These figures stand 
17 * . 
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in Striking contrast to those of London, where only 6 
per cent of the total population lives in one,roo[n 
tenements, with an average of 1.92 persons per 
room.^ 

Obviously such overcrowding can never be con- 
ducive to family life. And yet hundreds of thousands 
of adults of both sexes, and boys and girls, are grow* 
ing up under these conditions in which no provision 
can be made for what are ordinarily called the 
decencies of life. Since both sexes have to share the 
same room for all purposes, modesty, as that term is 
understood, is an impossibility for many living under 
such conditions. All the normal functions of life 
are witnessed in the daily environment. Birth, 
disease, co-habitation and death may all take place in 
the presence of the inmates in the restricted space of 
the single room. Self-respecting workers, therefore, 
prefer not to live under such conditions with their 
families. They leave them in their village homes, 
and live in the city as single men. This situation 
makes the city’s population masculine in character. 

For instance, the number of women per 1,000 
males, according to the census of 1931, was only 475 
in Calcutta, 353 in Bombay, 697 in Karachi and 698 
in Cawnpore. This tendency to leave their families 
behind owing to unsatisfactory housing conditions is 
greater in the case of workers who come from distant 
parts. Out of over 83,000 persons in Bombay from 
the United Provinces, there were only about 14,000 
women. Similarly, out of 21,000 from Madras, there 
were some 6,000 women, and out of 8,500 from the 
Punjab, about i,600 were women. Hence, out of 
Bombay’s population of 1,200,000 in the pre-war 
years there were approximately 415,000 females. 

Similarly, there , is an ever-increasing army of 
single women engaged m factories and other occu- 

• Since tlie War brought about many dislocations and cliangcsi the figures 
used in this article aie not icccnt ones but arc pre-war Statistics, which are 
really more lepresentative of normal conditions. 
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pations. Unmarried young women, widows and 
deserted women form a good proportion of women 
workers. The existence of such non-family groups 
in industrial cities gives rise to serious problems of 
personal and social disorganisation. 

One among such problems is that of living family- 
less in such a way as to save as much as possible for 
village dependants. Very often several single men 
join together and share a room ; sometimes one finds 
as many as 20 men living in a single room. In some 
cases, night and day shift workers rent a room to- 
gether. one set keeping it warm by day, and the other 
by night ! Hundreds of others, who cannot find ac- 
commodation at low rates, live in the streets and 
sleep on the pavements, doorsteps and verandahs of 
godowns in, the vicinity of the harbour. Often 
widows make a living by giving these homeless 
workers their morning and night meals at low cost. 

To reduce the high cost of living, quite a few of 
the working class families take single men or women 
as lodgers. But the stranger in the home is often a 
cause of disruption of marital and family relation- 
ships. His or her presence reduces the family’s 
privacy and complicates the problems of daily living. 
Too often the lodger’s presence is a source of moral 
danger to growing children. Many decent families 
do not live in chawls where there are too many 
single men because of the moral risks ajid lack of 
privacy involved. This is why many chawls in 
Bombay, in spite of their cleaner surroundings and 
better sanitation, were not fully occupied during pre- 
war years. 

The villager’s scheme of life has for its frame of 
reference not the city ‘but the village community 
which is a small homogeneous and relatively social 
group. Though isolated, it ts really a well-integrated 
and self-sufficing social organization whose unjj: is 
not the individual but the group itself. Hence, the 
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individual is a member of a fixed system from which 
escape is normally impossible. 

The most noteworthy feature of this village 
society, is the caste and joint family systems which 
control, mould and define the social behaviour of its 
various members, and promote their welfare through 
co-operative effort and projects of mutual aid. The 
villager’s birth, therefore, determines irrevocably the 
whole course of his social and domestic relations ; he 
must through life eat, drink, marry and give in 
marriage in accordance with®the usages of the social 
group into which he was born. 

Whatever might have been its merits in ancient 
days, caste system which governs the life of the 
villager of today is a vast engine of oppression and 
intolerance. Hence, the village environment is most 
uncongenial to the development of initiative, indivi- 
duality and enterprise in those who receive orders 
and obey them unconditionally. The lower classes 
in particular are subjected to numerous disabilities ; 
they are shut out from any prospect of social and 
economic amelioration, and condemned without any 
hope of release to the fate of helots. 

The most tragic aspect of such oppression of the 
lower classes in the villages is the development of an 
outlook of despair and dependence, of lack of confi- 
dence in their own capacity to lift themselves and 
control theiir destiny. Man after all is a creature of 
habits and to most of the rural inhabitants life con 
sists, in a large measure, of habitual response to the 
demands of a fixed social system. 

The working population of the city is, as has 
already been pointed out, made up mainly of villagers 
who are born and bred under such social conditions. 
As a result, they bring with them into the complex 
urban environment' the ‘habits, attitudes and values 
wh«ch had been called forth by the relatively simple 
conditions of their village homes. With their rustic 
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patterns of thought, they are forced to struggle with 
the city’s sophisticated ways of doing and behaving- 

Thus the problem of adjustment becomes parti- 
cularly difficult ; for, no greater contrast can be 
imagined than that which exists between the con- 
ditions of life and labour in the villages and those in 
an industrial city. The greater the change, and the 
more suddenly it is made, the more difficult is the 
problem of adjustment, because the village migrants 
are confronted with the necessity of making a trans- 
ition from one group of*standards to another, from a 
simple rural culture that is old and fixed to one that 
is new, more complex and in a state of flux. Deprived 
of the guidance of the rural social group which do- 
minated their life, they are now obliged to face more 
or less alone the problems which arc peculiar to city 
life. 

The villager in the city has to learn to use new 
sanitary facilities, new means of transportation, to 
work in close proximity with people of other castes 
and to live with others who are likely to be complete 
strangers. In the country, the intimacy of the 
primary group played a large part in his whole scheme 
of life. His conduct was largely governed by the 
modes of the group in which he found his refuge. 

But in the city he finds himself out of place, being 
diflcrent from the city folk. Hence he becomes more 
or less detached, knowing many people casually and 
few intimately. He comes into contact with varied 
modes and folkways. His old absolute standards of 
right and wrong are often shaken and challenged. 
He lives in a hideous overcrowded tenement in a 
blighted area where anything like a real home life is 
out of the question. There he soon discovers that 
all inhibiting neighbourhood sentiments, to which 
he was accustomed in his village*, arc absent, and that 
because of their absence the prostitute, the gambler 
and others of their ilk find it convenient to establish 
their resorts in ^uch areas. The bad environment 
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and the lack of suitable housing accommodation soon 
force him to send his family back to his village, and 
lead a lonely life in the city. 

Further, under the conditions of city life, village 
community sanctions and prohibitions easily lose 
their significance ; customs applicable to everyone in 
rural localities seem to apply to a few or to nobody ; 
differences of religion, language, province and econo- 
mic conditions breed internal conflicts and disrupt 
cultural habits ; the lack of privacy in the crowded 
tenements destroys the privil^e and relaxation of 
home. Out of such conditions grows an increasingly 
loose family relationship; the familiar restraints, 
standards and ideals bf sex conduct also break down, 
and naturally that bundle of emotional attachments, 
which underlie sound family life and the orderly 
relationship with neighbours, begins to disintegrate. 
The ties which gave village life its corporate and 
organic character are loosened ; new ties are not 
easily formed; and life tends to become individualized. 

The health of the worker may also be subjected 
to a severe strain owing to differences of climate, a 
pofective dietary, excessive congestion, lack of sani- 
tation and the temptations of enforced separation 
from the family. Further, he lives and works under 
conditions and circumstances which are new in his 
experience and completely at variance with anything 
he has had to face previously. In the village he was 
used to spasmodic work with long intervals of leisure, 
and he is now required to work continuously and to 
order. Disciplined hours of toil are a strain to the 
body that is unaccustomed to them, and they also 
involve corresponding strain on the mind which is 
often under-estimated. The stress and strain of long 
hours of work, poor food, suppressed or thwarted 
impulses produce fatigue which is deepened by a 
sense of loneliness, for nowhere does a single person 
feel so lonely as in a big city. And the lack of 
recreation, anonymity of city life and bad companions 
lead him to seek questionable pleastires. 
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But that is not all. To overcome depression and 
the physical discomforts of cheerless conditions of 
living, the unhappy, maladjusted worker gradually 
takes to drink. According to the inquiry made into 
the working class budgets a few years ago by the 
Labour Office of the Bombay Government, it was 
found that between 8 and 10 per cent of the income 
is spent on liquor by those members of the working 
class families who drink, and that the single man 
spends more on drink than the man living with his 
family. Alcohol loose\is his social inhibitions and 
releases the lower impulses of his nature. He, there, 
fore, becomes quarrelsome and heedless of the welfare 
of his family and of others in the community. 

Naturally, the prostitute becomes his sole recre. 
ation. Since prostitution is intimately bound up with 
personal and social disorganisation, there is an alarm, 
ing growth of this social vice in the industrial city. 
Then too there is a rapid spread of venereal diseases 
first in the city and later in the village with the 
return of the worker to his home. Further, he often 
forms an irregular union in the city which has a 
disastrous effect on his family life. Sexual immorality 
plays a large part in family disharmony. It not only 
lowers ideals of marriage held by one or the other of 
the partiei, but it often excites jealousy which leads 
to all kinds of friction, frequently ending in desertion. 
If we would reduce the fast increasing menace of 
immorality, vice and crime, we should take steps to 
protect the non.family groups from personal disorgani. 
sation by providing them suitable housing accommo. 
dation, with recreational facilities, education and 
other amenities of life. 

The urbanization of the villager results most often 
in the disintegration of the personal relationships 
envisaged in the patterns of .behaviour developed 
over long periods of subjection to an entirely different 
environment. Moreover, the rural migrant hitnself 
tends to become •unsettled. He misses the intimate 
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associations and the personal status, however humble, 
that went with village life. The village culture 
played a large role in the formation of his habits of 
thought and life. He was patterned, shaped and 
moulded by the culture traits of his village. And 
now all of his habits and aptitudes formed in one 
environment are subjected to the stress of readjust, 
ment and reorganization to meet the new situation. 
In the village society, he played certain well-defined 
roles ; under changed social conditions, he must 
reorient himself as roles are defined for him by social 
groups under whose influence he now lives. If he is 
handicapped physically, mentally or emotionally, 
this redefinition of the self is more difficult ; even in 
the case of normal or superior persons a serious 
wrench is experienced when new responses are 
demanded by changed circumstances. Naturally, 
therefore, when the traits and complexes already 
formed are inconsistent with the requirements of 
city life, they produce strain, tension and conflict. 
Thus the emigrant villager gets into all sorts af 
difficulties, becoming finally a problem to himself and 
a menace to the civic life of the city 

Similarly, young unmarried women, widows and 
deserted women who work in the city are also exposed 
to moral dangers. Large numbers of women now work 
in factories, and their supervision by male jobbers 
leads to serious abuses. Even where women workers 
are placed under the supervision of women, known 
as naikins, the greater evils arising from male super- 
vision are not always eliminated. They need greater 
protection both inside and outside the factory. Such 
protection can only be provided if there is proper 
housing, and enlightened supervision. 

But housing projects for non.family groups have 
not yet received anyserious consideration. No doubt, 
fairly comfortable housing accommodation for non- 
family groups of the higher working class is available 
in all big cities. But unfortunately the poor non- 
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family groups, are the ones which are allowed to 
drift owing to the lack of planned accommodation. 

No housing, projects for non-family groups can be 
put through on a commercial basis, since they belong 
to the lowest wage-class. Commercial enterprise will 
naturally find it economically impossible to provide 
adequately for them. In the case of women, wages 
are relatively low. Their small wages mal^e it im. 
possible for them to pay rentals that will bring an 
adequate return on the ki vestment. 

The problem of housing single women workers is 
further complicated by the recognition of their need 
for social protection as well as the amenities of life. 
Such amenities cover decent rooms, wholesome 
food at rea.^onable prices, and some provision for 
cultural and recreational life. This kind of work is 
being done by the Y. W. C. A. for the better-class 
women. Why cannot an effort be made by some 
private or public enterprise to provide such housing 
facilities for the less fortunate and helpless women ? 

In planning housing projects for non-family 
groups, we should see to it that the houses for single 
women are close to the heart of the city This 
arrangement is necessary because of the importance 
of accessibility to work without loss of time and ex- 
pense of transportation, and also as a measure of 
protection to those women who may hav,e to return 
after dark from work or shopping. 

Thus, to stabilize its working population, our 
industrial cities must effect improvements in the 
conditions of living and provide a more congenial 
environment for them. Conditions of living to- 
gether in great aggregations require new adjustments, 
quite different from the pattern that had been worked 
out in the villages. There is a break with traditions 
and patterns of conduct developed and approved by 
the village group m response to conditions of life 
foreign to the cityT The city must, therefore, adjust 

18 
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its arrangements so as to protect the newcomers, and 
aid them in the struggle to adapt themselves to chang. 
ed circumstances* Hence comes a challenge to all 
those interested in the housing of the urban working 
classes to strive to bring the various traditional objec. 
tives of urban housing policy— slum clearance, reduc. 
ing overcrowding of dwellings, and decrease of rents — 
under the wider aim of family protection and welfare ; 
it is most important to link housing to family needs 
and welfare if lasting improvement in family life is 
to be effected. And further they should also devise 
methods of training the migrant workers in the art 
of living in the city, and making their reorientation 
to city conditions easy and gradual. 



CHAPTER IX 


CHILD LABOUR IN INDIA 
By P. S. Narasimhan 

Accurate and detailed statistics relating to the 
number of children employed in India’s agriculture, 
trade, industry, mining* and transport are not avail- 
able, but there are several secondary indications that 
a great proportion of the country’s children is engaged 
in earning a living instead of teceiving education, 
general as well as vocational, which is so necessary to 
equip them for their future life. According to the 
Census of 1931, of a total population in British India 
of 256.32 millions, as many as 63.11 millions were 
children in the age group 5 to 15, but the number of 
children attending school in 1939-40 was only 14.1 
millions.^ The extremely low level of the earnings 
of adult workers, the absence in India of any State- 
sponsored scheme of family allowances to enable 
poorer parents to ensure for their children an ade. 
quate and balanced diet and decent living conditions 
— such allowances are granted today in a number of 
countries, such as Australia, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom, France and the U. S. S. R. - the non-ex- 
istence of any general scheme of compulsory education 
up to a prescribed minimum age forcing children to 
attend school, the slow advance of protective labour 
legislation which has yet to cover the most important 
avenues of employment in the country — viz., its agri. 
culture, which employed in 1931 as high a proportion 
as 65.8 per cent of its total working population, its 
unorganized and smalltscaie industry which employs 
many times the number of woidcers employed in the 


1. Pijsures exdude Burma. Compiled from the Stalitk’cil AbtAackfer 
Britiih India) 930-81 to 1939 40. Table No ’19 and Table.No. 73. 
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large-scale factories using machinery,^ and its trade — 
the fairly widespread evasion of even the few enact, 
ments seeking to protect labour owing to the inade. 
quacy of the inspection machineiy evolved by the 
State, all indicate that a considerable proportion of 
the children not attending schools is sent out to work 
to supplement the meagre earnings of the parents. 
There can, therefore, be no doubt that a considerable 
amount of child labour is employed in India in her 
agriculture, in her large-scale industries and in the 
innumerable handicrafts scattered throughout the 
country. 


I. Ei\JH5-OYMENT Ol<’ CHll.UKKN 

Children are mainly employed in India today in 
agriculture, in trade, in the innumerable unregulated 
workshops relying on hand processes, in plantations 
growing tea, cofFec and rubber and in factories em- 
ploying mechanical power. No accurate statistical 
information is, however, available as to the number 
of children employed in India’s agriculture, trade and 
small-scale industry, though according to all available 
indications these employ many times the number of 
children working in India’s plantations and factories. 

Plantations. Major plantations for the cultivation 
of tea and coffee began to develop in India in the 
latter half of the 19th century and from the very 
start employed considerable numbers of women and 
children. Today the plantation industry in India 
employs as many as 1,09l,4ol workers and of these as 
many as 771 , 9 16 workers are employed in the tea 
plantations in North Iniia, mainly in Assam and 
Bengal. The other chief plantation area in India is 
South India, where, in addition to tea, cofiee and 
rubber are also grown. 

2. Ill 1 the latest year for which occupation statistics are available, 
pcrsuiib were employed in indu.‘>lry in India, but of these only 
1 431,48 7 persons or Ic-s than .0 per cent were employed in factories coining; 
under the Indian Factories Act. 
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In all the chief plantation areas considerable 
numbers of children are employed, mainly in the 
harvesting of tea and coffee. Children in plantations 
start working from the age of six or seven and, 
according to the recent Report on an Enquiry into 
Conditions of Labour in Plantations in India submitted 
by the Labour Investigation (Rege) Committee 
children below 15 constitute about 25.7 per cent of 
the total number of workers in the Dooars in.Bengal, 
21 per cent in Darjeeling, 14.5 per cent in the Assam 
Valley, 16 per cent in the Surma Valley, 1 1 per cent 
in the tea and coffee gardens in South India, but only 
4.1 per cent on the rubber estates. 

Detailed figures relating to the employment of 
children in plantations, available only for the tea 
gardens of Assam, indicate certain broad trends. 
First, between 1927,28 and 1938-3v) the number of 
children^ registered in the labour books of the estates 
declined steadily from 96,313 or 20 per cent of the 
total number of children on the estates, to 81,698 or 
14.7 per cent. During the same period, the average 
daily working strength of children declined from 
67,281 or 18 per cent to 58,831 or 10,6 per cent of 
the total number of children living in the gardens. 
Part of this decline in the volume of child labour 
must be attributed to the world economic depression, 
but it is significant that the decline followed the visit 
to Assam in 1929,30 of the Royal Commission on 
Labour in India which recommended a minimum 
age of 10 years for the employment of children in 
tea gardens. Secondly, during the years following 
1938,39, the war,time shortage of labour has led to a 
definite increase in the number of children emplc^ycd 
in tea gardens. The number of children on the books 
of the estates rose from {jJl,o98 or l4'7 per cent of the 
children living in tne gardens in 19o8,39 to 104,085 
or 18*5 per cent in 1941-42 ; and the average daily 
working strength rose from 58,831 or 10*6 per cent 
of the total in 1938.39 to 70,122 or 12*2 per cent in 

8. Persons under 16 years of age. 
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1942,43. The long. term or secular trend in the plan, 
tation industry, however, would seem to be to dis. 
pense with the employment of children as is shown 
by the fact that the number of children on the books 
of the estates again fell from 104,085 in 1941.42 to 
86,520 or 15.1 of the total children in 1943.44. 

As regards the other plantation areas in India, 
accurate figures of the number of children employed 
are not available, but, basing ourselves on the data 
provided by the Rege Committee’s Report referred to 
above, we might put their * total number at about 
65,000. The number of children employed in planta. 
tions in British India may, therefore, be roughly 
estimated at about 150,000. 

Factories^ Industrial enterprises in India fall into 
three broad categories : (1) factories using machinery 
and mechanical power and employing more than 20 
persons ; (2) factories using machinery and mechanical 
power but employing less than 20 persons ; and (3) 
workshops which do not use mechanical power but 
employ a substantial number of persons. Only the 
first class of undertakings comes under the Factories 
Act automatically,^ though a few undertakings of the 
last two classes have been brought under the provisions 
of the Factories Act by the Provincial Governments 
by notification under section 5 (1) of the Factories 
Act, 193'i. Accurate statistics relating to the employ- 
ment of children are available only for the industrial 
undertakitigs coming under the scope of the Indian 
Factories Act. 

Factory industry began in India in the later half 
of the nineteenth century, and, as in all the other 
countries which have passed through the Industrial 
Revolution, in the early days a considerable amount 
of child labour was employed in India, particularly in 

the cotton and jute mills. Between 1892 and 1923 

^ • 

4. By the F'actories (Amendment) Act, IHiO, the provisions of the F'actories 
Act Kgirding health, safety and hours and conditions of work relating to 
children and adolescents were extended to all small factories which employ 
10 or more persons and use mechanical power. 
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the number of children employed in factories increased 
from 18,888 to 74,920 — an increase of about 295 per 
cent in three decades. The percentage of children to 
the total number of workers employed in factories, 
however, had already begun declining in 1912 and 
between 1923 and 1939 the decline was not only 
relative but also absolute, as is shown by the follow, 
ing figures : 

• 

Daily Average Number of Workers Employed 
in Specified Y ears^ 


Year 

1 

Totol Employ- ! 
ment 

• 

Children 

Peroeut of 
Children to 
Total No. of 
Workers 

1892 

• 

316,816 

18 888 

5-96 

912 * 

869.643 

; 53.796 

6-2 

1923 ; 

1,409.173 

i 74 620 

53 

1939 

1,751 137 

1 9,403 

U54 

1942 

2.282,337 

, 11 804 

052 

1943 

2.437.320 

13.484 

i 

0-55 


In 1940, the number of children employed in 
factories had come down to almost one-eighth of the 
1923 figure. 

This decline in the number of children employed 
is reflected even more clearly in the cotton and jute 
mills which in 1920 employed as many as 79 per 
cent of the total number of children employed in all 
factories but in 1943 employed only about 9 per cent 
of the total : 


6. Figures for 1892, 1912 and 1923 include Burma. The decline in the 
number of children employed is e^ii greater than these ligures suggest, as 
between 1H»2 and 1934 the minimum and maximum ages of children were 

raised from 9 to 12 and 14 to 16. • 

• 

SoUKCEs : — Industrial Labour in India, I. L. O., Geneva, 1938. page 41 ; 
Slatiitict of Fictoriat aubjact to tha Indian Factor iut Act, 1934, for th£ year 
ending 31-1:^-1940 ; and the Indian Labour Gazutta, November 1944, pages 
160-1 «!• 
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Children in Textile Factories in Specified Years 


Ohildrea in Textile 



Children in 

Factories 


Percent of 

Year 

All 




All Factory 


FiiotoritB 

Cotton 

xMillri 

Jnto 

MU Is 

Total 

children 

1920 

67.436 ! 

1 24.910! 

: 1 

28.680 

53.590 

79 

1943 

13,484 1 

l.l9o 1 

' 43 

1.239 

9 


This steady fall in the number of children employed 
in factories may be attributed partly to the pro- 
gressive strengthening of the provisions of the law 
relating to the employment of children, partly to the 
world economic depression in the ‘rhirties’ which 
hastened the tendency to dispense with child labour 
(e.g., between 1930 and 1931 alone the number of 
children employed in factories decreased by no less 
than i 1,040), and partly to the change in the policy 
of some employers who attempted to substitute child 
by adult labour on economic grounds and owing to 
the extra clerical and other work involved in the 
employment of children. 

In the years following 1939, however, the trend 
has been slightly reversed owing to the war-time 
demand for industrial labour. The number of children 
employed in factories rose from 9,399 in 1940, to 
13,484 in 1943, a war-time increase of about 43.5 
per cent in a four-year period. During the same 
period, the total factory employment, however, in. 
creased from 1.75 million to 2.44 million or by as 
much as 39.4 per cent, leaving the percentage of the 
children employed in factories to the total number of 
workers employed almost unchanged at 0.55 per cent 
in 1943 as against 0.54 per cent in 1939. The war- 
time increase in the number of children employed in 
factories coming under the Indian Factories Act, does 
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not, therefore, indicate any serious attempt to sub- 
stitute adult by child labour and in the post.war 
period the secular trend for the number of children 
employed in factories to decline is most likely to 
reassert itself. 

As regards inter-provincial distribution, the largest 
number of children are employed in factories in 
Madras. Out of a total of 13,484 children employed 
in all factories in British India in 1943, Madras em- 
ployed as many as 4,662 or 34.6 per cent ; followed 
by the U. P. with 1,867 or 13 8 per cent ; the Punjab 
with 1,829 or 13.5 per cent ; Bengal with 1,536 or 
11.4 per cent ; and Bombay wit*h 1,434 or 10.6 per 
cent. Here, again, developments during the war 
period reveal some significant trends. Between 1940 
and 1943, the Punjab and the U. P. registered the 
largest increases in the number of children employed, 
the increase being as great as 177.1 per cent in the 
Punjab and 103.2 per cent in the United Provinces. 
On the other hand, in the provinces which are re. 
latively mature with regard to industrial development 
the increase in the number of children employed was 
less marked. Thus, in Madras, the number of children 
employed increased by only 21.5 per cent and in 
Bengal by 25 per cent 


Number of Children Employed m Factories in Major 
Industrial Provinces, 1940-43 . 
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These figures would seem to justify two broad con, 
elusions. Firstly, in the provinces which were already 
industrially developed on the eve of the outbreak of 
the war, there was already a reservoir of industrial 
labour and consequently less need to draw on child 
labour Secondly, most of the additional children who 
were employed between 1939 and 1943 were employed 
in the miscellaneous group of industries which have 
developed during the war period in the up-country 
areas, rather than in established industries such as 
textiles and engineering. Thus between 1939 and 
1943 the number of children employed in cotton and 
jute mills actually declined from 2,370 to 1,239- On 
the other hand, the number of children employed in 
cigarette and glass factories and in rice.mills seems to 
have increased. In the four cigarette factories in Bengal 
investigated by the Labour Investigation Committee 
the number of workers employed increased from 
2,689 in August 1 939 to 5,464 in January 1944, and 
during the latter year children below 15, and, in some 
cases even below 12, were found to be employed on a 
piece basis though normally the industry employed 
few children.'’ The average daily employment in 
glass factories rose from 8,9 j 4 in 1939 to 18,328 in 
1943, and, according to the relevant Rege Committee 
Report, “practically everywhere children below 12 
were found to be employed.” In many cases children 
were found to have been tutored to say that their age 
was 18, and in 90 per cent of the cases, the certificates 
of age required under the Factories Act from a certi, 
fying surgeon had not been obtained. Considerable 
numbers of children are also employed in rice mills 
where employment has gone up from 47,446 in 1939 
to 51,385 in 1943, though accurate figures relating to 
the number of children employed are not available. 
Very often the names of the children are not found on 
the registers, and in some cases children are claimed 
to work as substitutes for their mothers. Illegal em, 

6. Report on an Enquiry into Conditioni of Labour in Ihe Bidi, Cigar and 
Cigarotto Indaibrioi C194ti)f page 60. 
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ployment. of children is not uncommon in various 
parts of India. Most of the war-time increase in the 
employment of children in factories would, therefore, 
seem to have occurred in the newer industries which 
are smaller and are more scattered, and with regard to 
which the machinery for the enforcement of labour 
legislation has not yet been perfected. 

The great majority of the children employed in 
Indian factories are boys. The custom of early 
marriage and the univeisality of marriage the wide, 
spread prejudice against sending girls outside their 
home to earn their living, the caste system, the joint 
family system and the purdah system have all 
militated against the employment of girls in factories ; 
and in 1942, out of a total of 11,804 children em, 
ployed in alMactorics, only 2,010 or 17 per cent were 
girls. The great majority of the girls in factori6s are 
found in Madras and Bombay. In North India where 
stricter purdah is obverved, almost no girls are em- 
ployed. 

Number of Girls Employed in Factories, xg 42 
Madras 1,284 

Bombay 318 

Bengal 56 

Punjab 1 

U. P. Nil 

Sind Nil 

Total British India 2,0 lO 

(Indian Labour Gazette, May 1944, page 297) 

Mines. Mines coming under the Indian Mines 
Act provided employment to 301,504 persons in 1939, 
and 347,018 persons in 1941. Till the effective en- 
forcement in 1926 of the Indian Mines Act of 1923, 
children below 12 were employed in a number of 
Indian mines, though the proportion of such children 
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declined from 4.9 per cent of the total number of 
workers in 1901 to 3-5 per cent in 1921 and 1 6 per 
cent in 1927.' In 1925, the last year for which detailed 
figures with regard to the children employed are 
available, out of a total of 4,135 children employed in 
mines, as many as 2,031 or 49.1 per cent were em. 
ployed in mica mines, 29.3 per cent in coal mines, 
11.2 per cent in limestone quarries and 10.4 per cent 
in others.® In 1926, the Indian Mines Act of 1923, 
which prohibited the employment of children under 
13 years of age, became completely effective, and the 
subsequent reports of the Chief Inspector of Mines in 
India do not give separately the number of children 
employed in mines.' In 1935 an amending Act raised 
the minimum age for admission to employment in 
mines to 15 and the legal position today is that no 
children can be employed in mines In actual practice, 
however, the prohibition against child labour does 
not seem to be effective except in coal and iron 
mining. For instance, according to the recent Rege 
Committee’s Report on Labour Conditions in the Mica 
Mining and Manufacturing Industry in India, in all 
the three mica mining areas in India, Bihar, Madras 
and Rajputana, children are quite openly employed for 
underground work ; the Report estimates that about 
1,250 children are employed in the mica mines in 
Bihar alone and another 5,000 in the mining and 
manufacture of mica in Madras and Rajputana. Again, 
in most mining areas the law relating to mines does 
not apply to mines worked for prospecting, to surface 
workings or uparchallas, and to labourers employed 
through contractors and there is considerable scope 
for the employment of children Detailed statistics, 
however, are not available. 

Unregulated Factories and* Workshops. It is, how. 

ever, in the unregulated factories that the worst evils 

% 

7. Compiled frum the Anna I Report of thn ChUf Iniptclor of Minni in 
India for the years indicated. 

8, Annual Raport el Iht Chief Inspector of Mlnta in India, 192.% 
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of child labour are found today. A few of these are 
factories which use mechanical power but employ 
less than 10 workers, but the great majority are work- 
shops which do not use any mechanical power, rely 
on hand processes but employ a large number of wage 
earners Provincial Governments, can, of course, bring 
such of these as employ more than 10 workers under 
the jurisdiction of the Factories Act by notification 
under section 5 (Oof the Act but this power h&s been 
only sparingly used and this class of industrial estab, 
lishments is today almost entirely outside the scope 
of protective labour legislation. Only in the Central 
Provinces, the Central Province.^ Unregulated Fac- 
tories Act of 1937 seeks to regulate working condi- 
tions in workshops which do not use mechanical 
power but enjploy more than 50 workers ; but the en- 
forcement of the Act leaves much to be desired. 

In almost all the unregulated workshops there is 
considerable employment of child labour, though the 
employment of children below 12 in a number of 
specified occupations is prohibited by the Employment 
of Children (Amendment) Act, 1939. The largest 
number of children is employed in workshops en- 
gaged in the manufacture of bidi, mica, shellac, and 
glass bangles and it is worth pointing out that the 
above Act applies to all of these except the last one. 
The most important bidi manufacturing centres in 
India are found in the Central Provinces jmd Berar, 
Bombay, Madras and Bengal, and in almost all these 
areas children between the ages of 5 and 12 are in- 
variably employed in cutting the leaves and rolling 
the bidis. Thus the investigations carried out by 
the Labour Investigation Committee in a number of 
bidi workshops revealed that as many as Z9 per cent 
of the workers employed 4n Vellore (Madras), 21.44 
per cent in Sholapur Bombay), i8 percent in Madras 
City, 7.55 per cent in Bombay City, and 7 per cent 
in the Central Provinces were children.’ Often 


R»por( on an Enquiiy^into Condili'ont 
Ggartllt Industrini (1 946). pa^e 11, 17 and 28. 


of Labour in Bidi, Cigar aqd 
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children are not registered in the books of the work, 
shops but are brought in by their parents or neighbours 
to assist them in their work. In Madras City, Vellore 
and Mysore bidi workers sometimes advance amounts 
ranging from Rs. 5 to Rs 30 to parents or guardians 
in return for the labour of the children and deduct 
the advance from the children’s wages. As many as 
500,000 workers are estimated to be employed in 
India i'n the manufacture of bidis, and assuming that 
children constitute on an average 5 per cent of the 
total number of workers, the number of children em- 
ployed in the manufacture of bidis alone should be as 
high as 25,000 or almost twice the number of children 
employed in all the large-scale factories put together. 

As regards the workshops engaged in the manu- 
facture of mica, the Labour Investigation Committee 
records that the employment of children between 6 
and 12 years of age is prevalent on an amazingly wide 
scale in open defiance of law ; and the Committee 
states with surprise that child labour was employed 
even at the Government factory at Pachamba in 
Bihar ! With the recent war-time demand for labour 
in the coalfields, the employment of children seems 
to have increased appreciably in Bihar, and the Com- 
mittee’s report puts the total number of children em- 
ployed in the mica industry (viz., in mines, in work- 
shops and in home work) at about 12,000. Children 
under 12 years arc employed mainly in the sorting 
and splitting of small size mica, in sickle-dressing 
mica, and in screening the loose splittings of mica 
to remove the extremely small pieces, the percentage 
of children under 12 to the total number of workers 
being as high as 50 in the last named process. 

The main centres of the shellac industry in India 
are Bihar, the Central Provinces and Bengal ; and, 
out of an estimated total of 352 shellac factories in 
British India only 38 came under the jurisdiction of 
eitlaeT the Factories Act, or the Central Provinces 
Unregulated Factories Act in 1942. Here also, as in 
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the case of mica, the Employment of Children 
(Amendment! Act is openly disregirde i, and a consi- 
derable number of children below 12 are employed as 
pherwayas^^ in the sheds where shellac is melted No 
accurate figures of employment arc available but in the 
six shellac factories surveyed by the Libour Investi- 
gation Committee children were found to constitute 
about 5 per cent of the working force On the safe 
assumption that the other shellac manufacturing 
centres also employ the same proportion of children, 
the number of children 'employed in the shellac in. 
dustry in India may be put at about 1,800. 

Another typical workshop industry in which pro- 
duction is carried on by hand processes is the making 
of glass bangles. The most imi-ortant centre of this 
industry in British India today is Firozabad in the 
U. P., which employs as many as 6,000 workers in its 
bangle-making shops, and according to the Labour 
Investigation Committee, even on a conservative 
estimate at least 35 per cent of this total are children 
below 12. In the joining shops the ' open ends of 
glass rings are welded together, mostly with the help 
of kerosene lamps, and children about 6 or 7 years 
old are employed as juraiyas, i.e., joiners who join 
the ends of the bangles over a k-.TOsene lamp flame ; 
sadhaiyas who heat the glass rings ; and pankhuvalas 
who beat the bellows. 

Considerable numbers of children are . also em- 
ployed in the carpet-weaving industry in the picking 
and sorting of wool; in the weaving, printing and 
dyeing of cloth; in leather tanning and in soap manu- 
facture, but very little detailed information is 
available. 

Two other important occupations in India where 
considerable numbers of children are employed are 
agriculture and trade. In almost all the rural areas 

10. The *ph«rwaya* rotates tlie wooden wheel lo whicli one end of the long 
cloth bag containing bced attached, the other end being licld near the 

fire by the skilled workei't viz., llie Karigar. 
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of India children begin to help their parents in field 
work at a very early age and schooLgoing is exception 
rather than the rule. During the busy season a consu 
derable number of children is employed as wage, 
earners. As regards trade, a casual visit to the bazars 
of any Indian town will reveal that large numbers of 
children are employed as shop assistants. In both cases, 
however, very little statistical information is available 
regarding the total number of wage.earncrs employed, 
the age composition of the working force and the 
long.term employment and wage trends. 

II. WORKING AND LIVING CONDITIONS 

A fair wage, reasonable hours of work which will 
leave the worker sufficient spare time to further his 
intellectual and physical development, adequate 
protection in the workplace against accidents by 
devices such as the fencing of machinery, adequate 
health measures and sanitary arrangements in 
factories and workplaces to protect the health of the 
workers, adequate medical facilities, a balanced diet 
and decent housing, are obviously more important for 
working children than even for adult wage earners. 

The wages of children in India range broadly 
from 30 to 50 % of the wages of the adult workers in 
the different occupations as the following examples 
will show. 

Average Daily Earnings" 

^ Men Oliiidreii 


Tea Gardens 

Rs. 

As. P, 

Rs. 

As. P. 

Artam Valley (1943-44j 

0 

8 2 

0 

4 8 

Sartua Valley (194.'l-44> 

0 

6 7 

0 

3 2 

Sonth' India 1943-41^ 

0 

7 0 

0 

3 0 





to 




0 

4 6 

Shellac Industry 





Balarampar (Bihar) (1944) 

... 1 

2 0 

0 

8 0 



to 




18 0 

1 1 Date! from tlic lelcvant Hege Cuinmittec Kepurts. 
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Men Children 
Rs. Ae. P. Rb As. P. 

Bidt Industry 

Central Provlnoee (1944) ... Piece ratCB j 0 3 0 

( to 0 4 0 

Madrae (1944) ( 0 4 0 

( to 0 6 0 

Mica Manufacturing {Daily Wage) * 

IioweBt j 0 7 0( 0 2 6 

Grade (toO 9 0(to0 6 0 

Qigheat Grade 0 14 0 0 7 6 

Glass Industry (1944) ... ( * 3 0 0» ( 0 12 0 

I to 10 0 0 ( to 1 8 0 

Carpet Weavir^ (Miraapnr) ( 080j 040 

ItoO 9 OltoO 6 0 

The wages of children in common with those of 
adult workers have, of course, gone up appreciably 
since 1939. Thus the average daily cash earnings 
of a child worker in the shellac factories at Balaram- 
pur in Bihar increased from Rs. 0-3-6 in 1939 to 
Rs. 0-8-0 in 1944, a rise of i29 percent ; in the bidi 
industry in South India from one to two annas per 
day in 1939 to “t to 0 annas in 1944; and in the tea 
gardens in the Assam Valley, from Re. 0-3-5 in 1938- 
39 to Rs. 0-4-8 in 1943-44. In very few cases, how- 
ever, has the war-time rise in workers’ earnings 
fully compensated for the steady rise in the cost of 
living since 1941 ; and it is not unlikely that the 
real wages of children, already low in 1939, have 
gone down still further owing to the war-time fall in 
the value of money. 

As regards working conditions, the position is 
fairly satisfactory and lias improved steadily over 
the past two or three det^ades. in the large-scale 
plantations and in the large-scale factories. 


Daily earnings o[ skilled workers. 
20 
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The position is much better in the large^ 
scale factories coming under the Indian Factories 
Act, 1934. The hours of work of children are 
limited by law, night work of children is pro- 
hibited, a weekly holiday is prescribed by law and a 
recent amendment to the Factories Act prescribes an 
annual paid holiday of 14 days for children.* ’ Again, 
the Factories (Amendment) Act of 1940 has made it 
obligatQry on Provincial Governments to extend the 
provisions of the Act relating to health, safety and 
hours of work relating to children to all small fac, 
tories employing 10 or more persons and using 
mechanical power. The Factories Act of 1934 pro- 
vides that factories shall be kept clean and free from 
effluvia arising from any drain, latrine or other nuis 
ance, and also from impurities of gas, dust, excessive 
humidity and overcrowding. Rules have’becn framed 
under the Act to ensure a sufficient supply of drink, 
ing water to workers, proper lighting and ventilation 
and an adequate number of latrines in work places. 
Again, in virtue of the powers conferred by the 
Factories Act of 1934, a series of Hazardous Oper- 
ations Rules have been framed, either prohibiting or 
restricting the employment of adolescents and child- 
ren in a number of dangerous operations, such as 
operations connected with lead ; the manufacture or 
recovery of carborates 5 the manufacture of sulphuric, 
nitric and other acids and of bleaching powder ; 
cellulose spraying ; sand blasting ; and work in 
petrol gas generating plants. Rules have been framed 
for the fencing of dangerous machinery ; and, since 
1891, the law has prohibited the employment of 
women and children in cleaning millgcaring of 
machinery or in work between the fixed or traversing 
parts of any self-acting machinery while it is in 
motion. 

In seasonal factories and in a number of smaller 
factories engaged in the' relatively newer industries, 
such as glass manufacture and rice milling, however, 

12. Fur details } see Section below. 
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working conditions are extremely unsatisfactory owing 
to widespread evasion of the law. Many of these are 
housed in buildings defective in construction and 
totally unsuited to the Indian climate. The restric- 
tions on the hours of work of children and the pro- 
vision for a weekly holiday are invariably ignored ; 
overtime is not paid for and accidents are not report- 
ed. In the cotton ginning factories, in rice mills, in 
tea curin* factories and in glass factories snrrange- 
ments for the elimination of dust are often inadequ- 
ate and this gives rise to*pulmonary diseases. Accor- 
ding to the Labour Investigation Committee, in 
most of the glass factories, the basic materials for the 
batch, viz, silica, soda ash, calcium oxide, borax, 
saltpetre, etc., are mixed by workers in closed rooms 
and the workers arc provided with neither dirt re- 
spirators, nor go ’gles nor handgloves. Again, there 
is almost no arrangement for the control of temper- 
ature, and th results are particularly disastrous in 
the glass and shellac factories, where children of 
tender age often have to work near open furnaces in 
the extreme heat of North India and cases of fainting 
are not uncommon. In the glass factories, small 
pieces of glass are scattered over the entire compound 
and redhot electric wire is sometimes employed to 
cut the tubings; but the children are supplied neither 
wooden sandals nor gloves, and are often found to 
work with burns and cuts in their bodies. In almost 
all the seasonal and most of the smaller* factories, 
the provisions of the Factories Act relating to the 
periodical whitewashing of buildings, the supply of 
drinking water and the provision of latrine accom- 
modation on a prescribed scale are wholly evaded. 
Lastly, the Labour Investigation Committee found 
that in most of the glass factories and rice mills the 
first aid box was generally empty, in one of the 
rice mills inve^,tigated by the Committee the box 
was not even available and when questioned, the 
employer stated that he believed in the Ayurvedic 
system only ! * 
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With working conditions so unsatisfactory in 
even the smaller factories coming under the scope of 
the Factories Act the position in the unregulated 
workshops which do not use mechanical power but 
employ much larger numbers of children can be 
better imagined than described. First, in spite of 
the Central Provinces Unregulated Factories Act of 
1937 which prescribes a minimum age of 10, and the 
Employment of Children (Amendment) Act of 1939 
prohibiting the employment of children below 12, 
in a wide range occupations' including bidi making, 
carpet making, mica cutting and splitting and shellac 
manufacture, thousands of children below 12 are 
employed in open defiance of the law. Secondly, the 
hours of work of children are entirely unregulated 
and children work the same number of hours as 
adults'". In the shellac industry whefe the child 
worker helps his master to melt shellac, and in the 
bidi industry where the children help adult workers 
to roll bidis, children are forced to work as long as 
the adults, and the Rege Report on labour conditions 
in the bidi industry cites instances of workers in 
Vellore (Madras) who have a watch or timepiece to 
exact work from the children by the hour. Thirdly, 
almost all the workshops, whether they are the bidi 
workshops of Bombay or the glass bangle factories of 
Firozabad, or the shellac factories in the Central 
Provinces, or the mica splitting factories in Bihar, 
are dark and dingy places with inadequate accom. 
modation, little good ventilation and lighting, and 
almost no arrangements for the supply of good drink, 
ing water and for latrine accommodation. Thus, 
of the bidi factories in Bombay investigated by the 
Labour Investigation Committee, 57 percent had a 
floor area of less than 10 square feet per worker, and 
in one of the bidi workshops at JNiipani “within a 
small enclosure 14 • workers were squatting on the 
floor with scores of bags of wrapper leaves heaped 

13. For instance, in the bidi wi.rkshops in South India work begins at 
8 am. and closes at 9 or 10 p.m. and t he children work about 10 hours day. 
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in one corner and stocks of tobacco in another”. 
In most of the shellac factories in the Central Pro. 
vinces there is no provision for urinals and latrines, 
no rest shelters for the workers for meals and rest, 
and the water used for washing stick-lac is allowed 
to stagnate for a fortnight thus emitting a horrible 
stinking smell. The position as regards the supply 
of pure drinking water is the same and according to 
the Report on an Encjuiry into Conditions of Labour 
in the Bidi, Cigar and Cigarette Industries, the bidi 
workers in Bombay Cit% are expected to go to the 
nearest restaurant ! These deplorable working con- 
ditions reach their worst in the unregulated work- 
shops engaged in the manufacture, of glass. In the 
glass bangle joining workshops of Firozabad children 
below 12 have often to work as long hours as lO or 
1 1 a day, in rooms stuffed with the fumes of kerosene 
lamps, often behind doors which have been dosed to 
stop draughts of wind from making the flame un- 
steady. According to the Rege Committee’s Report 
on Labour Conditions in the Glass Industry it is al. 
most “impossible to describe suflSciently and accu. 
rately the wretched conditions in which labourers 
work”. No wonder the children in the glass indus- 
try look “emaciated, anaemic, myopic and gloomy” 
and invariably suffer from rickets and eye diseases. 

As regards the thousands of children working in 
India’s trade and agriculture little definite information 
is available, but as working conditions ^re almost 
wholly unregulated by law*‘ the position is not likely 
to be much better, though, in agriculture, sanitary 
arrangements to ensure a healthy workiiig place are 
not as necessary as in the case of industry and trade. 

Low wages and insanitary places of work are 
naturally accompanied in India by extremely unsatis. 
factory living conditions. With wages as low as 
they are in India, few workers can afford to give their 

14. In Hengal, Bombay, the Punjab and Sind working conditions in 
commercial establishments in a few notified urban areas have been brought 
under legislative control rcc«titly by provincial Shops Acts. 
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childrea a balanced diet, and the great majority of 
the working children in India are hopelessly under- 
nourished and get very little of the protective foods 
like milk and vegetables which are so vital for their 
proper physical development. The position should 
have grown worse during recent years as, in most 
cases, the workers’ cost of living has increased much 
faster than workers’ earnings; but except for the 
larger tea and coffee plantations which are now ex- 
perimenting with the free feeding of children on 
plantations, and the sale of feod stuffs to workers at 
concession prices by the larger planters and a few of 
the bigger factories, there has been little organized 
attempt among employers in India to correct the 
malnutrition of working children by schemes of free 
or subsidised feeding. 

Again, except in the major plantatiohs and a few 
of the major mines and factories, there has been little 
organized attempt in India to ensure for the wage 
earning class that decent housing with adequate 
ventilation, lighting, drainage, and sanitary facilities 
which is so essentia! for the healthy growth of child- 
ren. in almost ail the major industrial and mining 
centres, the workers crowd together in insanitary bus- 
tees with a foul smell in the air, in one room tene- 
ments which know neither ventilation nor light and 
are, therefore, veritable dens of disease. The Rege 
Committee’s Report on Libour Conditions in the SK Jlac 
Industry cites the instance of a worker in Bihar who 
lived in a room (hired at one rupee a month), 8 ft. 
by 6 ft., with his wife, 2 grown up daughters and 
children, the members of the family sleeping in the 
room by turns, and such instances are the rule 
rather than the exception. In the plantation areas, 
houses are provided by the employers, but, here 
again, overcrowding is common - according to the 
Report on an tnquiry into Conditions of Labour in 
Plantations in Indict it is ‘common to find 8 to 10 
persons in a room in the South Indian plantations — 
and the position with regard to sanitation is ex- 
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tremely unsatisfactory. In the plantation as well as 
the mica mining areas, the absence of a sufficient 
number of latrines has led to a high incidence of 
hookworm disease, and, in the latter, the absence of 
clean drinking water causes fairly widespread dys- 
pepsia Another characteristic feature in India is the 
almost total neglect by employers of the 'education 
and health of working children. No scheme of com- 
pulsory and free education has yet been intrbduced 
in India, and only in the plantation areas have the 
larger employers attempted to provide some kind of 
education for the children living on the estates. 
Thus, in the Assam tea gardens there were 392 
schools in 1943-44, but the number of children on 
the rolls amounted to only 12,122 as against a total 
of 572,351 children living on the estates The 
extremely low level of earnings of the adult workers 
forces them to send their children out to work at a 
very tender age, and the presence of broad avenues 
of employment where the employment of children is 
almost absolutely uncontrolled by law makes this rela- 
tively easy. Again, the great majority of working 
children in India are employed in the relatively un- 
organized industries by small, sc. de businessmen who 
cannot afford to spend any appreciable amount on 
their education or on other welfare measures designed 
to improve their health. One of the striking paradoxes 
of the labour situation in India today, particularly 
from the point of view of child labour, is that as a 
result of labour legislation over the past two decades, 
child labour has actually been driven out of the 
relatively large-scale and well-organized industries 
which can afford to provide working children fairly 
satisfactory working conditions and a reasonable 
wage, to the relatively unorganized industries, such 
as bidi, shellac or glass bangle manufacture, where 
the scale of production i£ extremely small, the 
margin of profit erratic, and where the employers 
have neither the will nor the resources to ensure for 
the children working under them an adequate wage. 
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the sparetime so necessary for the pursuit of their 
further education, the vocational training which 
will secure for them a reasonable income when they 
grow up and the clean and sanitary places of work 
and adequate medical care so essential for the proper 
physical and intellectual development of children. 

III. PROTECTION OF CHILD WORKERS ; LEGISLATIVE 
ENACIMENTS 

Plantations^ Paradoxically enough, in the plan, 
tation industry which employs more than a million 
workers of whom, about 10 per cent ate children, 
working conditions are almost completely uncon. 
trolled by any kind of labour legislation. The Tea 
Districts Emigrant Labour Act applies oijly to Assam, 
and is really emigration legislation as, beyond regula. 
ting the recruitment and forwarding of recruited 
labour to Assam and ensuring its right to repatria- 
tion, it does little to protect the labour actually 
working on the plantations. The only provision 
relating to children in the Act is one requiring that 
no child, i. e a person under 16 years of age, may be 
assisted to proceed to Assam to work on a tea estate 
unless such child is accompanied by a parent or 
other adult relative on whom the child is dependent. 
In the whole of India, only the State of Cochin has 
framed plantation labour rules (these came into force 
on 1.5,1937) directly to control working conditions 
on plantations, and these provide that (a) no child 
under 10 years of age shall be employed on any 
estate ; (b) no child or young person under 16 years 
of age shall be employed as a resident labourer on an 
estate without being certified fit to work by an 
approved Medical Officer ; ..and (c) no child labourer 
or woman shall be allowed to work on a plantation 
except between 6 a.' m. and 6 p. m. The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, of course, applies to all chincona, 
rubber, tea and coffee estates in British India where 
25 or more persons are employed but as accidents 
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are very rare in plantations, the Act hardly affects 
either adult or child labour. 

Factories. Working conditions in India’s fac- 
tories, however, have been steadily improved by a 
labour code which is being progressively improved 
since 1881. In the early days of the factory industry 
in India the unrestricted employment of women and 
children led to a number of abuses, and naturally, 
the first Indian Factories Act, 1881, was largely con- 
cerned with child labour. This Act defined a factory 
as any premise using mechanical power and in which 
100 or more persons were employed, and contained 
a number of provisions relating to health and safety. 
It prohibited employment in factories of children 
below 7, prescribed a 9. hour working day with a 
compulsory •rest interval of one hour for children 
below 12, and provided further that children should 
have four holidays in the month. 

These provisions were soon recognised to be 
extremely inadequate, and between 1891 and 1934, 
they were progressively liberalised. The Factories 
Act of 189! amended the definition of a factory to 
include any premises in which bO or more persons 
were employed and Local Governments were em- 
powered to extend the Act to premises employing 
20 or more persons and using mechanical power. 
The minimum age for children for employment in 
factories was raised from 7 to 9, children were defined 
as persons between 9 and 14 and their hours of work 
were reduced to 7 a day with a rest interval of half 
an hour. The Factories Act of 1911 reduced further 
the hours of work of children employed in factories 
to 6 a day, required all child workers to be in posses- 
sion of certificates of age^ and fitness for employment, 
and prohibited the employment of children in certain 
dangerous processes and during the night, i, e. between 
7 p, m, and 5.30 a. m. 

The next important landmark was the Indian 
Factories (Amendment) Act of 1922, which, among 
21 
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Other things, sought to give legislative effect to the 
International Labour Conventions sponsored by the 
International Labour Office on the iPinimutn age for 
admission of children to employment, hours of work, 
and the night work of women and young persons. 
This Act further widened the definition of a factory 
to include any premises where 20 or more persons 
were employed and mechanical power was used and 
gave power to Local Governments to extend the pro- 
visions of the Act by notification, to any premises 
employing lO or more persorfs working with or with- 
out power. A child was now defined as a person 
under I “3 years of age and the minimum age for the 
admission of childrtn to employment was raised to 
12 years. The hours of work of chikiren were limited 
to 6 in the day with a rest period of half an bout 
for children working more than 5: lours, and in 
addition to medical examination f('r age and physical 
fitness before admission to employment in factories, 
children were now requited to undergo re-examina- 
tion for continuing work, if considered necessary by 
an inspector. Further, tire employment of women 
and young persons under 1 8 in certain land pro- 
cesses was prohibited. 

The whole position was reviewed in 1934 when 
an entirely new Factories Act consolidating the pro. 
visions of the earlier enactments and embodying 
substantial improvements was placed on the statute 
book. The Indian Factories Act of 1934 (as amended 
by subsequent enactments), which is in force today, 
retains the earlier definition of a factory, but intro- 
duces a new distinction between perennial and 
seasonal factories. In factories of either kind the 
employment of children below 12 years of age is 
prohibited, the hours of work of childien (persons 
between the ages of' 12 and 15 years) are fixed at 5 a 
day within a spreadover limit of li hours and the 
night work of children between 7 p. m. and 6 a. m. 
\or between 7.30 p. m. and 5‘a. m. in respect of 
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factories where the Provincial Governments have, by 
notification, varied the limits) is prohibited. No 
child is allowed to work in a factory unless he secures 
a certificate of fitness from the certifying surgeon and 
carries with him, while at work, a token giving 
reference to such a certificate. Children, along with 
adult workers, arc entitled under the Act, to a weekly 
dayofre.st, but while with regard to adult workers 
establishments may be exempted from this rule under 
prescribed conditions, no such suspension of the rule 
is permitted in the case bf children. A novel feature 
of the Act is the creation of a new class of “adoles. 
cent’’ workers, i. e. young persons between the ages 
of 1 5 and 1 7 years. Adolescents miciy not be employed 
as adults unless they have been medically certified as 
fit to work as adults. The Act also contains a 
number of provisions to ensure the cleanliness, proper 
ventilation and sanitation of the working premises 
and to safeguard the health and person of the oper- 
atives, both adult and children. Under the pro- 
visions of the Act, Provincial Governments have 
further the power to make rules in regard to hazard- 
ous operations prohibiting or restricting the em- 
ployment of women, adolescents or children in opera- 
tions considered particularly dangerous ; and, to 
require factories employing more than l workers 
to provide adequate rest shelters and those employing 
more than 50 women workers to provide creches 
for their children below 6. 

Important amendments to the above Act, made 
in 1940, 194 i and 1945, have enlarged the scope of its 
operation and also given additional protection to 
child workers in factories coming under its scope. 
The amending Acts of 1940 and 1941 make it obli- 
gatory on the part of Provincial Governments to 
extend to the smaller factories ernploying 10 or more 
persons and using mechanicJl power, the provisions 
of the Act relating to health, safety, hours and con- 
ditions of work relating to children ; and empower 
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them at their discretion to extend these even to 
factories employing less than ten workers but using 
power and employing children. The Factories 
(Amendment; Act of 1945 which, for the first time 
in India, introduced the principle of an annual paid 
holiday to wage earners, while providing for an 
annual paid holiday of 10 days to adult workers in 
factories, grants to the children working in factories 
an anr^ual paid holiday of 14 days. 

Unregulated Factories and Workshops, As can 
be seen from the above discussion, two classes of 
industrial undertakings do not, at present, come 
automatically under the scope of the Factories Act. 
These are (i) factories which use power but employ 
less than 20 workers ; and (ii) workshops which do 
not use mechanical power irrespective of the number 
of persons employed. Provincial Governments have, 
of course, the power to bring both these classes of 
undertakings, under the jurisdiction of the Factories 
Act by notification under Section 5(1) of the Act,'® 
but they have made use of this power only sparingly 
and the great majority of this group of undertakings, 
which employ thousands of children, either dj not 
come under any kind of labour law or successfully 
manage to evade it. 

Only two labour enactments— one an all.India 
Act and the other a provincial Act —try, in a 
haphazard way, to tackle the problem of child labour 
in this group of industrial undertakings. The Em- 
ployment of Children ; Amendment) Act enacted in 
1939 by the Government of India provides that no 
child who has not completed his 1 2th year shall be 
employed in any of the following occupations : (i) 
Bidi making ; (2) Carpet making ; (3) Cement Manu- 
facture (bagging of cement) ; ( 4 ) Cloth Printing, 

• 

15. Kor instance, the Government .)f the United I’roviiices have, by a noti- 
ACiitioii dated 22-fi-1940, declared iiit«r alia glass bangle factories employing 
lu or more workers and using power to be factories for purposes of certain 
sections of the Factories Act. • 
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dyeing and weaving ; (5) Manufacture of matches, 
explosives and fireworks ; (6) Mica cutting and 
splitting ; (7) Shellac manufacture ; (8) Soap manu- 
facture ; (9) Tanning ; and (10) Wool cleaning. The 
Central Provinces Unregulated Factories Act of 1937, 
is, as its name indicates, a provincial Act applying 
only to the Central Provinces and Berar. It applies 
within such areas of the Central Provinces as the 
Provincial Government may select and even tiJiere, in 
the first instance, only to workshops employing 50 or 
more persons and engaged in the making of bidis, 
si ellac manufacture or the leather tanning ; but the 
Provincial Government may extend the operation of 
the Act to other industries and* to workshops em- 
ploying 25 or more persons With regard to children, 
the Act prescribes a minimum age of 10 years for 
admission tt» employment, requires every child worker 
between the ages of 10 and 14 to possess a certificate 
of fitness issued by a certifying surgeon appointed 
under the Act, limits the hours of work to seven a 
day between 8 a. m. to 12 noon and 1 p. m. to 5 p. m. 
and prohibits overtime, homework and work in more 
than one factory. 

Mining Legislation. Mining on a large scale 
began in India comparatively late and the first Indian 
Mines Act was enacted in 1901. I his Act applied 
to all excavations which were 20 feet deep and under- 
taken in search of minerals, and among other things 
authorised the Chief Inspector of Mines to prohibit 
the employment of women and children (defined as 
persons under 12 years of age) in mines dangerous to 
their health and safety, its provisions for regulating 
the labour of women and children were, however, 
soon found to be inadequate, and a new Mines Act, 
passed in 1923 to git^e effect to the Hours of Work 
Convention of the I.L.O., limited the hours of work 
in mines to 60 a week above ground and 54 a week 
underground; prescribed a compulsory weekly holiday 
for all miners ; and raised the minimum age for 
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admission of children to employment in mines to 13. 
The Act was subsequently amended in 1928 and 
1935, and hours and working conditions in mines in 
British India today are regulated by the Indian Mines 
t Amendment) Act of 1935 (as amended up-to-date'. 
The main provisions of the Act relating to child 
labour are : (a) the employment in mines of children 
below the age of I years is totally prohibited ; 
{!>) adolescents between the ages of 15 and 17 years 
are allowed to work underground in mines on the 
same basis as adult woikess’but only on condition 
that they secure a certilicate of fitness from the re- 
cognised medical authorities and bear a token of 
such certificate on their persons while at work ; and 
(c> adolescents, when employed, may work the same 
number of hours as adult workers, viz., 54 a week 
and lO in the day above ground and 54 a week and 
9 in the day underground. Provision is also made 
in the Act for the prompt reporting of serious acci- 
dents in mines, an adequate supply of drinking 
water and proper sanitary arrangements, and the 
maintenance in each mine of reasonable supplies of 
first aid medical appliances, stretchers, etc., ready for 
immediate use. 

It i«, however, nccessjiry to remember that (a'i 
cxcuval ons carried out for prospecting purposes, and 
\b) labour employed through contractors do not 
come under the scope of the Mines Act. Surface 
workings and contract labour account for a consider- 
able proportion of India’s output of the less import- 
tant minerals, such as, mica, manganese and lime- 
stone, and it is in this group of mining industries, 
outside the pale of protective legislation, that the 
evils of child labour arc most widely prevalent. 

Transport Workers’ LegiUation In the field of 
transport, very few children arc employed on Indian 
Railways. As regards* ports, the Indian Ports 
(Amendment) Act, 1^31, prescribed a minimum age 
of 12 years for the employment of children in the 
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handling of goods in ports, and a later enactment, 
viz., the Employment of Children Act, 1938, lays 
down that no child who has not completed his 15th 
year shall be employed in any occupation connected 
with the transport of passengers, goods or mails by 
railway or the handling of goods within the limits of 
any port. 

Shop Workers’ Legislation. Legislation for the 
protection and regulation of the conditions of work 
of the millions of work»irs engaged in India’s trade 
and commerce is of relatively recent origin and is 
extremely restricted in scope. The Weekly Holidays 
Act of 1912 enacted by ti e Government of India is 
only a permissive law enabling the Provinces, at their 
discretion, to prescribe one weekly holiday and a 
half holiday for employees in shops, theatres and 
restaurants. Shops Acts passed during recent years 
in Pombay (1939), Punjab (1940., Bengal (1940), and 
Sind (194()), applying, in the first instance, only to 
limited urban areas, prescribe the maximum hours 
of work, spreadover limits, weekly and in some 
instances annual holidays, the minimum age of 
employment for children and rates of wages for over- 
time, for employees in shops, commercial establish- 
ments, restaurants and theatres. Very little infor- 
mation is, however, available as to the number of 
child workers affected by these protective enactments. 

Reference may also be made here to a .few other 
labour enactments of a general nature which have 
provisions relating to child labour. The Children 
(Pledging of Labour) .^ct was enacted in 1933 to put 
a stop to a fairly widespread practice noticed by the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India, viz., needy 
parents pledging the labour of their children to em- 
ployers. It prohibited tne pledging of the labour of 
children below 15 years of a^e and declared null and 
void any agreement, written or oral, expressed or 
implied, by the parent in return for any payment or 
benefit from the employer. The Workmen’s Com* 
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pensation Act, first enacted in 1923 and substantially 
modified by later amendments, covers a considerable 
number of wage earners in India’s railways, ports, 
factories, mines and plantations and provides for the 
payment to them of compensation for injuries in- 
curred in the course of their employment resulting in 
disablement for more than seven days. The Act 
provides separate scales of compensation for minors 
(persono below 15) and adults, for death, for perma- 
nent total and partial disablement and for temporary 
disablement. The Payment "of Wages Act enacted 
in 1935 by the Government of India to prevent 
delays in the payment of wages, prescribe permissible 
deductions trom monthly wages and regulate fining 
of industrial workers, contains a clause prohibiting 
the fining of children. 

IX. ENKORCEMKNT OK LAW 

Not only does the law relating to child labour in 
India leave out of its purview India’s most import- 
ant occupation, viz., her agriculture, and cover only 
inadeciuately other occupations in which considerable 
numbers ot children are employed, viz., l.er trade, 
unregulated workshops, plantations, mines and the 
smaller factories, but even the few laws that are on 
the statute book are only inadequately enforced and 
are often evaded. 

First, in almost all the Provinces the inspectorate 
is too small, and ‘ factory inspection is faulty, 
superficial and hopelessly inadequate”.**' 

In a note on the working of the Central Provinces 
Unregulated Factories Act submitted to the Labour 
Investigation Committee, the Chief Inspector of 
Factories, C.P., admitted that ‘‘if the Act is enforced 
strictly the inspecting staf^ of this Inspectorate will 
have to be increased five times to put an end to the 
abuse of the Act.’* According to the Kege Com- 
mittee’s! Report on Labour Conditions in the Rice Mills, 
in Madras, each Assistant Inspector has to look after 

16. Report on Labour CondiUont m Ihu Glass Industry ( ‘•1>46)| page 4. 
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3 or 4 districts and when he is visiting one district 

factories in the two or three other districts under his 

charge are free from any fear of prosecution. In 

Bihar, the entire factory inspectorate consists of one 

Chief Inspector and two Inspectors; and according to 

the Report on Labour Conditions in the Glass Industry 

some of the glass factories in the United Provinces 

had not been inspected for three years. Again, the 

training of the inspectors in law and labour juatters 

is often not so adequate as their training in engineer. 

ing and science and one’of the reports issued by the 

Labour Investigation Committee complains that 

they “appeared to be more concerned with less 

important matters like white-washing and the techni. 

cal aspects of factory inspection than with human 

aspects of labour.” 

• 

Secondly, in a number of cases, labour legislation 
is evaded by getting work done through contractors, 
by splitting up an establishment into smaller units to 
evade the attention of the law, or by giving out work 
to be done at home. All these methods of evasion 
are widely prevalent in the bidi industry. In the 
Central Provinces, since the application of the 
Central Province^ Unregulated Factories Act to the 
bidi factories, some of the bigger employers have 
begun to get their production done through contrac- 
tors who get a commission of one anna to one anna 
and a half per iOOO bidis. The number of bidi fac. 
tories employing more than 50 workers, and coming, 
therefore, under the scope of the Act, has declined 
steadily from 129 in 1941 to 61 in 1944 and what 
were formerly bidi rolling factories have now become 
merely collecting centres employing very few workers. 
Again, in the bidi industry, in the manufacture of 
shellac and in the mailing of glass bangles, child 
workers who are often brought in by their parents to 
assist them in their work*, are* not entered in the 
regular workers’ registers and just run away when 
the Factory Inspectqr makes his appearance. Lastly, 
%2 
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in the case of many processes which can be done at 
home without the help of machinery, such as the 
rolling of bidts, the splitting of mica, etc., work is 
farmed out as home work to women and children, 
the number of domestic workers in the manufacture 
of mica alone in Bihar being estimated at as high a 
figure as 100,000. 

Thirdly, in the context of the extremely low level 
of earnings of the adult workers in India, the few 
extra annas a child can earn .become a prize which 
only the strongest of men can resist, and the sending 
out of children to work is further facilitated by the ab, 
sence of any system .of free and compulsory education 
up to a prescribed minimum age, and the presence of 
a number of unorganized industries and avenues of 
employment where child labour can be exploited 
with immunity. In a considerable number of cases 
it is the parent who is anxious to put his child to 
some kind of remunerative employment and colludes 
with the employer to evade the provisions of the 
law. Thus the Labour Investigation Committee has 
gone on record that many plantation managers in 
Assam maintained that child labour was not econo- 
mic and that they employed children merely to 
please their parents. Obviously under such con- 
ditions the enforcement of any labour legislation 
designed to protect child labour becomes doubly 
dif&cult. 

% 

Fourthly, in the case of small and seasonal estab 
lishments, such as, rice mills, an additional compli, 
cation is introduced by the frequent changes in 
management caused by the system of leasing out the 
plant. For instance, according to the Rege Com* 
mittee Report on Labour Conditions in the Rice Mills, 
rice mills are often leased out from year to year and 
each new leaseholdet has ,to be educated anew on the 
provisions of the labour law. Again, sometimes the 
lessee himself lets out the mill on hire to a customer 
for milling a certain quantity of tice, the labourers 
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being paid by the customer. Under such conditions, 
almost all labour legislation becomes a dead letter. 

Lastly, the general tendency to evade the law is 
considerably strengthened by the illiteracy and lack 
of organization among the workers. When the 
worker is either ignorant of his rights or too weak to 
fight for them, and inspection is irregular and rare, 
the way is opened to large-scale evasion. 

It is not surprising! therefore, that the recent 
reports on labour conditions in various industries 
issued by the Labour Investigation Committee should 
reveal a picture of almo.st wholesale evasion of the 
provisions of labour legislation except in a few large- 
scale organized industries. Thus in all the glass 
factories, both large and small, the provisions of the 
Factories Act relating to children would seem to be 
constantly violated. In the rice mills “labour legis, 
lation is treated with scant respect” ; the prescribed 
limit on working hours is not observed and overtime 
is not paid for ; the first aid box is generally empty ; 
and, the manager of a rice mill in Orissa excused 
himself from paying any compensation when one of 
his workers was injured fatally while working in his 
mill on the ground that the accident occurred on a 
Sunday when, according to the provisions of law, the 
mill was supposed to be closed^^ ! In almost all the 
small-scale factories and workshops, e.g , in jthe glass, 
shellac, bidi and mica factories, accidents are never 
reported and the provisions of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act are invariably evaded. The Employ- 
ment of Children (Amendment) Act of 1939, accord, 
ing to the Rege Committee Report on Labour Con. 
ditions in the Shellac Industry, “is observed more in 
its breach than otherwise** and in the mica industry 
children between 6 and 12 years ,of age are widely 
employed “in open defiance df law and the employers 
make no secret of it.” 


17 Report on Labour Conditions in tho Ricu Mills (1946), page 61^ 
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V. PROGRAMME FOR THE PROTECTION OF INDIA’S 
CHILD WORKERS 

What then is the remedy ? No nation can afford 
to neglect its children — its future workers and citizens 
and a programme designed to ensure that the coun, 
try’s children and young persons are brought into 
the world and grow up under conditions which 
afford opportunities for their proper physical, mental 
and mdral development, so earnestly recommended 
by the I. L. O. in a resolution adopted by the Paris 
Session of the International Labour Conference (1945), 
is nowhere more urgently needed than in India where 
ilLpaid children wa;ste away in dirty and unhealth 
workplaces, for a poor pittance, the valuable forma, 
tive years of their life which they should spend in 
equipping and training themselves for . their future 
lives and vocations. What then should be the main 
features of India’s programme for the protection her 
children and young workers ? 

Obviously, the first among the minor reforms in 

this connection should be to strengthen the inspecto, 

rate in charge of enforcing the labour legislation 

already on the statute book, both as regards strength 

and calibre. In almost all the provinces, the 

number of inspectors should be appreciably increased, 

so as to ensure more frequent inspections, their 

duties should be more clearly defined and in the train. 

ing of labour inspectors labour law and the human 

aspects of the problem of inspection should be given 

as important a place as technical details, such as the 

structure of the building, the fencing of the machin. 

ery, the provision for ventilation, etc. The streng. 

thening of the inspectorate should thus be not only 

quantitative but also qualitative. 

* 

Side by side with such a strengthening of the 
administrative madhinesy, an attempt should urgent, 
ly be made to envisage and deal with the problem 
of child labour as a whole and to enlarge the 
scope of the protective labour legislation. All 
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measures to eradicate or mitigate the evil of child 
labour in India, hitherto, have attempted to tackle 
the problem only in a few specified avenues of 
employment with the result that child labour has 
been successively driven from fields where it can 
enjoy the protection of law, such as large-scale 
factories and mines, to others where it is absolutely 
unprotected, and, therefore, hopelessly exploited, viz., 
small scale workshops, shops, etc. The real remedy 
would seem to be to fix a minimum age for the 
employment of children in any remunerative 
occupation outside the home, and to apply it simult- 
aneously to all avenues of employment including 
agriculture, trade and workshops. As a memoran- 
dum prepared recently in connection with the ninth 
session of the Standing Labour Committee'** points 
out in matters regarding child labour and the health, 
safety and welfare of workers, there is little justifica- 
tion for differentiating between a workplace using 
power and employing more than 20 workers and 
another not using power and employing less than 20 
workers ; most of the evils of child labour in the 
unregulated workshops in India can be eradicated 
by an appropriate widening of the definition of a 
factory in the Factories Act. Again, working 
conditions in all places where children are employed 
might be brought under control by requiring them 
to take out a licence for working, and making the rene- 
wal of the licence conditional on the observance of 
the law and the proper treatment of children. It is 
worth pointing out in this connection that most of the 
reports of the Labour Investigation Committee reveal 
that working conditions are invariably better in the 
larger factories using machinery than in the small 
workshops depending wholly on manual labour. 

To be fully successful, any attempt on the above 
lines to prohibit the employment of children below 
a specified minimum age should be supplemented by 


18. Meoioranduiii on the Revision of the Factories Act 
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a State, sponsored scheme of free and compulsory 
education up to the prescribed minimum age. Obvi- 
ously, not even the most efficient inspectorate can 
hope successfully to enforce the prescribed minimum 
age in out.of.the way rural areas, in the innumer- 
able shops and in home work, without the support of 
a system of compulsory education which will 
secure the attendance at school during prescribed 
hours of children up to a specified age limit ; such 
education, again, is absolutely essential to equip the 
child properly for its future life. A scheme of 
compulsory and free education should, therefore, figure 
prominently in any programme for the protection 
of India’s child workers. The Report of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education on Post.War Educa, 
tional Development in India recommends for India a 
scheme of compulsory education up to tfie age of H 
years and obviously as this scheme is progressively 
implemented the minimum age for admission to 
employment in India should be raised to 14.*^ 

An adequate health service for the child at school 
and in the factory or workplace should form another 
important plank in the programme for the protection 
of India’s child labour. In addition to periodical 
medical examination of children at school, it may 
be provided by law that all children working in 
industrial establishments, plantations, etc., should 
be periodically examined by approved doctors with 
a view to examine their fitness for employment in 
the particular class of industry in which they are 
employed ; and their employment may be made 
conditional upon the production of a certificate of 
physical fitness. Again, to correct the widespread 
malnutrition among working class children, steps 
may be taken to subsidise important protective foods 

such as milk, and to evolve gradually a scheme of 

. . • 

19. Thel.L. O. draft Re«-olution on the Protection of Children and 
Young Workers, prepared in connection with the 27th Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at Paris, recommends, the gradual raising oi the 
minimum age to 16. 
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free feeding for children at school and in factories 
and workshops. 

Perhaps the most important among the measures 
urgently needed in India for the protection of child 
labour is the provision of a living wage for all adult 
wage^earners. Today, in the plantations as in the 
workshops, it is the inadequacy of the wage that is 
paid to the adult wage earner that forces him to 
send out his children to work and to collude with 
the employer in evading the law. As the I. L. O. 
Report on the Protection of Children and Young 
Workers has soTrightly emphasized, the problem of 
prohibition of child labour is inextricably mixed up 
with the problem of the maintenance of the child 
and “the provision of a living wage for all employed 
persons adequate to maintain the family at an ade.. 
quate standard of living”. The Government of 
India’s recent proposal to enact a “Minimum Wage 
Bill” and gradually to evolve machinery for the 
enforcement of an adequate minimum wage in a 
number of employments is, therefore, a step in the 
right direction. No other single measure can so 
effectively eradicate the evil of child labour in -India 
as the guarantee of a fair wage to all adult workers. 



CHAPTER X 

MATERNITY BENEFIT IN INDIA 

By Mithan Jamshed Lam 

India is a poor country where ignorance, squalour 
and disease are the constant companions of the 
bulk of the masses. To the poorer sections of the 
people, who form approximately seven.tenths of the 
population, wage earning is a tesrible economic 
necessity ; women and even children must add to 
the meagre family income. Woman’s life under these 
conditions becomes one round of drudgery from 
morning to night, for, besides her work, she has to 
attend to her house hold duties, leaving her no scope 
for individual development, with the result that 
her mental growth becomes stunted and her out, 
look conservative. Add to that the fact that she 
has to face the problem of recurring child-births, 
and to find the wherewithal to pay for the coming 
child, her life presents very few bright spots to the 
social worker. 

Maternal mortality is very heavy in India, and 
this is largely preventable if proper ante-natal and 
post-natal measures are taken. That has been the 
experience of most western countries. It has been 
estimated by social workers that in India, on an 
average 25 mothers die to every 1000 children born ; 
and as there are on an average iO million babies 
born every year, about 250,000 mothers lose their 
lives ! 

If there is an epidemic c;f cholera or plague, we 
rightly raise a hue and cry if a few thousand deaths 
occur thereof ; yet we are blissfully unaware of or 
complacently accept the ravages of maternal morta- 
lity, looking upon it as an act of God. ’‘According 
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to the report of the Public Health Commissioner 
there were in 1937 some 99,000 deaths from cholera, 
a little over 54,000 deaths from smallpox and about 
28,000 from plague ; but maternal mortality is greater 
than deaths from any of these. In view of this, 
does it not seem strange that we spend such 
insignificant sums on the protection of mother- 
hood and such huge sums on campaign ^against 
cholera, smallpox and plague ? ( A plea for social 
security in India— J. C Kumarappa.) 

The commonest causes of maternal mortality 
are puerperal sepsis, eclampsia and other toxemias. 
Anaemia as a fatal incident of pregnancy is the second 
largest factor in maternal mortality in Calcutta (and 
1 suppose all over India) whereas it is almost non- 
existent in Etigland, while the incidence of the other 
causes is practically the same as in other coun- 
tries. In addition to the mothers who pay the 
supreme price for motherhood, there are countless 
others who arc denied the solace of death. 
Many forms of invalidism or even temporary 
disability incidental to pregnancy form the lot 
of many mothers, and more than 30 per cent 
of Indian mothers, according to an estimate in the 
Special Committee’s Report, sulfcr in that way. 
(Report of the Special Committee on Maternity and 
Child Welfare Work in India appointed by the 
Advisory Board of Health in 1938.) The very high 
incidence of anaemia is due to the chronic under- 
nourishment of the masses, the lowering of vitality 
due to that cause coupled with other evil customs like 
child marriage and overcrowding. 

“With voice* it must be admitted that the racial 
health in India is extremely poor and is equalled only 
by that of China. The average ^mortality is more 
than double that of the European countries, while 
infant mortality is simply amazing. Out of every 
ICO babies born in India nearly 40 die before reaching 
the age of 5 , while in European countries only ^ or 9 
23 
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die. In fact, more people die before reaching the age 
of 5 in India than the number who die before reach, 
ing 50 or 60 in other countries This amazing and 
disgracefully poor health is due principally to poverty 
and secondly to quite insufficient pre-natal and post- 
natal care of the mother.” ^'Report of the Special 
Committee on Maternity and Childwelfare.) 


" ' 

Age 

Malornal death rate 
per 1000 births 

Mother*!- 

age 

No. of still 
births and 
neo-uatal 
births 

-15 

58’28 

-16 

148 

15-19 

33‘04 

16-20 

90 

1 

o 

30*69 

20—30 

4*3 

25—29 

2778 



30 

1 45*45 



All ages. 

3284 




Maternal death rate below 15 years is 60 per cent 
higher than the average death rate (Figures and 
statement taken from the N.P.C.’s report : sub. commit- 
tee on women’s role in planned economy.) 

Puerperal sepsis is another common cause of ma. 
ternal deaths. When Sir Neville Chamberlain was Mi, 
nister of Health he appointed a departmental commi- 
ttee with Sir George Newman as Chairman. The 
findings of the committee showed that sepsis was the 
most important disease that took a heavy toll of lives. 
Even in normal labour 49 per cent were sepsis cases. 
The committee c£lme to the conclusion that at least 
half the maternal deaths in the country (England) were 
preventable ! Their conclusions were : (1) Pro- 

vision should be made for better ante-natal and post- 
natal* care. (2) More hospital^ beds were needed. 
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(3) There should be improvement in the training of 
medical students and midwives. 

If in England with much better facilities the 
Committee came to the conclusion that half the num- 
ber of deaths are preventable, what about India ? 
How much leeway have we to make 1 What percen- 
tage of our deaths are preventable ? 

Russia has given great attention to m*aternity 
work since the revolution. Special maternity clinics 
have been established there as also local “Museums 
of Mother and Child.” The mother-to-be goes vol- 
untarily to the clinic or she is sant there by her own 
or her husband’s trade union ; or where she has no 
such connections the local clinic sends a home visitor 
on the advice of a neighbour. Complete records are 
kept of her condition, and she is entitled to absent 
herself from her work for two months before and two 
months after her delivery. She continues to receive 
her regular wages for this period and special watch is 
kept for any signs of tuberculosis or venereal disease, 
so that the disease may not be transmitted to the 
child. This has resulted in the decrease of congeni- 
tal syphilis from 6 per cent to 1 per cent in the 
Moscow area alone. On account of these measures 
infant and maternal mortality rates have been greatly 
reduced in Russia. 

Children arc neglected when poor mdthers have 
to go out to work and there is no provision for 
creches or schools ; but how much more is the 
neglect when the children are motherless and are 
left to the tender mercies of some relative or worse 
still of the stepmother. It is hrom these kinds of 
homes that the delinquents, the derelicts and the 
vagrants of the nation generally come, to fill up our 
jails and cause a headache Ao governments. 

It is all these factors which disturb the social 
equilibrium and the health of a nation, which set 
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people athinking, with the result that special legisla. 
tion concerning the protection of maternity is found 
in all parts of the civili::ed world. 

The International Labour Organisation at Geneva 
first took up the question seriously in 1919, at the 
first session of the International Labour Conference 
at Washington resulting in an International Conven- 
tion dealing with the employment of women before 
and after childbirth. There are four main provisions 
of the Convention; <i) Rest .periods before and after 
confinement ( ii ) Guarantee of re,instatement in 
employment after leave. (Hi) Maternity benefits. 
(iv) Nursing Faciliti.es. The Convention established 
the right of the woman worker to leave her employ- 
ment, on the production of a medical certificate, 
six vve.;ks before and six weeks aftcr» childbirth 
It further does away with thi woman’s anxiety 
about the job by forbidding the employer to give 
her notice of dismissal during her leave of absence. 
There are other provisions for maternity benefits 
and nursing facilities. 

It is unfortunite that though India was a sig- 
natory to Convention, there does not exist even now 
an all.India measure dealing with protection of mater, 
nity in factories. The Indian Acts are all provincial 
Acts, each province passing the Act how and when 
it chose to do so. To my mind every important 
piece of -social legislation must be an alLIndia 
measure, so as to have uniformity of practice and 
procedure. Now that we will soon have independence, 
we must see rhat the Native States also tow the line. 
Where no social measures exist in the Native States, 
the temptation to the capitalists is great to evade the 
British Indian laws by erecting their factories in the 
Native States. 

Bombay was the' first* province in India to pass 
the Maternity Benefits Act in 1929. It applies to 
Bombay subarban district and the .cities of Bombay, 
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Ahmedabad, Viramgaum, Surat Bhroach, Jalg.'on, 
Sholapur, Belgaum, Atnalner and Karachi. The pro- 
vincial government has the right to extend it to such 
places as it thinks fit by notification. 

It applies to permanent and seasonal factories. 
Every woman worker who has worked for nine 
months in a factory or factories under the same 
management is entitled to maternity benefits^ on the 
production of a medical certificate stating that she is 
likely to be delivered of .the child within the next 
four weeks. She is entitled to leave of absence for 
four weeks before and four weeks after confinement. 
Maternity benefit is paid to her a» the rate of annas 
8 per day (now raised to annas 12 in Bombay City), 
and in the other towns at 8 annas or at the average 
of the daily wage earned during a period of three 
months preceding the day on which she is entitled 
to leave, whichever is less. The maternity benefits 
are payable in three ways : (i) Within 48 hours of the 
production of a medical certificate that she is to be 
confined within one month, and 48 hours after the 
birth of the child on production of the birth certifi- 
cate. (a) For the period up to and including the 
day of her delivery, within 48 hours of the production 
of a birth certificate, and for the remaining period 
of four weeks after the production of the certificate. 
(Hi) In a lump sum within 48 hours of the produc- 
tion of a certificate within 6 weeks of hej: delivery. 
If a woman is found working elsewhere in a factory 
during the period she loses her maternity benefits. 
There are provisions which penalise the employer 
for breach of any of the provisions and rules made 
under the Act. This section is more honoured in 
breach than in observance. 

Similar Acts, with minor modifications, have been 
passed in the C. P. (1930) atrd Madras (1934). The 
Bombay Act and the rules were extended, subject to 
certain modificatiotvs, to Ajmer-Marwara in 1932 and 
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to the province of Delhi in 1937. U. P. and Bengal 
passed similar Acts in 1938 and 1939 respectively. 
Certain Native States like Baroda, Cochin, Mysore, 
Gwalior and Travancore have also passed their own 
maternity Acts. During war time, after a lot of 
agitation by the women’s associations, the Central 
Government passed the Mines Maternity Benefits Act 
of 1941, extending maternity benefits to the women 
employed in coal mines. Women dock labourers 
and others in the building trades and of course 
agricultural labourers are not Still covered. 

The Bombay Municipality started a maternity 
benefits scheme for its halalkhore and scavenging 
women as far back as 1928. They have also appoint- 
ed a trained woman welfare oflicer. The Jute Mills 
Association of Bengal has voluntarily grahted benefits 
to its women workers. Assam tea planters and the 
planters of Madras have been voluntarily paying 
maternity benefits since 1939. 


The following table shows some of the important 
provisions regarding maternity benefits in force in 
the Provinces and States.* 


Province 

or 

State 


Yea I 


QaalifyiDK 

Period 


Pt^riod of 
Maternity 
Benefite 


R:«te 


Bombay 


1^29 I 9 monthf , 8 weeks 


8 as. a (lay or average 
daily W}<ge vvhicli- 
evor is less. Cities 
of B’bay & Ah- 
medabad, 8 as. 
daily. 


* Quoted from H. P. Adarkar, Report on Mealth iiuranco for loduitrial 
Woiktri (Simla, 1944), 
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Province 

or 

State 

Year 

Qualifying 

Period 

Period of 
Maternity 
Bi neflls 

Rale 

0. P and 

19, ;o 

9 months | 

8 \ve< ks 

8 a.-, a day or average 

Berar 




daily wage which- 
ever is less. 

Madras 

1934 

240 days 
within a 
period ol* 
one year 


8 as. a day.* 

U. P. 

1938 



8 as. a day or average 





daily wage which- 
ever is greater. 

Bengal 

19.19 

9 .w 

8 „ 

Ditto. 

Pnnjab 

1943 

9 , 

60 days 

12 as. a day. 

Mines 

ijr4i 

b .# 

8 weeks 

In plantations Re. 1 


per week for the 
peril (1 before con- 
fine Djent and Re. 1 
and HB. 4 per week 
after confinement, 
provided the total 
O'lph payment is 
Rb. 14. 


Assam 

1944 1 

l50 days | 8 „ 

In other employments 
Rs 2 pir week or 
a vers go wage 

whichever is 
greater. 

Baroda 

1932 

6 months j 7 „ 

6 as. a day. 

• 

Cochin 


12 months 8 we^ ks 

3 as. Employers mnet 
provide allowanoj 
and food for 7 
weeks for women 
working on planta- 
tions. 


Mytore 1937 In other things it follows the general 
prinoipleg of th^ Bombay Act. 

Hyderabad 1942 Do# Do. 

Indore 1936 t)o. Do. 
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All this legislation, though piece^tneal, is good so 
far as it goes. Yet in spite of this quite a number 
of women do not get their benefits, because of their 
ignorance, economic helplessness, and the un. 
scrupulousness of some of the smaller employers. 
As long as the employers alone have to bear the 
burden, there will always be a tendency to avoid it 
by all sorts of subterfuges. Unfortunately in India, 
more so than in the Western countries, money and 
higher education do not go hand in hand. There 
are few capitalists who realise the need of social 
services for their employees, and fewer still who are 
willing to put their hands in their pockets for pro- 
viding these services. As long as our social consci- 
ence is not wide awake, and public opinion is not 
vigilant, even the enforcement of these f£w Acts is 
bound to be lax. 

“The surest manifestations of the progress of a 
nation towards a correct appreciation of the inter- 
dependence of the various elements of the population 
that compose it is a gradual, n.ounting demand for 
the alleviation of the disabilities of the humbler 
classes of the community. The more enlightened the 
community, the more readily will the better placed 
members thereof recognise tlic need for some awaken- 
ing to their duty to the less fortunate • they will also 
appreciate that contentment and security for the 
workers will ultimately lead to better work and 
success for the community.”* 

Many people are of the opinion that as the result 
of the passing of the various maternity benefits Acts, 
the number of women in factories is gradually decreas. 
ing. The N. P. C.’s report of the women sub- 
committee states that th; number of women 
employees in factories is gradually decreasing. In order 
to protect women 'from the growing tendencies 
of the employers to engage as few women as possible, 

* J, C. Kuinmiirappat A Plea for Social Sccurily in Indian Journ.l of 
Social Work, Septciubct, 1948. 
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SO as to escape the payment of maternity benefits, we 
consider it necessary to avoid direct payment by the 
employer to the employee. Professor Adarkar is not 
quite so emphatic on this point, as he thinks there are 
other factors, such as the technical factor, which are 
responsible for the decrease in women’s employment ; 
he is however of the opinion that the rigorous 
enforcement of the maternity Acts is likely to induce 
employers to reduce their women workers. The 
inspectress of factories in Bombay is also of the 
opinion that women’s 'employment has gone down 
as a consequence of the passing of the maternity 
Act. 

• 

At present the State is the passive partner as far 
as most social legislation is concerned; merely passing 
the legislaticti, providing a certain amount of ma- 
chinery for its proper enforcement but not taking an 
active part in its working by providing funds. 
The whole burden of the Act is borne by the em- 
ployer. Until we have in India a well regulated 
scheme of health and social insurance as has been 
put forward by Sir william Beveridge in his monu, 
mental scheme, which will cover not only factory 
workers but all workers, or a health insurance 
scheme as suggested by Professor Adarkar, 1 
would suggest that all employers be compelled to 
insure for the payment of maternity benefits and be 
asked for contribution on the basis of the total num. 
ber of employees, and not only of tfie women 
employees. The payment of premia will amount to 
an infinitesimal part of their working expenses. Pay, 
ment of benefit will not be made by them to the em- 
ployees but by the insurance company and the induce- 
ment for avoiding payment will be less. We have an 
instance in the working ’of the War Injuries Ordi, 
nance 1941 and 1943, whereby the Central Govern, 
ment undertook the liabilities of insurers in relation 
to employers of workmen to whom the Ordinance 
applied. • 

24 
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At present the employer pays benefits to the wo- 
man worker in cash. He is not concerned with what 
she does with the amount, whether it is used for cere- 
monies and feasting on the birth of a son, or whether 
a worthless husband takes part of it away from 
her and drinks or gambles it away. There is no prop- 
er or as a matter of fact any medical supervision, 
nor are hospitalisation facilities provided under the 
Act. ysually for the first, and sometimes for the 
later childbirths, the woman goes to her native place, 
where medical facilities are practically nil and where 
generally the old fashioned dais still carry on their 
trade with grave danger to the mother’s health. What 
is needed is a little more personal interest in the wel- 
fare of the employees, the human touch instead of the 
present wooden system which just doles out a little 
money leaving the people to shift as best* as they may. 

1 would suggest that instead of payments being 
made in cash, benefits in kind, viz. free medical at- 
tention by a doctor or certified midwife and visits by 
the health visitor before and after confinement, 
would be more beneficial- Ante-natal, post-natal as 
well as intra-natal care is very essential if maternal 
mortality is to be reduced. All the good work done 
in a big city during the ante-natal period will be of 
no avail, if proper intra-natal care is not available as 
is the case in the villages at present. A small bonus 
should be granted in the provinces where there are 
no proper hospitalisation facilities, where the woman 
employs a trained midwife. Post-natal care is im- 
portant in order to correct defects due to childbirth 
in time and to avoid future complications and ill- 
health. After the woman returns from the hospital 
(where hospital facilities are provided) provision of 
milk and extra nourishing food is necessary and ought 
to be provided her if she is to nurse the child prop- 
erly and regain her normal strength. 

A properly qualified lady doctor appointed as 
inspectress of factories by the Provincial Governments, 
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could visit mills, get into personal contact with 
woman workers and the mill agents and act as a 
liaison officer persuading the management to provide 
proper facilities for their workers. Being a Govern, 
ment employee she would be less likely to be bullied 
by the factory owners than a person employed by 
them would be, as unfortunately there is a tendency 
amongst our moneyed classes to treat even an expert 
employed by them as a “servant,” whose opinions are 
to be followed or lightly, brushed aside according to 
their whims. Bombay Government is the only govern- 
ment, so far as 1 know, which has appointed a qual. 
ified and independent lady doctor as inspectress of 
factories. Her work has been good and helpful to 
woman workers. 

Loopholes in the Acts are being closed as defects 
appear in their working. When the woman absented 
herself without leave during the qualifying period of 
nine months, payment of maternity dues was sought 
to be evad' d on the ground of break in the service. 
Moreover, so.ne employers used to dismiss the woman 
in the early months of her pregnancy, before she had 
completed her qualifying period. Bengal and Madras 
have now passed Acts which provide that dismissal 
of a woman without sufficient cause within five 
months of her delivery will not have the effect of de. 
priving her of her maternity dues. So far as Bombay 
City is concerned, the Millowners’ Association has 
taken out insurance for the payment of maternity 
benefits and so there are fewer chances of their want, 
ing to evade payments. 

Development of trade unions along sound lines 
would help in the proper enforcement of the present 
Acts. Women should Jbe encouraged to take a 
more active part in the unions, and the union 
machinery can be utilised for •educating labourers 
in regard to their rights. Yhe unions should also 
offer to get the woman’s benefits paid to her, and send 
her to a clinic wherft one exists whether she is a mem. 
ber of the union or not on learning of her condition. 
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Last but not least, there should be a system of 
propaganda particularly amongst the menfolk for 
limited families and for birth control which 
will greatly help in building up maternal health. 
Moral injunctions of self-control are very fine when 
people have reached a certain standard of moral 
development, but it is a doctrine of perfection for the 
masses and therefore useless. While in Europe States 
grant bonuses to encourage big families, I would like 
bonuses to be granted to th^ working classes to limit 
and space out their families. 

Social insurance is the answer to many of 
our present ills. ' As rightly observed by J. C. 
Kumarappa, social insurance must be a matter of deep 
concern to all those interested in the welfare of the 
working population, since it is one of ^he most im- 
portant factors in decreasing human misery and 
increasing human happiness. 

There should be an alhindia drive with posters, 
films, radio talks on this subject along with charts 
showing the enormous mortality figures, to bring 
home to the people the urgency and enormity of the 
problem, so that the people can badger their popular 
governments to pay greater attention to the problem. 

Voters should organise together and require a 
promise from their representatives in the local assem- 
blies that they will pay attention to this much- 
neglected problem and will see that sufficient moneys 
are budgeted for it. College boys and girls should 
be interested in this subject and be induced to do a 
little free service in this cause. 

Above every thing, sound public opinion should 
be created which would not only demand medi- 
cal facilities, but more important still, would see 
that such facilities* as are provided are utilised, and 
that poor people are given full advantage of 
these institutions without distinction of caste or 
creed. And for God’s sake let us“see that the commu- 
nal virus is kept out of this humanitarian work ! 



CHAPTER XI 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN INDIA 
631 A. N. Agarwala (Editor) 

I. INTRODUCTORY 

One of the important measures introduced in 
India after the World War I for the amelioration of 
the lot of industrial workers, was the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of 1923 whereby workmen’s com, 
pimsation for industrial accidents, including indus- 
trial maladies, was made a liability of employers. 
Before this date, there was no particular legal pro- 
vision in thi^ regard. It is true that soon after the 
World War I the Government of India were 
prevailed upon to insert Section 43- A in the Fac, 
tories Act, which empowered the Courts to grant 
compensation to workers in respect of industrial 
accidents out of the fines imposed by employers; but 
it was only a make-shift arrangement and by no 
means satisfactory, and was replaced by the Indian 
Workmen’s Compensation Act in 1923. This Act 
has since its inception been revised and amended 
several times, the most drastic amendments having 
been made in 1934» 

This Act was modelled after the British Work- 
men’s Compensation Act originally introduced in 
189/ and generalised in scope and application in 
1906; and incorporated the then prevailing ideas 
regarding such a measure in the different countries 
of the world. India is not one of the seventeen 
countries which have ratified the I. L. O. Workmen’s 
Compensation ( Accidfent ) Convention of 1925, 
but the Indian measure incorporates the basis of this 
Convention. It protects those workers against em- 
ployment injuries — including industrial injuries and 
diseases— who earn» up to Rs. 400 per month.* The 

* Originally the liinit was Rs. 300; but it was raised to Rs. 400 in 1946. 
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classes of workers to whom protection has been 
given originally numbered only 22 as per Schedule 
II, but four new classes were added to this Schedule 
in 1933. All the protected workers are entitled to 
compensation in respect of any injury or disease 
arising out of and in the course of employment, 
provided the injury or disease lascs for more than 
seven days. Before i934, if any accident was caused 
by the fault of the worker, e g- because of his 
drunkenness, wilful removal or disregard of safety 
appliances or wilful disobedience to any order ex- 
pressly given or to a rule expressly framed to ensure 
safety, no co.npensation was to be given to him. 
But in 1934, it vvas provided that if the injury 
is fatal, the employer will have to pay compensation 
even if it vvas caused by worker’s own f^ult. Indus- 
trial diseases are included in the term “accident” 
and such diseases have been specifically mentioned 
in a schedule and arc only half a dozen in number. 

The most important feature of the Indian 
Workmen’s Compensation Act is that it places the 
entire responsibility for compensation on employers 
alone. It is one of the two legislative measures, the 
other being Maternity Benefit Act, to which the 
principle of employers’ liability was applied in this 
country, with unfortunate consequences. Evidently, 
it is not a social insurance measure. The leading 
feature of social insurance, inter alia, is the creation 
of a tripartite fund out of the contributions of 
employers, workers and the State, to pay compensa- 
tion or benefits to workers. This feature is totally 
absent in the present Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Let alone social insurance, even the commercial 
insurance principle has not been applied to this 
scheme for there is no liability on employers to 
insure their risk with private insurance companies or 
any other agency, ft is a* standing misconception of 
Indian Economics that social insurance was first 
introduced in this country in tjie shape of Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, which is an entirely 
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wrong notion. It would be correct to say that this 
was an attempt to give protection to workers against 
industrial accidents, which usually fall within the 
scope of social insurace, by placing the responsibility 
for compensation solely on employers; but the 
principle of social insurance was surely not applied 
to this measure, which incidentally is the cause of 
most of its existing defects. 

The operation of the Act during the last 23 years 
has brought to light ^ number of serious short- 
comings militating against the availability of 
compensation to workers, and it is a fact recognized 
by all that it has been evaded on, a stupendous scale* 
In England, the Workmen’s Compensation Act has 
operated more successfully than in India. “Sir 
William B^^veridge’s Report recognizes that the 
existing system of workmen’s compensation has 
conferred great benefits in the past. It has enabled 
the workman in the great majority of cases to get his 
compensation without any serious difficulty and 
without unreasonable delay; and, as the Report 
points out, there are other substantial advantages 
which may be claimed fot it.”’ Though the 
Royal Commission on Labour observed that the 
Act has worked quite smoothly in this country, this 
view has not been supported by subsequent investiga- 
tions which have proved beyond doubt that it has 
been observed more in breach and evasion than any 
other way. It has been found unsatisfactoTry both by 
workers as well as by employers; and time has come 
to examine how far the present scheme can be 
improved and how far is it necessary to replace it by 
some better scheme. 

II. DEFECTS FUO\! THE FOi:<T OF VIEW OK EMPLOYERS 

Employers find the Act unfair to them for they do 
not see why should they be.calle'd upon to pay full 

1 Sec Social Infurdnca, Part II: Workman' • Compnnialion. Cmd. 6651 
(Loncluiif I'd 44 )| p. 'd. • 
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compensation for a risk for which they are not per- 
sonally responsible. In the case of fatal injuries, even 
if a worker’s own fault results in his death, the em- 
ployer is called upon to pay compensation ; while in 
the case of non.fatal injuries he is called upon to pay 
compensation even when he him'''clf is not respon- 
sible for accident. When the worker suffers for a 
reason for which the employer is not responsible, 
it is njiorally objectionable if the latter is legally 
made responsible for its financial consequences. 

This standpoint of employers is quite plausible 
and has found growing recognition in recent times. 
Sir William Beveridge boldly declares that the 
existing system “was based on a wrong principle, and 
has been dominated by a wrong outlook ” It is this 
wrong basis of the scheme which is the main source 
of the large number of inherent defects found in the 
working of the Act, which cannot be removed 
without changing the very basis of the scheme. 

The making of the employers responsible for 
workmen’s compensation was an historical accident 
and was the result of the profound influence of the 
French jurists holding this opinion at the time when 
such a measure was enacted for the first time. 
Bismark disa;>reed with this idea .md objected to 
placing the entire burden on employers, but his view- 
point did not find support. However, we must not 
continue a historical error and try to appreciate the 
viewpoint of the employers which is quite correct 
and fair. Moreover, when social insurance was not 
developed and there was no available system where, 
by workers could be compensated in respect of indus- 
trial accidents for which some provision was urgently 
needed, this system had some justification. But now 
when we have begun to thitik in terms of social insu. 
ranee, and the tripajrtite financing of social insurance 
services has become a fait accompli in many cases, 
it would be indefensible not to apply the same princi- 
ple to workmen's compensation. Again, this scheme 
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has established such a direct connexion between the 
amount of compensation to be given to workers and 
the liability of the employers that a very strong 
temptation for evasion has been provided* It 
should be the object of a piece of legislation that its 
provisions give as little encouragement to or room for 
evasion as possible; but the Workmen’s Compensa. 
tion Act gives a direct stimulus to evasion. Evasion 
will disappear if the direct link between compeAsation 
and employers’ liability ^s broken as can be done by 
the application of the principle of social insurance 
to this measure. We must at the same time remem. 
ber that if we continue to mak^ workmen’s com. 
pensation a liability of employers alone, we will be 
putting obstacles in the path of the progress of social 
insurance movement in India; for the contribution, 
paying capacity of employers being given, the greater 
the amount that is applied for paying workmen’s 
compensation, the less will remain for financing 
other schemes of social insurance. 

All things considered, then, there is a very strong 
case, from the point of view of employers, for scrapp. 
ing the existing system of workmen’s compensation 
and replacing it by a more just, scientific and 
improved system. 

III. DEFECTS FKOM THE POINT OP VIEW OF WORKBKS 

The incidence of the defects of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act falls ultimately on workers. The 
very basis and the procedure of the availability of 
compensation to them is beset with so many 
difficulties and obstacles that they have been able to 
enjoy only limited benefits of the measure and to 
many of them the Act is a meaningless affair. 

Most of the workers are ignorant and illiter 
ate ; and in several cases they do not even know that 
they are entitled to compensation in case of industrial 
accidents, as has been found by several labour 

25 
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committees including the Bihar (Rajendra Prasad) 
Labour Committee. Had the availability of com« 
pensation been automatic, the factor of ignorance 
would not have stood in the way of the receipt of 
compensation whenever it was due. Apart from it, 
even when the worker knows that he is entitled to 
compensation, he has to demand it from employers 
and in several cases such a request is followed by a 
threatf of dismissal unless the demand is withdrawn 
or at least a nominal sum is accepted in full settle, 
ment of the claim. If the employer declines to pay 
the compensation, the only course left to the worker 
is to file a law suit against the employer, a course 
involving many difficulties. The worker does not 
have enough money or enough leisure to indulge in 
the luxury of a law suit and in many rases no suit 
is ever filed. At any rate, his chances of success 
against the best lawyers that the employer can 
engage are meagre. Some free legal help has at 
times been given to workers in the past by trade 
unions or well-meaning lawyers but such cases are 
few and far between. When a worker dies or has 
been seriously injured, it becomes very difficult for 
his dependents living in a distant village to enforce 
the claim for compensation. For these reasons the 
title of the worker to get compensation remains so 
merely on paper. Particularly the industrial mala- 
dies are not generally compensated for; and, in fact, 
whenever there is the least symptom of a compen. 
sable disease, the employer dismisses the worker. 

Various committees have pointed out the consi- 
derable extent to which this Act is at present evaded. 
The Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee, for instance, 
observed as follows: 

•9 

While we are aware that there are employers who are 
giTicg to their employees the fall benefit of the Aot, our 
enquiries have painfnlly disolosed to ns the faot that it is not 
enjoyed by the workers in many oonoerns. Many of the 
workers are not even aware of the existenoe of the Aot 
and are oontent to aooept as an aot of oompassion whatever 
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may be offered to them by the employers. The Oivil Surgeon 
of Singhbhum has given ns the following figures. It may 
be noted, however, that it is not olear how many of these oases 
were entitled to oompensation under the Act, although it 
will not be far wrong to a<)8ume that thore may have been 
evasion of the Aot in may of them. In 1937. 4: persons received 
compensation from a Company, the hospital records of which 
showed 510 injury cases and 82 deaths from all causes. In 
another establishment, 50 received compensation out of 8,771 
injured oases and 65 deaths in the hospitals, while 764 injuries 
and 14 deaths in one and 1,001 injuries and 29 deaths in 
another resulted in no compensation at all. ^ 

• 

The above quotation speaks for itself. Professor 
B. P. Adarkar has compared the accident figures in 
India with foreign figures which also show the 
marked extent to which evasion is practised in this 

country. We reproduce his table on page 196. 

« 

Professor Adarkar observes that these “figures 
cannot indicate that Indian factory workers are less 
liable to accidents, or that they are more careful 
than workers abroad, or that working conditions and 
safety provisions in factories are more uptodate here 
than elsewhere, but only that a preponderant number 
of accidents is neither brought to light nor com- 
pensated for. It is also significant that the number 
of compensation cases in which industrial diseases 
were' the subject of litigation has been extremely 
small.”-* 

Besides such a large-scale and almost universal 
evasion of the Act, the worker suffers on account 
of the fact that the Act makes absolutely no pro- 
vision for medical help which is his greatest need 
when he becomes a victim of an accident. The list of 
industrial diseases for which compensation can be 
claimed is also very narrpw and requires considerable 


2 Quoted by B P. Adarkar, Rapoft on Haalth Intaraneo lor InJuilrfil 

Workors (Simla, 1944), p. 215, 

3 B. P. Adarkar, Op. p. 215 
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additions, if not a change of principle. Finally, the 
present scheme does not have a rehabilitation and 
restoration branch, and no effort is made to retrain 
workers for new tasks. 


Coniitry 


Year 

Camber of 
persone 
covered 

Number of 
Gompens- 
able acoi- 
dents 

Percentage 
of fivl to 
(iii) 

(i) 


(ii; 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 

South Africa* 

... 

19d3 

252,960 

11,266 

4'4 

Oanadian Provinoea : 
Alberta ••• 

1933 

56,921 

8.160 

14-3 

Br. Oolnmbia 

ee» 

1933 

118,000 

18-274 

154 

Manitoba 

• •• 

1933 

! 45,000 

6.608 

14-6 

Chile 

eee 

19..3 

156,611 

21,680 

13*7 

France** ••• 

• e# 

1926 

8,247,200 

11.552,607 

18’8 

Lnxembarg 

... 

1933 

35.573 

... 

295 

Italy @ 

... 

1939 

1,737,755 

83,491 

1-9 

India £ 

... 

1939 

1,751,137 

36,006 

2*0 

. 


1940 

1.884,428 

41.079 

2‘2 


Note— F igures have generally been collected from Intornalienti Survey e( 
Social Sorvicat, Geneva, 1936. 


• Figures relate to Transvaal gold-mining industry only. 

•• B'igures of number of persons employed arc based on 192f) census 
and of number of compensable accidents relate to 1933. Only 
insured workers have been taken into account. 

••• Figure for accidents not ava'flable. Only the accident rate (i. e. 
percentage rate) is given* 

@ Factory workers cmly. 

£ Figures collected from Skaliikics of Faclerivi and not from 
Vorlcmen*! Compentttion Staliflici as the latter cover nun-factory 
^orl^ers also* « 
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IV. CASE FOR MODIFICATION OF THE SYSTEM 
EXAMINED 

In spite of the above.mentioned defects, it is 
sometimes stated that the existing system has much 
to recommend itself and all that is necessary is to 
modify it in needy directions rather than replace it 
by a totally different system. This suggestion was 
made sometime back by no less a person than the then 
Member for Labour (Dr. B. R. Ambedkar); and that 
too after Professor B. P. Adarkar had submitted his 
report and commended , in no uncertain terms the 
application of social insurance principles to work, 
men’s compensation ! The then Labour Member 
suggested that employers’ liability, should be compul- 
sorily insured with commercial insurance companies 
and did not envisage a change in the basic principle 
of the measure. This tendency to preserve the 
employers’ liability principle is dangerous. It cannot 
effect any material improvement in the situation. 
Only it will delay the introduction of social security 
in this country. Let us, therefore, examine this 
approach to the problem a little closely. 

There are three arguments which are given by the 
advocates of the continued application of employers’ 
liability principle to workmen’s compensation. The 
International Labour Organization while lending its 
support to the existing . system says that by the 
device of merit.rating compensation can be used as 
a lever for promoting industrial safety. But we are 
constrained to observe that the direct object of 
Workmen’s Compensation Act is not to promote 
industrial safety but to make compensation available 
to workers when an industrial accident takes place. 
There are other measures which look to the adoption 
of proper safety measures and precautions ; and by 
adopting more of similar measures and tightening up 
supervision in general, much can be done. As a matter 
of fact, if workmen’s compensation is made a patt of 
social insurance, the State will have to adopt special 
measures to ensuri! industrial safety, as has been 
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suggested in the Beveridge Report which recommends 
the setting up of Statutory Associations for the 
purpose/ In the opinion of the British Govern- 
ment, “ it would not appear that it (Workmen’s 
Compensation Act) has, in fact, made any material 
contribution in this direction.” They further 
observe that they “do not think that any system of 
this kind (merit-rating) could be operated on an 
equitable basis, and they feel sure that the complica- 
tion and expenses involved in any such system 
would be out of all proportions to the results likely 
to be achieved.”'' 

Another reason given by the I. L. O. in defence 
of the present system is that by loading the price of 
products which endanger life and limb with their full 
compensation cost, their use is discour, aged and the 
search for substitutes is encouraged. In our opinion, 
this argument is open to several objections. Firstly, 
it is too much to assert that simply by increasing the 
price of the products of hazardous industries, their 
consumption will be materially diminished or the 
use of their substitutes will be encouraged. It may 
or may not happen because substitutes may not be 
available or the commodity may be so essential 
to consumers that they may still continue to 
consume it- Apart from it, if it is assumed for the 
sake of argument that the cost of compensation is so 
heavy that the price of the commodity will rise, to 
the extent of discouraging consumption, such a levy 
is punitive in character and open to criticism. It 
will, moreover, detract Workmen’s Compensation 
Act from its main purpose which is surely not 
to discourage the consumption of the products of 
hazardous occupations. At any rate, the very 
assumption on which the above statement is based 

is wrong and generally the cost of compensation does 

•• 

4 Bcvcrid;»L*, Social Imuranco end Allied Serviceti paras 90-92. 

Social Inaurance, PartlI,Ciii(l 0561, Op. Cit.. p. 1'^. 

r. Ibid, p. .8. 
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not bulk so large as to reduce consumption to any 
appreciable extent. The British Government states 
that “the whole charge in respect of industrial 
compensation is a comparatively small item in rela- 
tion to wages and other costs of production.”^ It is, 
therefore, doubtful if the consumption of such articles 
is at all reduced by reason of compensation cost. 

The third argument given in support of the 
existing system is that accidents and diseases arising 
out of and in course pf employment should be a 
charge on the industry itself. In this connexion, we 
can do no better than quote Professor Adarkar who 
states that “this theory is sopiewhat out-of-date 
now, but even assuming its validity, it would still be 
possible, actuarially speaking, to charge the liability 
arising fronj industrial disability to industry by 
way of simple addition to the employer’s contribu- 
tion only. In view of the fact, however, that both 
accident and disease are not categorically distributed 
between industry and normal life and there is a large 
twilight zone, the course suggested by Sir William 
Beveridge of making compensation partly a liability 
of special insurance and partly one of particular 
industry concerned is probably most suitable.”® 

We do not, therefore, agree with the reasons 
given in support of the existing system; and in view 
of the serious defects inherent in it, we feel the 
necessity of a complete overhaul of the present 
arrangement. The suggestion of getting the com- 
pensation liability of employers compulsorily insured 
with private insurance companies, takes for granted 
the advisability of continuing the basic principle of 
the present system and as this position is untenable, 
this suggestion ipso facto becomes untenable. Apart 
from it, this modification will not by itself stop 
evasion or lead to a full satisfaction of workers’ right 
claims. The workers will* still have to make a claim 

7 Cmd. (!661, Op.Cit, p. 18. 

ft li. P. Adarkai't Op. Cit, p. :il7 
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and the receipt of benefits will not become automatic. 
If the claim is not settled outside the law court, the 
need of tiling a suit against insurance companies 
will still remain. Even the employer may collude 
with the insurance companies not only beaecause he 
may have in some cases direect tinancial interest in 
such companies but also because the lower the rate 
of compensation, the less will be the future premium 
rate. Insurance companies may also inhibit workers’ 
claims or try to settle them for nominal sums as is the 
case in England, for they will know that the worker 
cannot easily resort to litigation. Hence, this innova, 
tion will not lead to any material improvement in the 
situation. We must, therefore, warn those who seek 
to find a solution of the present defects of the Work, 
men’s Compensation Act in this line of approach. 

Moreover, if such a development takes place in 
India, it will create vested interests in the shape of 
insurance companies which will oppose, tooth and 
nail, the application of the social insurance principle 
in this special tield at a later date. We are not quite 
certain that even the employers will welcome the 
proposed moditication because this will greatly 
increase their present compensation cost. It has 
been estimated that for every £ 48 given as com. 
pensation in Great Britain, employers have to pay a 
premium of £ 100 to insurance companies, the 
balance representing expenses of litigation and 
administration and protits of companies. The em. 
ployers are likely to think that if the present system 
continues, they will not have to pay this balance 
to insurance companies and they may not willingly 
agree to the suggestion under discussion. 

V. THE KIGHT APPROACH 

It should, as such, be quite clear that no attempt 
at tinkering with the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
will yield any useful result and there is need of 
taking the bold step of scrapping away the present sys. 
tern and establishing a social insurance scheme in its 
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place. This will fully meet with the objections 
raised against it by the employers as well as the work., 
ers and will prove satisfactory to both the parties. 

The application of the principle of social insur, 
ance to workmen’s compensation would mean the 
distribution of the cost over three parties, viz-j 
employers, workers and State. The objection of the 
employers to the present scheme will thereby be 
removed; and the direct incentive which they* get for 
evading compensation wsill also be eliminated. From 
the viewpoint of the workers, this will be a very 
great advantage. When the employer will not gain 
anything by inhibiting workers’ claims, and will not 
directly be in the picture, he is likely to help rather 
than hinder workers in getting compensation. 
Moreover, fhe payment of claims will become 
automatic and not dependent upon making any 
claim by the workers themselves or on filing a law 
suit. Evasion will, therefore, be reduced to the very 
minimum, which is the greatest improvement needed 
in the present circumstances. 

It will also be possible to incorporate several new 
features in the scheme. Arrangement can be con- 
veniently made for medical benefit which must be 
made freely available to workers the moment they 
are victims of accidents. Medical benefit will be pro. 
vided to workers in this country either by the Health 
Insurance Fund directly or by Provincial Govern, 
ments on behalf of the Fund. The same medical 
organization can be made to serve the workers falling 
prey to industrial accidents. Efforts can also be made 
to develop a highly effective medical technique appro- 
priate to the casesthat will come for treatment. 

The method of indd&trial disease will also have 
to be changed under the new sys;:em. The schedule 
of disease attached to the present Act is ex. 
tremely limited and falls much short of the 
schedule attached* to the 1. L. O.’s Workmen’s 

26 • 
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Compensation (Occupational Diseases) Conventions, 
1925 and 1934, Article 2. Moreover, the very 
principle of the schedule mode of covering industrial 
diseases now stands condemned, and competent 
bodies have demanded all over the world its substitu. 
tion by blanket coverage method. The Thirteenth 
(19 j8) Italian Congress of Industrial Medicine, for 
instance, passed a resolution demanding the abolition 
of the system of schedule and the introduction of 
blanket coverage for occupational diseases. Marshall 
Dawson of the United State-s Division of Industrial 
Accidents also observes that “The schedule plan of 
covering occupational disease has often been criti, 

cized as arbitrary and unfair Such a method is 

vitiated by gaps in the schedule due to poor and in- 
complete selection of items in the list and also to the 
emergence of new processes, the hazards bf which are 
not recognised until after workers have been injured, 
whereas it has been recognized by commissions that 
they should not wait until after claims are filed 
before undertaking research and inspection to dis- 
cover hazards. Industrial processes change and the 
knowledge of disease hazard is rapidly expanding. 
A revision made 10 years after the first publication 
of a printed guide to impairment that may occur in 
various occupations increased the numbers of poison- 
ous substances considered from 52 to 94. The num- 
ber of hazardous occupations listed was increased to 
approximately 900.”''* The advisability of adopting 
the blanket method of coverage underlines the need 
of including this scheme in the wider scheme of 
health insurance as suggested by Professor Adarkar 
and approved by Messrs. Stack and Rao, for this 
unification will obviate the necessity of deciding 
whether a particular malady should be. a charge on 
health insurance or workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, a task extremely controversial and difficult in 
many border-line cases. 

9 Dawsoiii ProbUmi of Workiii«ii*s ComponialioitAdminiiiration ( Washiiij^toii, 
1940), pp. 07-6b. 
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The new system must also have as its integral 
feature a system of rehabilitation which should aim 
at restoring the earning capacity of the injured worker 
either fully or partially. There is need of maintaining 
a “Rehabilitation Fund” as is done in some states of 
America with a view to “facilitate the vocational re, 
covery of an injured workman by providing extra 
compensation to cover his increased living expenses 
during the period of vocational readjustmeAt or re- 
training. Such a fund inay also be drawn upon for 
supplementary or extraordinary expenses connected 
with rehabilitation agency.” Without a rehabilit- 
ation organization, workmen’s compensation would 
do only half its duty. 

There is also the need of ensuring that the cash 
compensatiOh is adequate. This emphasises the need 
of establishing a connexion between the cost of living 
and amount of compensation, as also of making the 
amount of compensation dependent upon the size of 
the family of the workers, as has been recommended 
in Beveridge Report and accepted by the British 
Government. 

VI. HE.VLTH INSURANCE AND WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 

The problem of the social insurance principle to 
workmen’s compensation scheme has become urgent 
and necessary on account of the recent progress of 
the health insurance movement in this country. The 
Adarkar Plan of Health Insurance is ready and let us 
hope it will be introduced in this country in near 
future. There is likely to be considerable “overlapping 
and interference” with the operation of the work, 
men’s compensation scheme when this happens. 
There will in particular be three difficulties as 
pointed out by ProfesSor Adarkar. Firstly, it is 
almost certain that risks which properly belong to 
workmen’s compensation * will be passed on to 
health insurance, unless the health insurance autho- 
rities are extremely vigilant. This would be parti- 
cularly the case with industrial diseases and thos^ 
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border-line cases of accidents which may or may 
not have arisen “in the course of employment.” 
Secondly, the health insurance authorities will have 
frequently to resort to litigation as in Great Britain in 
order to recoup themselves in respect of a compen- 
sation claim where the workers have already received 
cash benefit from the Fund. Since the worker is not 
in a position to have recourse to litigation, the Health 
Insurance Fund will have to give him compensation 
pending settlement; and then realise the money if pro- 
per from the employer or insdrer or industrial injuries 
authorities* Such litigation would be costly and 
would bring the Fund in constant clash with other 
parties. Finally, the 'facilities provided by health insu. 
ranee might occasionally even give rise to corruption 
and collusion. For example, a worker might be in. 
fluenced by his employer to say that a particular injury 
was received not in the course of employment but 
elsewhere, while it is also conceivable that an un- 
scrupulous employer might bring pressure on health 
insurance officers in order to persuade them not to 
press for compensation. 

The best thing, therefore, appears to be to accept 
the proposal of Professor Adarkar and make work- 
men’s compensation a part of a unified scheme 
combining health insurance, industrial accidents 
insurance and maternity insurance. This has been 
fully endorsed by Messrs. Stack and Rao and let us 
hope that the Health Insurance Act when it is 
passed will incorporate this feature. 

It may at this stage be discussed if it will not be 
advisable to have a scheme of industrial injuries 
insurance separate from other schemes of social insu. 
ranee as has been proposed (or Great Britain by Sir 
William Beveridge and accepted by the British Gov- 
ernment The main rea.son that inspired this deci. 
sion was the fact that “many industries vital to the 
community are also specially dangerous and it is 
essential that men should enter them and desirable 
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therefore that they should be able to do so with the 
assurance of special provision against their risks, for 
themselves and their families.” In India, we are far 
from the stage when we could think of making spe- 
cial and extra provision of like character. Our 
problem, on the contrary, is to make some moderate 
arrangement for compensation in this regard which 
should not be of lower order than that available in 
other cases of social contingencies. Moreover, our 
great need is of simplification; and the complicated 
system like the one envisaged in Great Britain cannot 
suit our case 

We, therefore, fully endorse Professor Adarkar’s 
recommendation. But we are afraid the problem of 
the introduction of health insurance has been put 
in cold stor^e by the recommendation of Messrs. 
Stack and Rao that medical benefits should be pro 
vided under it by Provincial Governments as may 
be possible when the recommendations of the Bhore 
Health Committee have been implemented. The 
latter is still a far cry and will remain beyond our 
finances for some time to come. If, therefore, this 
is the view of the Government of India also, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act may have to be con- 
tinued, which will be unfortunate and unpardonable. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN POST-WAR INDIA 


By. S, Thomas Edward 

It Is significant to note that labour legislation 
in India is mostly the outcome of the conditions 
following the World War I. The only Act in force 
before the said war was the Indian Factories Act. 
But during the years following the World War I, 
some of the very prolonged strikes took place. 
Several factors helped the working class all over the 
country to realise the importance of organised action 
and collective bargaining, which they did not fail to 
put into practice. This, among other factors, con- 
tributed to the enactment of a number of legislative 
measures for the protection and welfare of the Indian 
labour, which now constitute what might be called 
the Indian Labour Code. Conditions following the 
World War II have also been marked by a serious 
threat of strike fever that is spreading daily not only 
among industrial workers but also among workers 
employed in non-industrial establishments like banks. 
Government Offices, etc. In the face of the alarming 
famine conditions prevailing in the country there can 
be no great enemy against human welfare and national 
interests than strikes and lockouts which might 
completely upset our food and clothing problems. It 
is, therefore, necessary to take up the question of 
planning our labour legislation with a broad, 
practical wisdom. The sand is running low; there 
is hardly any minute to be wasted without endanger- 
ing human life and welfare. Maintenance of indus- 
trial peace is also ‘indispensable for letting future 
industrial development take place with vigour and 
speed and indeed for planned « economic progress 
which is our ideal. 
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The need for planning in the field of labour 
legislation is specially great for the reason that the 
legislation thus far enacted has not arisen from a 
sense of improving the lot of workers and helping 
industrial output in a systematic and logical order. 
It has, on the other hand, been governed by the 
necessity of conforming to international decisions to 
a certain extent and to suit the necessities of British 
manufacturers. As Daniel H Buchanan rightly 
observes, “India has more advanced factory legisla- 
tion than any other Asiatic country, adopted partly 
at the behest of Indian and English philanthropists, 
and partly at the behest of Lancashire, lest lack of 
labour regulations should result in embarrassing 
competition.”* Now that we have an Interim 
Government in office and wc are likely to have 
political freedom, every endeavour must be made to 
bring order out of chaos and replan the entire labour 
legislation anew 

The existing labour legislation may be classified 
into the following four groups for the sake of con- 
venience: (a) Legislation relating to hours of work, 
working conditions, employment of labour, condi- 
tions in factories, etc ; (b) Legislation determining 
employer.employec relationship; (c) Legislation re- 
lating to collective bargaining and workers’ organiza- 
tions; and (d) Welfare legislation. The following 
legislative enactments deal with items under the 
foregoing classification, and they give an idea of the 
scope they cover: — 

(a) (1) The Factories Act. 

(2) The Mines Act. 

(3) The Plantation Act. 

(^) Shops and Establishments Act. 

(5) Transport Legislation Relating to Rail- 
ways, Ports and Docks. 

(6) The Payment of Wages Act. 

I Hudianan, CapiUliilic*Enl«rprisft in India, p. i42 
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(b) (1) Trade Disputes Act. 

(2) Industrial Disputes Act. 

(c) (1) The Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. 

(2) The Bombay Industrial Disputes Act 

of 1938. 

(d) il) Maternity Benefit Acts. 

(2) Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The Factories Act. The Indian Factories Act is 
the earliest piece of legislation regulating or protect, 
ing the interests of the working class. The Factories 
Act was passed foi the first time in 1881 and was 
subsequently amended in 1891, 1911, 1923, 1926, 
1934. The latest amendment was made in 1946 
introducing the 48-hour week. The amendment 
brought about in 1934 was most comprehensive and 
resulted out of the recommendations made by the 
Royal Commission on Labour. It aimed at achieving 
three-fold purpose ; (1) reduction of working hours, 
(1) improvement in working conditions, and (3) 
stricter enforcement of the provisions of the Act. 
The Act as it stands covers only some 24,36,312 
workmen of whom 38,069 are children, 2,62,744 are 
women. 

The salient points of the Act are : (a) precise defi- 
nition of factories, (b) restriction of working hours 
to 48 hours a week and 10 hours a day, (c) con- 
ditions governing the employment of women and 
children in factories, (d) protective and preventive 
measures against accidents, (el a minimum of safe 
and healthy working conditions inside the factory, 
and (f) machinery for inspection and strict enforce- 
ment of the Act. The most important feature of 
the 1934 amendment was the requirement under 
the Act for the provision of shelter for rest during 
off.duty time in all factories employing more than 
150 persons and creeches for caring children wher- 
ever 50 or more women were employed. Recently 
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some provinces have issued orders making it compuL 
sory on the part of the employer to provide proper 
rest places and also creeches where women are 
employed. 

It is gratifying to note that the much desired 
legislation to restrict the hours of work from 54 a 
week to 48 has seen the light of the day. It 
almost took more than a decade since it was re. 
commended by the International Labour Convention 
in 1919 to take the shaQe of a statute. In Assembly 
session held in April 1946 the Bill had been passed 
into an Act and it was gazetted to come into opera, 
tion from 1st August, 1946. The new amendment 
to the Factories Act in addition to reducing the 
weekly hours of working to 48 increased the amount 
of overtimeii payments to double the rates against 
li times under 1934 Factories Act. The post.war 
period has already seen a long desired and most 
useful piece of legislation amending the Factories Act 
by Act III of 1945 which provides 10 days annual 
holidays with pay for every worker putting 12 months 
continuous service and also compulsory compensatory 
holiday against every Sunday worked under exemp. 
tion. This new amendment has been enforced 
from 1st January, 1946. These are excellent pieces 
of legislation but the employees will derive the least 
benefit out of them if adequate machinery is not 
created under all the Governments to strictly en. 
force the provisions of the Act. In spite of its 
existence for over almost three.quarters of a century, 
the administration of the provisions of the 
Factories Act is far from satisfactory. It remains 
to be seen what further steps are taken by 
the various Governments to implement the new 
amendments in addition to the original Factories 
Act. 

a 

The next important point in relation to factory 
legislation, therefore, is the machinery that is set up 
to enforce the enactments. In view of the tremetidpiis 

27 
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growth of industries and the tendency on the part of 
employers to adopt evasive methods, there should be 
more regular and stricter restrictions to enforce the 
provisions of the Act, At the same time attempts 
should be made through employers* associations to 
educate their members in the need for strictly adher. 
ing to the legislation in the interests of the nation 
and indeed in their own long-seen interests. Wealth 
and position have got value in a social organization 
but one cannot try to successfully live for a long 
time in opposition to the interests of the community 
in which he is placed. Therefore, the industrialist 
should not attempt to do a thing merely because the 
penal clause in the legislative measure governing his 
actions as a factory-owner compels him to do, but 
he should do it as part of his duty to the nation 
on the strength of which the strength of the industry 
and his own security lies. Self-education on the 
part of the industrialist is needed to achieve this. 

The factory inspection staff as at present cons- 
tituted is inadequate and to a certain extent 
incapable of successfully doing the tremendous 
work assigned to it How it is incapable can be 
proved by referring to the fact that men with 
merely engineering qualifications are employed 
as inspectors. These may be good engineers, very 
good at heart, but if they are unable to under- 
stand human needs and values what sort of 
inspection they can enforce and how such 
inspection will improve the lot of workmen, is 
beyond our comprehension. The principle of 
appointing engineers seems to be to look after the 
conditions of machinery and not of human beings; 
thus human considerations are lost sight of. It is 
understood that to inspect and improve the lot of 
thousands of women there*' are about two Inspec, 
tresses for the whole of India. What a sad neglect 
of human life! 

Later sections of the Factories Act dealing with 
health, protective and sanitary measures within the 
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work-places are more often observed in their breach* 
Greater attention must be paid to enforce these 
legislative measures in the interest of the health of 
thousands of workers. The Central Government, 
now aware of the need to improve the lot of indus- 
trial workers as regards their health, have caused a 
health survey to be made and the report has been 
published. It is hoped that the facts collected will 
be utilized for planning constructively so* as to 
reduce sickness and suffering in future. In this 
connection it must be said that however chaotically 
the villages may be built, however unhealthy their 
dwellings may be, the villagers who are drawn into 
the crowded industrial cities are not provided with 
better conditions of living than they could get in 
their native ‘villages. In their rural environment 
there is ample scope for them to have sufficient 
sunlight and air and natural ways and means of 
consuming a more healthy meal. They have enough 
water in tanks, rivers and wells to bathe or drink 
and they have a better sense of social security and 
contentment in the framework of their community 
in which they are placed. Besides, the nature of 
the work they have to do in their village is less 
strenuous and less monotonous with more leisure 
and other advantages than the industrial work. It 
may be argued that the industrial worker is better 
paid ; but on comparative merits the btjtter cash 
wage in an industrial city is a myth. Naturally it 
falls upon the industry and the State to improve 
the health of millions by providing adequate 
preventive and curative medical and health 
facilities. Of course, in this direction there 
is one obstacle from the workers and that 
is their lack of co-operatton to any new endeavour 
due to their conservatism born of ignorance. This 
obstacle is not so insuperable as is often described 
to be ; it can be overcome through education* 

W age Disparitiest The most important post-war 
legislation is the need for wage fixation and ‘stand- 
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ardization. Several of the industrial enquiry com« 
mittees have recommended wage fixation. There 
seems to be no definite basis or standard today 
which determines the amount of remuneration pay. 
able to a particular type of work. This causes a 
widespread disparity between the wages paid in the 
same industry for similar occupation of various units, 
wages paid in different areas, and also varying wages 
paid f6r similar' occupations in different industries. 
Such a disparity is the source of perpetual discontent 
which has been already responsible for a great num. 
ber of industrial disturbances. Standardization will 
naturally involve minimum wage fixation. In the 
event of resorting to legislative measures to stand, 
ardize wages, due consideration should be given to 
the requirement for a standard of living which will 
ensure a healthy life to all the members of the work 
ing community as also an efficient industrial organiz. 
ation. Wage fixation and standardization are neces. 
sary in order to fulfil the promise of “freedom from 
want,” which is one of the peace aims. 

The Bombay Textile Inquiry Committee have 
gone further and recommended a living wage stand, 
ard. The Bombay Textile Inquiry Committee in 
their report say; “In all centres and for large major, 
ity of occupations in the Cotton Textile Industry 
the wages earned are inadequate in relation to a 
living wage standard.” One may ask what is the 
importance of wage standardization? The answer is 
that a large majority of industrial disputes mainly 
relate to wage questions. (1) An all. round stand, 
ardization will remove the cause of recurrent wage 
disputes and the consequent industrial and national 
loss* (2) It will remove unfair competition between 
unit and unit or centre and' centre which prevails 
under the existing wage disparity. (3) It has a great 
educative value in providing a sound basis for com. 
parison and verification of all standards. (4) It 
widens the scope for collective bargaining. (:>) It 
infuses in the minds of workers a sense of solidarity 
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necessary for industrial peace and national welLbeing. 
(6) Finally such a standardization will naturally 
increase the earning capacity of the workers and 
thereby increase the purchasing power of the in, 
dustrial community as a whole which will indirectly 
mean larger output, quicker distribution and better 
turnover. The Bill for framing the minimum wages 
payable is already under circulation for eliciting 
opinion. It aims to improve the wage position of 
“sweated labour” in certain specific employments 
connected with agriculture, horticulture and forestry 
including storing, transporting and marketing of the 
products of these industries as stated in the state, 
ment of objects of the Bill. The Bill as it is seems 
to be defective in three aspects: (1) it does not 
aim to set up permanent wage boards that could 
continuously and constructively tackle the issue ; 
(2) the Advisory Boards that are to be constituted 
under the Bill are to tender advices to the Govern, 
ment but there is nothing to specify that the advices 
are binding; and (3) there is nothing in the Bill 
specifying the method or basis on which minimum 
wages are to be decided upon for the specified 
employments and industries. The Bill may bring 
succour to the ‘sweated labour* but it is feared that 
it will not be able to improve the general lot of 
labour in the country. This is only the first step in 
the direction and successive enactments to ensure a 
living standard wage can only solve the vexed 
question of wage increases largely responsible for in, 
dustrial unrest The minimum wage Bill to be effect, 
ive in raising economic level of labour class which 
will mean larger purchasing power and more indus. 
trial development must be uniformly enforced. The 
basis on which the minimum wage rate should be 
fixed must be on the subsistence level of living 
standard ideal for the coqptry’s ecomomic develop, 
ment. This brings in the need for Bill to determine 
the living standa^l before the minimum wage Bill 
could be effectively enforced. As remarked by a 
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prominent South Indian labour leader, any attempt 
to fix the minimum basic rates on the comparative 
merits of ruling rates will amount to “standardisa* 
tion of poverty and not standardisation of wages.” 
So our minimum wages should not be just above the 
poverty level but be sufficient to provide means for a 
decent living in accordance with economical neces- 
sities of the country. 

r 

Legislation Determining the Employer-Employee 
Relations. The Trade Disffutes Act of 1929 is the 
only legislation that regulates employee and em- 
ployer relations on an all-India basis. The Act is 
very indefinite on various vital issues and it has 
not helped to solve the problem of industrial dis- 
putes. There is nothing in the Act to prohibit 
illegal strikes. 

The Act lays down the principle of conciliation 
proceedings in an industrial dispute, but in a majori- 
ty of provinces and states there is no permanent 
arrangement for conciliation. Even in spite of the 
existence of a conciliatory machinery there have 
been a number of instances where steps were taken 
long after a dispute arose and strikes were started. 
To put it rather plainly, in spite of the Trade Dis- 
pu'^es Act, much of avoidable hardships to the 
workmen and public, resulting out of strikes, were 
allowed to occur. The Act was passed in 1929 
and if we compare available statistics regarding 
strikes, we can understand clearly the inability of 
the Act to reduce suffering due to strikes : — 


Year 

No, of 
Disputes 

Workmen 

Involved 

Work-days 

Lost 

1930 

148 

196,301 

2,201,731 

1931 

166 

203,008 

2,408,123 

1932 

118 

. 128,099 

1,922,437 

1933 

146 

16*1,938 

2 , 198, .61 

1934 

156 

220,808 

4,775,559 

19j5 

1^5 

114,217 

973,4/5 
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Year 

No. of 

Workmen 

Work-days 


Disputes 

Involved 

Lost 

1936 

157 

169,029 

2,358,062 

1937 

379 

647,801 

8,982,795 

1938 

399 

401,075 

9,198,708 

1939 

406 

409,189 

4,992,795 

1940 

322 

452,539 

7,577,288 

1941 

359 

291,054 

3,330,503 

1942 

654 

820,495 

5.293,027 


The last three years fall within war-time emer, 
gency period, yet there have been more stoppages 
than in previous years. Since 1930 upto 1942 there 
have been in all an average of 296’8 strikes alfceting 
324,427 workmen and 4,318,686 work.days lost per 
year. The above figures show that there has been 
one strike almost every working day. The total 
number of workers employed in industries according 
to published reports is 2,727,972 in 1940. If we 
take into consideration the total number of workers 
in relation to the average number of work days lost 
in a year it reveals that every worker loses two days* 
wages due to strike. This colossal loss of work.days 
and earning capacity will naturally explain how 
ineffective the Act has been and what remedial 
measures are to be taken to improve the same. The 
Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation Act of 1934 
and the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act of 1938 
attempted' to remove the two major defect^s of the 
AlLIndia Trade Disputes Act of 1929 by (l) setting 
up a permanent conciliation machinery and (2) 
making conciliation compulsory. But these two Acts 
are applicable only to the province of Bombay. The 
Bombay Industrial Disputes Act is a far advanced 
piece of legislation under this head but it is not yet 
perfect in all aspects. • There is already a move 
afoot to make improvements in^the same. 

The notable points of the Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act are: (1) It attempts to regulate the 
conditions governing employment through mutual 
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understanding of the parties concerned. (2) It 
definitely lays down that rules and regulations 
governing service conditions should be drawn as 
agreed to by both the parties and settled by the 
Labour Commissioners with a right to appeal to the 
Industrial Court. Nowhere in India such a provision 
is made. (3) It prohibits all lightning strikes and 
affords sufficient time and opportunity to avoid any 
strike.. (4) It aims also to promote genuine trade 
unions on sound lines. (5) It sets up a permanent 
Industrial Court. Though ■'there are a number of 
technical defects like the lengthy conciliation 
proceedings, etc., yet the general principles involved 
in the Act are very progressive. It will be in the 
best interest of Indian industry and the workers to 
have an extensive legislative measure on the lines 
of the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act lor the whole 
of India. Working classes are day by day growing 
conscious of their rights and privileges and their 
demand for fair and equitable treatment is increasing. 
The good deal of unrest that prevails these days is 
the result and such definite legislation to prevent loss 
and suffering is very essential. 

The Bill for requiring the employers to formally 
define conditions of employment has been passed 
into an Act ( Act XX of 1946) which requires the 
framing of Standing Orders to determine employer- 
employee relationship in industries employing more 
than 100 workpeople. These Standing Orders are 
more important than the Trade Disputes Act as 
these help to decide the daytoday problems in a 
factory or workshop. The Standing Orders are the 
terms of contract between the employer and 
employee and as such need to be clear and definite 
on all issues that may .arise out of industrial 
employment. 

Legislation Relating to Collective Bargaining and 
Workers’ Organizations. The only Act in the field 
is the Trade Unions Act of 1926. The important 
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point of this Act is that it has given a legal status to 
trade unions. Beyond this it has not been able to 
achieve any material progress. The above fact can 
be substantiated by the history of trade unions. The 
total number of trade unions in 1927.28 was twenty, 
eight with a membership of 100,619. This works 
out to an average of 3,400 per union. In 1940.41 
the number had risen to 711 with membership of 
513,832 and the average membership per union was 
1,064. The increase in the number of unions was 
due to a large extent td the split in the original 
unions and formation of many small unions with 
comparatively less membership. Though trade union 
movement has been going on in this countty for over 
two decades, its progress and achievements are 
comparatively poor. The 513,832 members of the 
registered trade unions mentioned above include 
those of a few unions other than the industrial 
ones. But still if a percentage is worked out 
the membership will come to less than 20 per cent 
of the total number of workers employed in the 
industry. The Ahmedabad Textile Labour Union 
seems to be one of the very few well organized 
trade unions with 24,000 members to its credit and 
running a number of welfare organizations. The 
Act, as it is, empowers registration but there is no 
binding of compulsory recognition of such trade 
unions on the part of the employers. In the absence 
of such compulsory recognition the union will not be 
able to achieve much in collective bargaining. Com. 
pulsory recognition without certain obligations on 
the part of the unions is not advocated. Legislation 
to that end detailing the minimum conditions which 
would entitle recognition is very essential. A 
genuine trade union is a ^urce of power and strength 
to industry. 

Welfare Legislation. Wdfare legislation seems to 
have ilLfared in the hands of administrators and 
industrialists. Theft seems to have been no genuine 

28 
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interest to materially improve the living conditions 
of the industrial workers.^ 

Let us take the two existing Acts: (1) the 
Maternity Benefit Act, and (2) the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. The Maternity Benefit Act was 
first enacted in Bombay in 1929 to be followed 
by various other 'provinces. Assam passed an Act 
of its own in 1940 and the Central Government’s 
Mines Maternity Act was passed in 1941. In spite 
of comparatively large nutnber of female workers 
employed in various industries, the Central Govern, 
ment could not think of enacting a measure to 
protect their health during the pre- maternity and 
post- maternity periods. The beii^t provided under 
the Act is very inadequate. 'Hre issue must be 
considered under two heads : ( 1) protection to the 

industrially employed mother and ( 1 ) protection 
to the future generation of the nation. The interest 
of the industry is not only concerned with the 
mother employed but also with the child who is yet 
to be employed. The period of benefit must be 
extended to three months; four weeks before and 
eight weeks after maternity, and the period of em^ 
ployment entitling one to benefits should be reduced 
to six months instead of nine as at present. 
Besides, adequate facilities for medical and maternity 
treatments must be made available at reasonable cost 
or free. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act is also 
defective. The injured has no provision for the first 
seven days of absence and even the financial aid 
provided jby way of fortnightly payments is inade- 
quate because the injured as a bread-winner has not 
only to support his family ' but also to attend to his 
injury. The Indian industrial worker is not so well 
paid as to lay aside enough to meet such contingent 
expenses* As the injury is the result of mechanised 
industry it is essential to see that adequate provision 
is ma(^e by the employer to provide for the treatment 
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and maintenance of the worker and his family during 
such treatment. In this connection it may be 
suggested that in the cities, or large industrial cen- 
tres, all the employers can pool together their 
resources and provide well equipped hospital faci- 
lities not only for the worker but also for his family. 

It will not only be a help to the worker but will also 
relieve the congestion in private and public hospitals 
and thus by reducing the strain may help to provide 
better facilities for treatment and care of others. On 
the whole, industrial employment conditions must 
be made sufficiently attractive to draw men from 
the rural areas. Some argue that if a proper sickness 
insurance scheme is introduced * then the issue of 
compensation for industrial accident will not arise. 
This is a misjreading of the situation. Sickness is 
different from accident and it must be dealt with 
separately. Moreover, the compensation that is 
provided is very inadequate, especially in case of 
very serious injuries, particularly to life and limb. 
The compensation awarded to-day is based on the 
poor man’s standard. In fact, the very basis of this 
Act is wrong as has been shown by Mr. A. N. 
Agarwala in Chapter XI of this volume, and requires 
an immediate change. 

One deplorable feature in connection with the 
compensation payment is the delay in obtaining 
relief for the victims. There are some organizations 
like the Bombay Millowners’ Association where 
there is a permanent machinery in the form of the 
Bombay Millowners’ Mutual Insurance which quick- 
ly dispenses all compensation cases. But in case of 
many individual concerns where the injured or the 
family members of the, injured have to fight their 
own compensation cases it is often a lost battle, it 
may be mentioned by wa^ of* illustration a case 
which is within our knowledge. A young boy of 
of about 20, a proijiising carpenter, was employed 
in a cinema production compamy. In the course 
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of his work he fell down and sustained some injuries 
to which he succumbed. The employer tried to 
avoid payment of compensation by false methods* 
The father took up the case through lawyers and 
after a month or two a lump sum compensation was 
awaided but by that time the ownership of the 
company had changed and the original owner had 
disappeared. The poor father after several attempts 
to get< relief finally gave up hope. Similar cases 
may be many. D. A. Buchanan says, “Injured 
workers have so far made little use of the provi- 
sions (of the Compensation Act) because they deem 
it better to accept what is offered than to enter a 

litigation Many people, however, do not know 

that such a law exists and therefore fail to make 
any claim.’*'^ Besides, the migratory tendency of the 
workmen makes it impossible to trace the claimants 
when the amounts of compensation are realised 
through commissioners. Future legislation must aim 
at setting right all these defects. 

From the foregoing observations it will be seen 
that there has been no definite effort to safeguard 
the rights and privileges of the large majority of 
agricultural and other miscellaneous labour except, 
ing the industrial. If there is to be uniform oppor. 
tunity to live life on an equal level it is necessary 
to protect the life and standards of all alike. This 
is a very fruitful field for fresh legislation along 
the lines pursued with reference to industrial labour. 
The piece of legislation, and that too on a partial 
basis, helpful to the agriculturists seems to be the 
Debt Redemption Act. 

Need of Fresh Legislation* In the field of indus- 
trial labour fresh legislation, to improve the glaring 
inequalities is necessary on the following subjects : 
(1) Compulsory lndusti;ial Housing, (2) Sickness 
Insurance, (3) Old-age Pension and Provident Fund, 


S. Buchanan, Op. Cit , p. 448. 
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(4) The Industrial Workers* Welfare Act, (5) Pro- 
tection against unemployment. 

The low standard of living of the industrial 
worker seems to be a part and parcel of the poverty 
of the masses which breeds discontent and social 
insecurity. The Prime Minister of England has 
promised “food, work and home for all.” The 
Atlantic Charter has te-emphasised the above with 
a pledge to improve the standard of labour through 
social and economic development. There are no 
promises for the Indian poverty-stricken masses. This 
can come only through a Government interested in 
the well-being of the nation, as has now been formed. 
Food, shelter, clothing and sufficient facilities for 
health and education and guarantee against un- 
employment* are the minimum requirements for the 
social and economic security in India and legislation 
to that effect is very essential at an early date to 
avoid conflicts. 

The importance of Social Security Legislation is 
stressed in all the labour conferences and many 
schemes are under consideration. The post-war 
period will see a number of beneficial enactments 
devoted to the improvement and wellbeing of the 
working class. The important factor that should be 
considered, then, is the need for a uniform legis- 
lation for the whole of India and not the piece- 
meal afiFair which is being adopted by legislatures 
today. The Royal Commission on Labour has very 
strongly advocated the need for all-India legislation. 
Whatever legislation is enacted, it mu5t be made 
applicable to the whole of India including the States, 
big and small. 

Considering the miserable standard of living of 
most of the working men and. women today, it is 
very necessary to introduce a large variety of wel. 
fare services for their benefit. These services must 
cater not only for the workman, but his whole 
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family. The worker’s food, recreation, education, 
and general culture require attention at least during 
a transitory period. The worker should be helped 
to protect and care for the small child, and give a 
decent education to his sons and daughters. Families 
should receive adequate attention, and friendly 
guidance in their day-to-day struggle in a difficult 
and complex world. All these can be attended to 
if proptrly organized welfare departments extend 
their present activities and^aimto achieve the real 
and personal welfare of the working class. 

Need of Uniform Legislation* India being a huge 
subcontinent with ‘conflicting industrial interests as 
between provincial, central and native state Govern- 
ments, has been handicapped in the way^ of uniform 
all-India labour legislation. From 1920 to 1937, 
the Central Government was active in the sphere of 
industrial legislation, leaving the option of enforce, 
ment with the Provincial Governments. There were 
in all 35 Central Government enactments during this 
period. But since the introduction of the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935, labour subjects have 
been put into three lists: (i) Federal List;(ii) Provincial 
List ; and (Hi) Concurrent List, giving room for 
disparity in legislation. Dr. Ambedkar’s observation 
made before the Conference of Labour Ministers 
when he was the Labour Member, may be quoted 
here in this connexion; “So long as the Government 
of India was unitary Government, uniformity in 
labour legislation was not difficult to obtain. But 
the Federal Constitution created by Government of 
India Act of 1935 by including Labour Legislation 
in the concurring list, has created a very serious 
situation. It was feared that, if there was no central 
legislation each province might make a particular 
law specially suited to itself but different from that 
of its neighbours by allowing provincial considera- 
tions dominate over considerations of general and 
national importance.” Now that the constitution- 
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making assembly of the future form of Government 
of India is to reconsider the matter de novo, it may 
well try to remove the existing defect and give the 
Centre more power to secure uniformity in labour 
legislation. The pernicious effects of differential 
labour legislation accounting for varying conditions 
have been fully emphasised in the Preamble to the 
Constitution of International Labour Organization 
which itself symbolises the need of interAational 
legislation. The Preagible lays down that "the 
failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions 
of labour is an obstacle in the way of other nations 
which desire to improve conditions in their own 
countries.” When there is such a need of uniformity 
of labour legislation in the international field, in a 
country liks India the need for uniformity must be 
much greater. The great disparity of labour con. 
ditions, by unequally distributing the burden of 
labour legislation among the provinces have tended 
to drive industry from the advanced provinces and 
states into less advanced ones thereby creating unfair 
competition. This state of affairs must stop. 

To conclude, the urgent post-war needs in our view 
are a uniform labour code for all kinds of labour, 
proper machinery for the enforcement of the same 
all over the country, and the extension of existing 
labour laws to all kinds of industrial occupations, 
before we venture upon further labour legislation. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE IN INDIA 
By A. N. Agarwala (Editor) 

I. R'tCENT PROGRESS : THE PHASE OF PLAN-MAKING 

The history of social insurance in this country 
may be said to really begin from the year 1943. 
Before the thirtees of the present century, India was 
not even conscious of any social insurance problem 
and the need of its solution. It was in the ^ear 
1927 when the International Labour Conference 
passed, at its tenth session, two Conventions and 
one Recommendation concerning health insu, 
ranee that the question of introducing a branch of 
social insurance came up for the consideration of 
the Government of India for the first time. The 
Government came to the conclusion, in 1928, that 
conditions in India did not warrant a ratification 
of the Conventions. Since then right up to 1942, 
only a few schemes of social insurance nature 
received perfunctory attention at the hands of the 
Royal Commission on Labour and provincial labour 
committees— only health insurance being discussed 
in somewhat greater detail and more seriously — and 
this did not provoke any action on the part of the 
Government and was barren of any practical result. 
It was after the publication of the Beveridge Report 
that a comprehensive, unified and alhin view of the 
social insurance system began to be taken in this 
country in place of the individualistic and separatist 
approach hitherto made. In the pre,1943 period, in 
which social insurance made considerable progress in 
all the progressive countries of the world, we unfor. 
tunately made no fruitful effort to introduce or even 
prepare a cdmplete social insurance scheme, not tp 
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speak of a fulLfledged plan of the social insurance 
system as a whole.' 

The year 1943, however, marked a new phase in 
the social insurance movement in this country.’-' The 
following years witnessed wide and extensive appre. 
ciation of the need of a complete and united system 
of social insurance in India and definite steps began 
to be taken for the preparation of certain plans in 
this regard. All the progress in the sphere of 
plan, making is thus cdnfined to the years 1943, 
1946. 

It was in March, 1943, that Professor B. P, 
j\darkar_was asked by the Government to draw up 
a^e^tTi insurance plan for the industrial workers 
of this courrtry, and he submitted his report in 
August, 1944. This plan is the first comprehensive 
social insurance scheme to be prepared and marks 
the starting point of the new phase of the social 
insurance movement, the phase of plan.making. 
Messrs Stack and Rao modified this scheme so as to 
incorporate in it maternity and employment injuries 
insurance schemes for industrial workers. After 
completing the health insurance scheme, Professor 
Adarkar prepared two other schemes — a maternity 
insurance scheme for mine labour and a social insur, 
ance scheme of a broider, character for Indian seamen. 
Let us briefly study these schemes below. 

Emljloyment Injuries and Maternity Insurance. 
The Government have already given statutory pro. 
tection to workers in respect of employment injuries 
and maternity. Chapters X and XI of this volume 
have exhaustively examined the statutory measures 

1 We have used the term *‘schemV’ to refer to a branch of social insur- 

ance and the term ‘*3ystem” to refer to all the branches of social insurance 
collectively. ^ • 

2 We have dealt with social insurance movement in this country prior 
to 1943 in considerable detail elsewhere. See our article entitled 
The Problem of Social Security for ledustrlal Workert in India in Inter* 
NATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW (Montreal), January, 1945, 
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concerning these contingencies and will have 
suggested to the reader the limitations of these 
measures. V The Workmen’s Compensation Act is 
an alhindia legislation but applies to specified 
categories of workers only who earn less than 
Rs. 400 per month. Maternity Benefit Acts have 
been passed by only some provinces and not 
by others ; and they cover only female workers. 
Besides these limitations relating to their scope, they 
give no medical benefit, and , the cash benefit that is 
given is not related to the wage level or to cost of 
living or size of family. But their greatest defect is 
that the employe5 alone is required by law to pay 
entire compensation to the injured workman, which 
besides being unfair to him, gives him great tempt- 
ation to evasion. In fact, evasion of these Acts has 
been almost universal and workers have been able to 
secure only limited benefits from them. It is, there- 
fore, absolutely necessary that the principle of social 
insurance is applied to them. This was emphasised 
by Professor Adarkar in his report and Messrs Srack 
and Rao have modified his plan so as to include in 
it employment injuries and maternity insurance 
schemes. 

Health Insurance. Professor Adarkar’s plan of 
health insurance for India’s industrial workers seeks 
to cover three major groups of Indian industries, vi?;., 
all textiles, all engineering and all minerals and met- 
als. All perennial factories will, according to it, be 
covered except those which fall under “ Scheduled 
Exceptions.” These are (i) employment in the 
armed forces of the Crown, (ii) employment in 
public departments, (iii) employment in public 
utility concerns where Member in charge of the 
portfolio of Labour certifies that the sick pay and 
medical facilities are no less favourable than 
the corresponding benefits conferred under the 
scheme, (iv) factories in sparse areas for which 
separate provisions have been made, and (v) private 
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factories for which exceptions can be granted on 
the basis of the provision of equal and better faci. 
lities. Certain categories of workers are to be 
exempted, ue. left out if they so like. The 
upper income limit is Rs. 200 per month and the 
upper age limit is 60 years. The lower age limit 
is already fixed by the Indian Factories Act at 12. 
For the purposes of the scheme, workers have 
been classified into “permanent”, “temporary*’, and 
“casual.” The employers will have to contribute 
the same amount per ,head in respect |of every 
worker, viZ; Re. 1 . 4 As. There will by no non- 
contributory class of workers. Workers will be 
divided in there classes: Class A (earning Re. I or 
more per day). Class B (earning As. 8 or more but less 
than Re. 1 per day), and Class C (earning less than 
8 As. per da^); and their contributions will be 12 As., 
8 As., and 4 As. per month respectively. Professor 
Adarkar was asked to prepare a scheme which did 
not require contribution from the State; even so, he 
could not help emphasising the need of the State’s 
financial participation therein. If the State agrees 
to contribute, he suggests that the Government of 
India should contribute 2 As. per worker per month 
and the Provincial Government concerned, 6 As. per 
worker per month ; and correspondingly a relief to 
the tune of 2 As. per worker per month to each 
worker and of 6 As. per worker per month to the 
employer should be given. The Fund will give 
cash benefit as well as medical benefit. Cash benefit 
will require a qualifying period of 6 monthly contribu- 
tions, either continuously or intermittently. A 
permanent worker will be entitled to a maximum of 
90 days’ cash benefit subject to certain conditions. 
Similarly, a temporary worker will be entitled to a 
maximum of 45 days^ cash benefit. The casual 
worker will get no cash benefit but only medical 
benefit. The scale of cash 'benefits will be as 
under;— 
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Period 

Glass 

A 

Glass 

B 

Glass 

G 

Until the first 6 oontribotions are 
paid ... ... ... 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

After 6th oontribniion and np to 
24th oontribntion (Partial Gash 
Benefit ) 

6 As. 

4 As. 

2 As. 

After payment of 24tb oontribntion 
( Foil Gash Benefit ) < ... 

12 As. 

8 As. 

4 As. 


Medical benefits will be given without any condi. 
tioas as to qualifying period commencing from the 
first day of illness up to final recovery, subject 
to certain rules regarding “protective period’’. There 
will be a schedule of additional benefits which will 
be available if funds permit them at a later stage. 
The allocation of the total funds will be as under; — 


Percentage of 

Total Funds 

Cash Benefit 

40.00 

Medical Benefit 

42.50 

Administration 

12.50 

Contingency Funds ... 

5.00 


100.00 


The resources of the Fund have been calculated 
to support a morbidity figure of about 16.1 days 
on an average and as the rate of sickness yet regis. 
tered in the Indian industries nowhere exceeds 
J4.6 days this leaves a considerable margin of safety. 
In case the budget of the Fund shows a deficit, 
the Government would give an interest-free loan re. 
payable later out of the surpluses of the Fund. 
The actuarial basis of the scheme will be budgetary 
or assessmentism and not c^apitalization. The 
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administration of the Fund will be in the hands 
of a Central Board of Health Insurance which 
will be registered as a statutory corporation and 
will be organized on a territorial basis so as to have 
appropriate representation of the State, Labour, Em, 
ployers and Medical profession, and an adequate 
degree of unification and centralization. Medical 
machinery will be evolved on the principle of salaried 
medical service except in sparse areas where panel 
system may be adopted. Existing medical ^cilities 
provided by the employers will not be demolished 
but will be allowed to continue if they provide 
equivalent facilities. 

Stack and Rao’s Integrated Scheme. Professor 
Adarkar was asked to prepare a health insurance 
scheme only; consequently, he could not, in the 
main body hf his Report, consider what should 
be done with regard to maternity benefit and work, 
men’s compensation schemes already in force. But 
in the appendices he exhaustively and critically exa- 
mined the working of these measures, which are, 
indeed, borderline cases of health insurance, and 
made a strong case for merging them in a unified 
system of health, maternity and employment injuries 
insurance. This report was submitted to two I. L. O. 
experts — Messrs M. Stack and R. Rao — for examina. 
tion who were invited by the Government of India 
for the purpose. They not only almost wholly endors. 
edthe recommendations of Professor Adarkar but also 
expressed their agreement with him in regard to the 
establishment of an integrated system of health, mater- 
nity and employment injuries insurance scheme. They 
modified his scheme so as to include in it the cover, 
age of these risks as well. They, however, differed from 
him in one important respect. Whereas he had recom- 
mended that the Health Insurance Fund should pro. 
vide both cash as well as medical benefits, Messrs 
Stack and Rao recommended that the Fund should 
provide cash benefit only and the State should furnish 
medical benefit. This is quite a controversial issue for 
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India in her existing economic and^administrative coo. 
ditions; and we feel that in view of the acute shortage 
of medical facilities, it will be advisable to accept the 
original recommendation of Professor Adarkar in 
this regard and let the Fund set up its own hos- 
pitals and dispensaries- Among the other important 
suggestions made hy the 1. L. O. experts are the 
inclusion of non.manual workers on the same terms 
as manual workers without regard to income ; the 
application of the scheme to all the industries; 
the provision of a grant frem taxation ; the treat- 
ment of the family as a unit ; and the grant of 
cash benefit sufficient for subsistence in all cases 
and proportioned to the normal standard of living 
for workers of the lower and middle grades The 
modified Adarkar Scheme has been discussed by 
the Government of India with the various interests 
involved and is likely to form the basis of the 
Health Insurance Bill which is expected to be in- 
troduced in the Central Legislature in near future. 

Other Adarkar Schemes. Professor Adarkar has 
also prepared a scheme for protecting Indian seamen. 
The question of social insurance to the maritime 
labour of this country was greatly neglected during 
the pre-war period. Before the World War II. 
the total number of Indian seamen was about 
200,000 ; but it increased during the War by no 
less than 50 per cent. The absence of social insur- 
ance coverage, ordinarily deplorable in the case of 
every class of labour, has been doubly so in the 
case of the growing maritime labour on account 
of the fact that foreign seamen with whom Indian 
seamen work - about 80 per cent of the latter are 
employed on foreign lines -enjoy considerable insur- 
ance benefits and have been -demanding the dismissal 
of the latter from foreign ships since they tend 
to depress general -standard of living. The Com- 
merce Department of the Government of India. 
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therefore, removed a long-felt grievance of the Indian 
maritime labour by requesting Professor Adarkar 
to prepare a social insurance plan for their protection. 
This scheme, it is reported, covers sickness, unem- 
ployment, injuries and old age. The scheme was 
considered some time back by the ad hoc Advisory 
Committee of seamen ; and has further been scruti. 
nized by an I. L. O. Expert^ Dr. ( Miss ) Laura 
Bodman. Another scheme prepared by Paofessor 
Adarkar is the maternity insurance scheme for 
mine labour. Mine labdur did not have any mater, 
nity benefit scheme till the year i941 when the 
Mines Maternity Benefit Act was passed by the 
Central Government. The history of maternity 
benefit legislation in this country now opens up 
a new chapter with the preparation of a social 
insurance scheme in respect of maternity for the 
benefit of the mine labour. 

It is stated that a statutory corporation will 
be floated to administer all the above-mentioned 
schemes, vi?:., health insurance, employment 
injuries insurance, maternity insurance and social 
insurance for seamen. It has further been decided 
that medical benefit under health insurance 
scheme will be furnished by the Provincial Govern 
ments. It remains to be seen what arrangements 
arc made on the medical side with respect to mari 
time and mine labour and how, in fact, the Provin 
cial Governments arrange to give medical benefit 
in their present shortage of medical facilities. We 
feel that the suggestion of making Government 
responsible fo: medical benefit is unwise and 
harmful and would delay the introduction of the 
various social insurance schemes prepared in this 
country. 

The Government of India in the Labour Depart- 
ment also appointed a Labour Investigation Com- 
tnittee in 1944 under the chairmanship of Mr. D. V. 
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Rege, l.C.S.^ to collect statistical and factual material 
on the basis of which a social security plan could 
be drawn up which may be considered along with 
other post-war plans at appropriate time. The terms 
of reference of the Committee were as under: — 

(a) To collect data relating inter alia to wages 
and earnings, employment, housing and 
social cOfiditions of labour and in parti, 
cular of industrial labour for India; and 

(bi To investigate and report, inter alia, on the 
following matters: (i) the risks which 
bring about insecurity; (ii) the needs 
of labour by various classes to meet such 
risks; (iii) the methods most suitable 
for meeting such risks; and . (iv) housing 
and factory conditions. 

The Committee examined no less than 38 indus. 
tries and submitted a separate report on each of 
them in 1945. It has collected valuable data* and 
its reports are a mine of most valuable information. 

H. (JAPS IN A SOCIAL INSUR.ANCE PLAN FOR INDIA 

A complete s>stem of social insurance should consist 
of the following main schemes: (i) health insurance; 
(ii) maternity insurance; (iii) employment injuries 
insurance; (iv) invalidity insurance; (v) unemploy, 
ment insurance; (vi) old age pension insurance; and 
(vii) survivorship insurance. We have discussed 
above the schemes that have been prepared in our 
country in regard to the first three branches. With 
regard to the remaining branches, no work has yet 
been done beyond some passing references made by 
official Commission and Committees to unemploy, 
ment insurance, provident 'fund and retirement 
pension schemes, and that too towards the close of 

3 Members of the Committee were Professor B. P« Adarkati Mr. R. S. 
Deshpande and Dr. Ahmed Mukhtar. 

i For details, see Chapters II and XIV of this volume where some of the 
reports have been discussed and examined. 
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the third decade of this century and thereafter. We 
propose to make some tentative suggestions regard, 
ing branches (iv) to (viii) to complete the picture 
of a social insurance plan for India* 

Non^emt>foy merit Injuries Insurance. Non.employ, 
ment injuries insurance should, in our opinion, be 
in all essential respects similar to the employment 
injuries insurance; for so long as the injury is 
identical, the benefit should be identical, artd the 
place where and the mariner in which such an injury 
has been received should be immaterial in this regard. 
In the United Kingdom, however, it has been 
decided to have an employment ^ injuries insurance 
scheme quite separate from the general social insu. 
ranee system as the British Government intend to 
give a higher.benefit to the victims of employment 
injuries than to those of nomemployment injuries 
or other social contingencies. But in our country 
where absolutely nothing practical has yet been done 
in the direction of social insurance and where the 
utter poverty of the people puts a serious limitation 
to the scale of benefits that can be given, such an 
ideal is beyond achievement. It will be quite satis- 
factory if we bracket up both employment and 
non.employment injuries together and give benefits 
at the same level in respect of both. 

.^Unemployment Insurance^ The problem of un. 
employrnent insurance was considered* by the 
Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee, the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour, the Cawnpore Labour Enquiry 
Committee, the Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee 
and the Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee, 
but their references, in their very nature only brief 
and tentative, did not result in any practical action. 
Unemployment is more 'fluctuating and unpredictable 
than sickness, which explains .why unemployment 
insurance is generally introduced in a country after 
health insurance has worked successfully for some 
time and theoretical and practical experience has 
30 
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been acquired to work out more difficult schemes. 
Unemployment insurance requires, inter alia, two 
essentials for its successful operation. In the first 
-place, the scheme should be unified and cover a 
large ‘universe’, for as the area of risk coverage in, 
creases, the risk becomes more predictable and its 
incidence is reduced. Secondly, there should exist 
a fine network of employment exchanges so that as 
soon as an insured gets out of employment, he may 
be given another job. In our country, the principle 
of unified and nation-wide system of social insurance 
has already been accepted and a system of employ- 
ment exchanges has also been set up and is being 
made more extensive. These developments would 
surely help the introduction of unemployment insu- 
rance. The establishment of an integrated scheme 
of health insurance, employment injuries insurance 
and maternity insurance in near future, will be an 
added reason for its introduction. 

/ Unemployment insurance should in the beginning 
be confined to workers coming under the Indian 
Factories Act. The risk covered should be tempo, 
rary unemployment which is neither caused by a 
fault or desire of the unemployed nor by any physical 
or other handicap that is or should be the subject- 
matter of some other branch of social insurance. 
The aim of the scheme should be to give unemploy- 
ment benefit witheut any time-limit. Just as a 
worker after exhausting sickness benefit can rely on 
invalidity pension, similarly the unemployed should 
be given unemployment benefit till he is re-employed. 
The system of fixing the maximum benefit period 
such as is contained in the l.L.O.’s Unemployment 
Provision Convention and Recommendation of 1934 
is now regarded as out.of-dpte. The right method 
of keeping the cost of such insurance is to galvanise 
the economic activity in general in such a manner 
that unemployment is reduced to a very low level. 
This is implicit in the Beveridge Plan, and its 
“Assumption C” takes it for granted that unemploy- 
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ment will not exceed 10 per cent. Such a condition 
may not be capable of realisation in this country at 
the present moment or even in immediate future, 
which may necessitate the fixation of a maximum 
duration of benefit availability. But this should not 
be our ultimate aim and we should try to make the 
availability of benefit free of any time-limit as early 
as conditions permit. Unemployment benefit will 
be a cash benefit but it should be associated ewith a 
rehabilitation and rc-training service so that an un. 
employed may be trained for another job, if necessary. 
Benefit should be governed by a qualifying period 
which may be put at 5 years lest benefits flow out 
to temporary, casual and badli workers; and a waiting 
period of 5 days as in Marsh Plan or 7 days as in 
Wagner- Murray-Dingell Bill. 

Qld Age Pension Insurance. The need for some 
sort of provision for old age has been felt in this 
country for some time past and this problem received 
the attention of the Royal Commission on Labour, 
the Cawnpore Labour Enquiry Committee, the Bihar 
Labour Enquiry Committee and the Bombay Textile 
Labour Enquiry Committee, though none of them 
recommended the establishment of old age pension 
insurance. This is not surprising if only because 
this is the most expensive branch of social insurance 
and generally appears at a very late stage in the 
evolution of social insurance system. Old •age pen- 
sion is a benefit which is earned by putting in a 
prolonged service, and hence the qualifying period 
in this case must be long — may be as long as 2j years. 
The age of retirement should be statutorily fixed 
at 65 for men and 60 for women as in Australia, 
Great Britain and Belgium and as recommended in 
Beveridge Report, Marsh Report and Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill. Workers should, however, be 
encouraged to continue td work even after the 
statutory age of retirement if they are fit to do so 
by increasing the amount of pension. 
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Invalidity Pension Insurance. When an insured 
has exhausted all the cash benefit to which he is 
entitled under health insurance and still continues 
to be sick, he should be regarded as invalid. In^ 
validity may be defined as permanent total incapa. 
city, though the term permanent is used here in an 
elastic sense and various degrees of permanency are 
recognized. In practice, again, if a worker loses 
two-thirds of his earning capacity he is regarded as 
invalid. The amount given as invalidity pension 
should be slightly less than old age pension so that 
the worker may have inducement to work as soon 
as he can. The qualifying period for invalidity 
pension should be ‘fixed anywhere between 2 and 
3 years. 

Survivorship Pension Insurance. When a worker 
dies and leaves some dependants who cannot support 
themselves, financial help should be given to them 
till the younger members begin to earn for the 
support of the family. The widow should be given 
a pension which should be unconditional as in 
Great Britain and Belgium, though steps must be 
taken to safeguard against death-bed marriages. 
Every minor child should also be given a pension 
which should continue up to 16 when the minor 
can begin to earn, or up to 18 years if he or she 
continues to receive education. The qualifying 
period for survivorship pension should be kept 
between 2 and 5 years. As a rule the survivorship 
pension should be kept at the level of the pension 
which the worker would have received had he been 
alive and invalid, and in no case should it exceed 
the invalidity or old age pension. 

III. ORDER OF PRIORITIES 

It should be evident to every us tdent of 
Indian economics that alL the above schemes 
cannot at once be introduced* in this country 
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mainly because of financial reasons. It has been 
found in foreign countries that social security 
costs about 10 per cent of the national dividend; 
and as our aggregate national income is much less 
than most of the foreign countries, we might have 
to spend a larger percentage thereof under this head. 
But we cannot afford to part with any large slice 
of our national income which is not sufficient even 
to ensure two meals a day to all our countryman. We 
can, therefore, make only step-by,step progress in this 
regard. Administratively* also, it will be too difficult a 
task to set up an efficient organization to administer 
all the above-mentioned schemes simultaneously. 
It will further be advisable to *basten slowly and 
to take advantage of the experience of the actual 
working of certain schemes in building up other 
schemes. 

These considerations indicate the need of fixing 
some priority schedule for the introduction of the 
different branches of social insurance in respect of 
populational categories and risks. According to 
current social security notions in the world, the 
system should be nation-wide and should cover 
employed as well as self-employed persons. But this 
cannot be achieved in our country by one stroke of 
pen since many sections of population are disorganiz- 
ed, do not feel the necessity of social insurance, arc 
too poor to pay, baffle administrative regulation and 
control, or are sparsely populated In particular, it 
seems to be wellnigh impossible in the existing con- 
ditions to apply social insurance to our cultivators. 
It would, again, be adding to our difficulties if we 
seek to apply these schemes to self cMupl jyed persons. 
Administratively and otherwise, the most suitable 
class for the application of social insurance on a 
compulsory basis is that of industrial workers coming 
under the Indian Factories* Act,, They should be 
first brought under the system. We may simultane. 
ously rope in the ‘maritime labour of the country. 
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which is also well organized, statutorily regulated and 
conscious of the utility of social insurance* In the 
second place, an endeavour should be made to apply 
the system to commercial workers as they are getting 
better organized among themselves and are also being 
brought under statutory control. Salaried class may 
next be included in the system. The remaining 
classes can be covered at later stages according to the 
merits of each case at different period, points when 
such a course is found practicable. We do not hope 
that social insurance can be applied to our cultivators 
unless agriculture is mechanizejd or industries decen. 
tralise. 

It would, again, be impracticable to introduce 
all the schemes at once. In the first place we should 
introduce health insurance, maternity insurance and 
employment injuries insurance for factory labour 
and a social insurance of a wider variety for Indian 
seamen. They are all within our capacity at the 
present moment ; and we should not delay their 
introduction. 

The next step should be the provision of pro, 
tection against non.employment injuries which go 
with employment injuries. There is no reason why 
injuries “arising out of and in the course of employ- 
ment” be covered and not those outside employment, 
when bofh create identical problems to the victims 
and logically require identical benefits. Moreover, 
no new organization will have to be set up for this 
purpose and the administrative and other organi- 
zations created in the first stage of development will, 
without undergoing any qualitative change, be able 
to cope with non-employment injuries cases also. 
We, therefore, feel that the time, interval between 
the first and the second stages need not be long. 

In the third stage, .we‘ may introduce unemploy- 
ment insurance. We have, already seen that the 
recognition of the princijple of unification and the 
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establishment of a network of employment ex- 
changes in our country have created favourable 
conditions for unemployment insurance. Associ- 
ated with these is the fact that ih view of labour 
scarcity and absence of unemployment on anything 
like the western scale, the cost of thi-'. scheme will 
not be so heavy in our country as elsewhere. More- 
over, a qualifying period will give time for an 
appropriate organi 2 ation to be set up and* for an 
initial fund to accumulate, so that it may be 
possible to precede the time-table by a quinquen- 
nium. 

Unemployment insurance may be followed by 
invalidity pension and later survivorship pension 
insurance. Finally, we may introduce old age 
pension insurance. This is the most costly branch 
of social insurance as can be seen from the fact 
that after 20 years of the working of the Beveridge 
Plan, retirement pensions ate expected to amount 
to £ 300 millions out of a total social security 
budget of £ 553 millions, i.e., 54 per cent of the 
entire finances. 

It is not possible at this stage to fix a time. table 
for the introduction of the various schemes which 
will ultimately form the social insurance system. 
For the fundamental factor which must govern the 
speed and scope of social insurance in Incjia is the 
paying capacity of the workers, the employers and 
the State, which in each case is low and will 
grow only at a slow rate. This fact must of 
necessity slow down the progress of social insurance 
in our country. If, however, India is able to adopt 
a planned programme of economic development, 
our national income will begin to increase, and 
we can consequently hope to make speedy and 
extensive progress in this (Jirection. But, plan or 
no plan, the need of a ‘priority schedule will 
remain ; and what we have 5aid above will continue 
to be valid. 
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IV. OTHER CONSIDERATIONS REGARDING THE FUTURE 

From the above survey, it will have been noticed 
that whatever progress in the field of social insu- 
rance has taken place in this country, has occurred 
during the last four years. Again, this progress 
has been in the field of plan-making alone, and not 
in that of the actual working of the plans. The 
schemes already prepared are only few, and much 
remains to be done even in this sphere. It was 
originally expected that after the Labour Invest!, 
gation Committee submits its leport, another Com- 
mittee will be appointed to prepare a Beveridge 
Plan for India. This has, however, not been thus 
far done, and with the subject of planning in cold 
storage, there is no hope of such a Corrmittce being 
set up in immediate future. The progress in the 
direction of plan.making, therefore, appears to have 
stopped with the work done by the Labour In- 
vestigation Committee, at least for the time 
being. 

But if we view this recent progress in compari- 
son to the past, which is conspicuous by any such 
development, we will have to admit that this 
progress is remarkable. But compared to what has 
been accomplished in foreign countries in this 
regard, these developments appear to be exceedingly 
limited." Without trying to undermine the value 
of the schemes that must be drawn up as a condition 
precedent to their being put into practice, we also 
feel constrained to observe that their value lies not 
so much in their preparation as in giving to them 
a practical shape For with regard to the whole 
question of planning in this country, it might 
well be said that an ounce of practice is more 
useful than a pound of , plan, making. The greatest 
defect of the social .insuf^ance movement in India 
as, such, is that it has not y^t entered a practical 
phase. 
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The most urgent need at present accordingly is 
to put into practice at least those schemes which 
have already been prepared. As observed above, 
these schemes are within our financfal capacity and 
there is no reason for delaying their introduction. 
A difficulty in this regard might, however, arise if 
Provincial Governments are called upon to give 
medical benefit, as proposed by Messrs Stack and 
Rao. For the Provinces do not have medical 
facilities at present so as to be able to satisfy the 
health insurance requirements. Nor do they have 
ample finances so that they may establish a new 
chain of hospitals and dispensaries to serve these 
needs. If they are, therefore, t6 supply medical 
benefit, they can do so only after a considerable 
length of time. Wc are afraid the ultimate implu 
cation of this* proposal of Messrs. Stack and Rao 
has not been fully grasped : and if it is accepted, 
the social insurance movement of the country will 
be held up for some time to come. The right 
course, in our opinion, is to accept the original 
recommendation of Professor Adarkar and let the 
Health Insurance Fund establish its own system. 
The rate and extent of progress will doubtless be 
limited by the paying capacity of the triple in- 
terests involved, but within that limitation no stone 
should be left unturned to expand social insurance 
in our country. 

• 

We also feel that the data collected by the 
Labour Investigation Committee must not be 
allowed to get old and out-of-date. On the con- 
trary, a committee should be immediately appointed 
to frame a social security plan for India on their 
basis. It should not only prepare schemes with 
regard to those social contingencies which have not 
yet received any attention, but it should also re- 
consider the schemes that have already been pre- 
pared, including Bhore Health Plan. This will 
ensure that the plane already made will agree with 
the complete system of social insurance when 
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evolved and will not in any way prejudice or come 
into conflict with that progress. The Committee 
should make not a merely theoretical ideal scheme 
incorporating the best features of the scheme current 
or planned in foreign countries, but a practicable 
plan. It should also set out a line of attack and a 
course of evolution appropriate to our case. Since 
progress of social insurance is impossible without a 
set plan, it will be better to frame the plan now 
than later. 

We may in the last discuss the chances of the 
establishment of a complete system of social insu- 
rance in our country in near future. We hope that 
the schemes already prepared will be shortly given 
a practical shape. We are also not without hope 
that a complete social security plan may in course 
of time be drawn up on the basis of the work done 
by the Labour Investigation Committee, though this 
hope will perhaps take time to materialise. There 
is, however, no chance of other schemes being in, 
troduced in near future. It is only when an econo, 
mic plan begins to function in this country, can 
adequate finances be found for working out a 
complete system of social security. Nobody can be 
sure when India will be able to adopt a programme 
of planned development as that can be done only 
when we acquire political powers which are at 
present vested in the British Government. The 
transfer of power to Indians, though certain as 
an ultimate proposition, is uncertain as regards its 
time of occurrence. The political horizon is at 
present dark. And so long as that continues to 
be the case, the prospects of a planned economy in 
India, and therefore of social insurance, cannot but 
be gloomy. It, however, appears that this gloom will 
only be short-lived, but it certainly defies any close 
prediction. 



CHAPTER XIV 

TECHNIQUE OF LABOUR INVESTIGATION 
By M, C. Pant 

PURPOSE AND SCOPE 

1. The subject of labour investigation is really 
very wide. Broadly speaking it covers a variety 
of subjects and every ‘fenquiry conducted into a 
working class cotiununity for the purposes of 
gathering any information of socio-economic nature 
is regarded as labour investigation. This would 
in(^de any subject such as survey of health, welfare, 
wages, housij;ig or working conditions# For example 
the enquiries into the utilhation of leisure by the 
mill workers of Cawnpore now being conducted by 
the Government Labour Office may be regarded as 
within the scope of labour investigation. 

2. There are two points in regard to the scope 
of labour enquiries. Firstly, the term ‘labour’ or 
‘working class’ is often very loose in connotations 
and is not normally capable of very exact definition. 
What is meant by ‘working classes* depends upon 
factors like social distinctions, income levels and 
economic activities. In fact, this term could cover 
workers in factories, mills, cottage industries, agri- 
culture and even professions. In order to limit 
the scope of labour investigations the term worker 
is normally defined in full, for example the working 
class cost of living enquiries in Cawnpore and other 
industrial centres were usually confined to ‘mill 
workers’ only. The scope of the investigation is 
mainly governed by the purpose and therefore what 
should be called a ‘worker’ for a particular enquiry 
largely would depend upon as to what is the purpose 
or aim for which an enquiry is being conducted 
Secondly, more often than not a single^purpose 
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enquiry is not conducted and it is customary to 
combine two or more enquiries so as to derive as 
much advantage as possible from the time and 
labour spent on an enquiry. It is usual, for example, 
to combine cost of living enquiries with other 
social or personal investigations, viz- housing, mig- 
ration, etc. 

3. Generally speaking, for the purposes of labour 
investigations the term ‘working class’ has been 
taken to mean the full-time wage earning class. 
Since there are difficulties in exact definition of a 
‘worker’, in certain countries some of the labour 
investigations have been conducted on the cross- 
section of the community under some ceiling 
income levels irrespective of the nature of emp4py- 
ment. 

4. However, in a majority of socio-economic 
investigations conducted in India, the scope has 
not been scientifically defined with the result that 
the data collected is not comparable at two points 
of time or at two places. In order that the data 
pertaining to any enquiry are accurately collected it 
is most important that the purpose and scope of 
the enquiries should be precisely defined at the 
outset. The method and manner of the collection 
of data will naturally depend upon the purpose. For 
example, an enquiry into wages may be conducted 
with different purposes. It may be with a view to 
find out the distribution of income in the different 
strata of society or to judge the effect of income 
levels on birth or mortality rate, or standard of 
living, or for purposes of planning of social security. 
For in each type of enquiry slightly different techni- 
que will have to be followed. 

5. Therefore, in the interest of scientific accuracy 
of the data to be collected in any labour investigation, 
it is very desirable that tlie scope and purpose arc 
explained at some length^ to the^ investigating staff. 
Normally, there is no harm if the working classes ate 
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also taken into confidence as to purpose of an 
enquiry and the representative organisations of 
workers are furnished with full details of the scope 
and coverage. At times, however, there is a danger 
that the data are likely to be prejudiced in case the 
workers are apprised of the real purpose. For 
example, in conducting family budget enquiries in 
low paid Government employees for determination 
of the dearness allowances, it was felt that there was 
a tendency to over-rate the expenses in the expecta. 
tion of getting larger deafness allowances. Obviously, 
great tact is required in collecting data under such 
circumstances. Though a uniformly exaggerated 
account of monthly expenditure is not likely to 
affect the relative importance of the items in the 
cost of living enquiries it is, however, necessary 
that the workers should not be given any hopes 
or fears about the scope or purpose of the enquiry 
for under these circumstances the data is not likely 
to be unbiased and unadulterated. On the part of 
the investigators also it is necessary that they should 
not identify themselves with any cause or purpose 
and should conduct the enquiry with as much 
scientific detachment as possible. The whims and 
prejudices of the investigators affect not only the 
course of enquiries but also colour the collection of 
the data with the result that statistical value of such 
enquiries is vitiated. The exact definition of the 
scope and purpose therefore helps to determine a 
number of- questions that arise for answer during the 
course of investigations; and ensures the collection 
of data on a uniform basis. If the main purpose is 
kept before the mind, a number of conflicting 
problems can be easily solved with scientific ac- 
curacy. 

SUBJECT MATTER 

6. The scope of working class enquiries does 
not only differ in coverage and purpose but also in the 
subject matter. More often than not, labour inves- 
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tigations are confined to the collection of data in 
respect of employment, unemployment, wages, hours 
of work, cost of living, standard of living, industrial 
accidents and occupational diseases, housing, collec, 
tive agreements, immigration, emigration, terms and 
conditions of service, working conditions, marital 
life, social life, indebtedness, civil conditions, and 
social security and welfare measures. The actual 
technique of investigation will depend upon the 
subject matter. In fact, there has been considerable 
specialization in matters of labour enquiries and 
details of technique and methods of particular enqui. 
ries have been perfected by personal experiences and 
researches of individual investigators or experts 
The International Labour Office has focussed the 
attention of the investigators to the minute details 
and special features of particular ty^'e of labour 
enquiries. Most of the reports and other publications 
of the I. L. O. are not only a mine of information 
on the subject dealt in them but they are also 
a source from which advanced and perfected 
technique of labour investigations can be mastered 
by Investigators, Research workers and Statisticians. 
Unfortunately, there is absence of literature on 
special problems of India. The resolutions passed 
by various International Conferences of Labour 
Statisticians throw a flood of light on the technique 
of investigation in particular fields of enquiries. An 
attempt .has been made here to deal with such 
common and essential points in the various types 
of labour investigations as cover the entire field of 
working class enquiries. 

PRIMAKY AND SECONDARY DATA 

7. Attention has been mainly focussed here only 
on technique of collection of primary data direct 
from the working classes or such other records 
where they could be available. This primary data 
must be supplemented by secondary information 
already available in published literature, reports or 
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records. Certain difficulties are normally ex. 
perienced in the conduct of enquiries for the collec. 
tion of original data from the working classes and 
it is in this connection that special methods and 
technique are adopted. In order that the collection 
of primary data must be uniform as far as possible 
throughout the world, there is the international 
standardisation of labour statistics to which all the 
investigators, whether official or non-official, .should 
make a constant reference. In the light of recent 
advances in the sphere of socio-economic investiga, 
tions in many advanced countries, particularly 
U. S. A., it is very necessary to call another interna- 
tional conference of Labour Statisticians and Social 
Investigators under the aegis of the Economic and 
Social Council of U. N. O. or I. L. O. to lay down 
international norms and standards with regard 
to the collection and compilation of socio-economic 
data in general and Labour and Industrial Statistics 
in particular. 

AD HOC ENQUIKIES 

8. Labour investigations are generally conducted 
at some particular point of time or for some definite 
purpose in view. For example the wage census and 
the cost of living enquiries are normally conducted 
as ‘ad hoc’ investigations. Recently the Labour In- 
vestigation Committee of the Government of India 
conducted ad hoc surveys into labour conditions in a 
number of industries.* Statistical data regarding 
labour may also be collected regularly at fixed inter- 
vals. For example, the information regarding 
industrial disputes and accidents is collected by 
Provincial Governments or Labour Commissioners 

• After this article was written some of the Keports of the Labour 
Investigation Coiiiinittee have been published, and the author wanted to 
append a critical note on these Keports as they itro the first coinprehensivc 
attempt to bring together all available inforiiution on labour in certain in- 
dustries and a special technique has tfeen developed. Hut on account of 
official decorum and limitations the author has given up this idea and has 
instead appended two notes from other sources so that ^the reader may get 
some idea about these Reports and their critical appraisal.— Author. 
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every week and supplied to the Government of India. 
The technique of labour investigation differs to some 
extent according as the enquiries are ad hoc or inters 
mittent. In planning ad hoc enquiries account is 
to be taken of the available data on the subject so 
that the information may be so collected as to be 
comparable with previous information on the sub, 
ject. Many preliminaries are specifically laid down 
which are not required for intermittent investiga, 
tions. Lastly, intermittent enquiries are mostly con, 
ducted by the issue of questionnaire and not so much 
by personal investigations. 

CENSUS AND SAMPLE METHODS 

% 

9. There are generally two ways of conducting 
an enquiry. The population census, for example, 
follows the comprehensive method of conducting 
enquiry at every house. The statistics of employ, 
ment under the Factories Act are collected from 
each factory. This is the total method. On grounds 
of cost, enquiries on the census method are generally 
not feasible. Official labour enquiries are, however, 
sometimes possible on a 100 per cent, sample. Pri, 
vate individual and philanthropists cannot generally 
conduct enquiries from every unit. The technique 
of random sampling is, therefore, adopted ; instead 
of conducting enquiries from every worker or every 
house, a certain percentage of workers or houses is 
marked out and enquiries are confined in full or on 
sample basis. It is highly desirable that the unit of 
investigation should be defined in precision and 
details. For example, if any enquiry is conducted 
into the working classes at any centre, say Cawn, 
pore or Bombay, it is necessary to define what a 
‘worker’ in the enquiry would mean and cover. 
Whether it would include mill workers only or 
cottage workers, shop assistants, municipal workers 
also ? In the case of sugar industry, the following 
questions will arise : (a) whether the enquiry would 
cover all workers irrespective of che nature of work 
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and emoluments received or only manual workers or • 
salaried classes; (b) whether the engineering workers 
would be included ; and (c) whether the clerical staff 
would be covered. These questions have to be 
determined in advance* Unless a ‘worker* is defined 
accurately and precisely there are always dangers 
that the enquiry would be defective. In some of 
the recent investigations conducted in India, it is 
much to be regretted that the unit has not been 
well defined. By the definition of the unit is»meant 
that all its characteristics should be clearly laid 
down. For example, in conducting a wage census it is 
necessary to define what is meant by the term 
‘wage’ : whether it shall include the overtime, dear., 
ness allowance, house rent allowance, bonus paid 
and the cash equivalent of other benefits enjoyed by 
the workers, pr whether the term wage would only be 
confined to nominal wage, or would include the total 
gross or real wage also. In family budget enquiries, 
the term ‘head of the family’ should be defined ; for 
example it should be explained if it shall include the 
permanent boarders at hotels or paying guests. So 
far as possible the definition of the unit should be 
comprehensive enough to leave no point for doulrt 
and conjecture. As a matter of fact, the purpose and 
scope of the enquiries would automatically determine 
the definition of the unit but if there still remain 
some doubtful points which should be explained in 
full. For example, if any enquiry is conducted into the 
housing of industrial labour say at Bombay or CaL 
cutta, where a very large percentage of workers nor. 
mally resides in the suburbs, it would be desirable to 
define exactly the territorial limits of the enquiry 
before it is launched. When enquiries are conducted 
on cross-section of the community (that is to say, 
into the working classes in general irrespective of the 
nature of work or type of industry) it is customary 
to define the ceiling income level and territorial 
limits of enquiries. Housing and cost of living en. 
quiries may be cqaducted on the basis of the ccoas. 

3Z 
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section of the community, for example, into cities 
having population between one lakh and say ten 
lakhs. These cities can be grouped on the basis of 
population for purposes of enquiries. In any case, 
in every enquiry into housing conditions in cities 
it would be desirable to define a city in terms of 
population and territorial limits. 

MhTHO‘> OF SAMPLING 

10. * After defining the purpose and scope of the 
enquiry and determining th^ unit for investigation 
and its characteristics, the next important point in 
the technique of investigatioft is the method of 
sampling. As has. already been said before, labour 
enquiries normally cannot be conducted on a 100 per 
cent sample. We have to pick up only a small 
percentage of the total population for tKtual investh 
gation. From the scientific standpoint, this sample 
should be so chosen that each unit has equal chance 
of being selected for enquiry. There should be no 
purposive sampling or biased selection. If every 
unit is given equal chance of being selected the 
sample so selected is most likely to be representative 
of the whole data. The most important point 
in the selection of the same, therefore, is that it 
should be typical. 

11. Random Sampling* The technique of 
random sampling is now most commonly followed 
in the conduct of labour and other enquiries. 
According to this method, of the total list of the 
units, every lOth, l5th, or 20th item is marked cut 
for investigation. This is called ‘nth sampling’. 
The proportion of the sample to the total is nor, 
mally determined according to purpose and scope 
of enquiries. Generally the sample in social enquiries 
is large. The proportion of the sample to the whole 
data depends mostly upon the nature of enquiries, 
and the magnitude and composition of the unit. If 
an enquiry is of a very general nature a smaller 
sample is generally regarded as sufficient. If the field 
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of enquiry is very wide and if it is to be conducted 
into working classes which have no heterogeneous 
elements a smaller sample would do. If supposing 
an enquiry is to be conducted into'the cost of living 
in a city where there are no marked differences in 
the consumption habits of different sections of com. 
munity, where the method and standard of living is 
more or less the same a smaller sample would be 
quite suitable. Butin a place like Bombay* where 
there are differences in the pattern of consumption 
of the different persons and where there are hetero. 
geneous elements it is necessary to take a larger 
sample. 

12. (b) Grand Sample, In some of the en- 
quiries conducted by the Labour Investigation 
Committee and the cost of living enquiries in 
Madras, a graded sample was so selected from differ, 
ent types of workers that the percentage of the 
sample was large in small groups and small in large 
groups If, for example, a sample enquiry is conducted 
into indebtedness of industrial workers in Calcutta, 
a larger sample would perhaps be necessary in case 
of workers in jute and engineering. In arriving at 
over- all indebtedness of the workers in such cases, a 
slightly different principle of averaging shall have to 
be followed. 


PAY ROr-L, AND TENEMENT 

13. After determining the system and extent 
of sampling, the next process in the technique of 
labour investigation is the determination of the 
place where actual enquiries shall be conducted. 
Normally, two methods of selecting the actual place 
of enquiry are followed. 

In conducting wage census generally the pay 
roll method has been in vogue and it has been found 
to be advantageous in such 'enquiries. According to 
it, the persons on ^the pay roll of the factories who 
are to be investigated, are selected on the basis of 
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‘nth sampling’. In conducting the enquiries into 
indebtedness by the Labour Investigation Committee 
it was felt that the best method of collecting per. 
sonal data or family details or information of a 
private nature in India the pay roll method is not 
very satisfactory and the workers should better be 
questioned in their houses. For this purpose 
the tenements are often sampled and workers in 
the sampled tenements are questioned. Housing and 
Family Budget Enquiries in India have been conduct, 
ed on this basis. 

• 

Whether the pay roll or tenement basis of 
enquiries should b^ adopted depends upon a number 
of factors. The nature of enquiries determine the 
method of investigation. Employers in India gener. 
ally feel the conduct of enquiries in their premises 
as a botheration to them and though every help and 
co.operation has been extended by them in the col. 
lection of data inside their factories in some of the 
official and non.official enquiries, the investigators 
generally are of opinion that except in such cases as 
cannot be helped enquiries into labour condition etc* 
should normally be conducted on the tenement basis. 
This system of conducting enquiries, it has been 
noticed, takes a lot of time and means heavier ex. 
penditure. But the data collected have been found 
to be more accurate in certain types of labour en. 
quiries. * The Family Budget Enquiries in India have 
been conducted on the tenement basis except in 
case of i'ost of living enquiries in the low paid 
Government employees in the United Provinces 
where the pay roll method was followed. 

QUESTIONNAIRE AND PERSONAL INVESTIGA IION 

15. There are normally two methods of actually 
collecting the information from the sampled units. 
The issue of a schedule, of questions covering the 
field of enquiry to the sampled units, commonly 
known as the questionnaire method, is followed nor. 
mally.in official enquiries into labour conditions. 
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The data collected through this method suffers from 
a number of defects. The sampled workers might 
be uneducated or at any rate not so educated as to 
understand the correct implications *of the questions. 
Secondly, the information collected does not give as 
full a mental picture of the labour conditions as one 
gets by personally associating with the workers and 
finding their real sentiments, aspirations anddifii, 
culties. Some of the most useful and interestifig data 
regarding labour conditions have been collected by the 
investigators through personal visits and studies. The 
data so collected has » personal touch and is graphic 
in nature and brings a more vivid picture before 
the mind’s eye than the disjointed and fragmentary 
idea got through the issue of questionnaires. Mostly in 
official enquiries, where some sort of normal or legal 
pressure can be brought to bear on the questionee, it is 
possible to collect information through questionnaires; 
but in cases where voluntary and spontaneous enquiries 
are conducted, the data can best be collected thorugh 
personal investigations. In this connection the 
choice of the right type of investigators presents diffi- 
culties. Trained, conscientious and hard-working 
investigators who are required for labour investigation 
are generally difficult to be found- The qualities 
which must be prized most in any investigator are his 
sympathetic outlook on labour, his tact in collecting 
accurate data even from unwilling and ignorant 
workers and his scientific detachment. The poverty 
of the working classes all over the world and parti- 
cularly in India where it is grim in certain places and 
industries, makes sometimes the investigators to 
identify themselves so completely with the worker 
that in the conduct of enquiries their own political, 
or economic convictions or ideologies or pet theories 
are imperceptibly allowed to colour the collection 
and representation of data. They sometimes wrong- 
ly discriminate as to what ought and what ought not 
to be collected. TJie biased data collected without 
scientific detachment is of no or very little statistical 
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Aalue. The very purpose of an enquiry is sometimes 
defeated. To avoid all these defects of the personal 
investigation, the normal procedure adopted in a 
number of labour enquiries is to give very little or 
no scope to the whims and caprices of the investi- 
gators in the collection of the data. More often a 
very detailed questionnaire is so drafted that the 
replies to the questions can be given in ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ 
This is done both to simplify the collection of the 
data and to eliminate, as far as possible, the personal 
bias of the Investigators. * 

16. The combining of the* personal investigation 
with the questionnaire method has been very success- 
ful in all labour investigations, particularly in India. 
Recently the Labour Investigation Committee 
adopted this procedure, when data regarding labour 
conditions in different industries were collected both 
through personal investigations and visits of the 
investigators and supervisors and by the issue of 
questionnaire to the employers and workers and 
their organisations. Other labour enquiries in vari- 
ous provinces have been similarly conducted by 
official committees. 

CHECKING AND VEKIKICATION OF DATA 

17. To ensure the accuracy of the data collected 
through the investigators or questionnaires, it has 
invariably been found to be advantageous, particularly 
in all labour enquiries, in India, to have some super- 
visory staff to check and verify them soon after the 
enquiries. There are normally some senior investi 
gators or supervisors who do, in addition to table 
scrutiny, physical checking and personal verification 
on the spot. While every information collected is 
subjected to thorough scrutiny, only a small per- 
centage of data is actually checked on the spot. The 
normal course adopted i^ first to scrutinize the data 
and to earmark family or app^irently inconsistent 
information to be checked by personal visits of the 
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supervisor or senior investigators. The second step 
is to select a certain percentage of the total informa- 
tion for actual personal checking. The officer in 
charge of investigation must aisp undertake to 
recheck some portion of the checked information. 
Normally lO per cent, of the data is selected on 
random sampling for verification. This percentage 
may vary from enquiry to enquiry according to the 
quality of data collected. The principle of triple 
checking and verification has been adopted* in all 
recent labour enquiries conducted by the Labour 
Department of U. P. Government, and several 
other enquiries. Still adequate checking is wanting 
in a number of important investigations. 

RESPONSIBIIJTY FOR CONDUCTIN(} LABOUR ENQUIRIES 

1 8. Labour enquiries can be conducted by an 
individual or organisation interested in the labour 
problems. In almost all countries of the world 
generally the philanthropists have been first to take 
interest in the collection of data about the working 
classes Non-official investigations in India have 
been conducted by philanthropists or research stu- 
dents. Labour enquiries can also be conducted by 
workers or their trade unions, by the employers or 
their organisations and by the State. In the West 
certain trade unions have conducted special inves- 
tigations into particular labour problems. There are 
definite advantages in such enquiries The* workers 
can very confidently part with information to their 
own trade unions which they would not like to give 
to other individual or organisations. It is a pity 
that so far in India no important economic, social or 
statistical enquiry has been conducted by trade 
unions. In certain cases the philanthropic, political, 
social and literary associations have, however, collected 
very useful data. Generally sneaking, the enquiries con. 
ducted by private employers and their organisations 
have been limited in their scope and purpose and 
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their results have normally not been made available 
to the public. Such data as have been made public 
have really ^en much appreciated. But really speaking 
very useful data of some statistical value have been 
collected most scientifically by students of economics 
and social research in universities and colleges. 
Normally private enquiries though very thorough in 
certain cases suffer from some apparent defects. They 
are ordinarily limited in their scope and coverage. In 
addition, the question of cost involved in conducting 
enquiries on a large sample^ normally precludes the 
possibilities of big enquiries throughout India by 
private enterprise of research students preparing 
f^or their doctorates. Again, such enquiries can be 
conducted on voluntary basis only and, the questionee 
being under no obligation to supply the information, 
required more often than not an elaborate technique 
of sampling such as is possible in official enquiries, 
which has not been followed in the investigations 
by private individuals. Generally speaking compre- 
hensive and detailed enquiries throughout India on 
a wide coverage and uniform basis are not possible 
through private effort. It is mostly the Central and 
Provincial Governments which have conducted such 
enquiries. Truly speaking, for conducting labour 
enquiries on a very large scale with scientific detach, 
ment in impartial ways, the State in India may 
be said to be the only right agency. It has been 
noticed that in collecting certain data it is only the 
official ‘investigator that can have access to im- 
portant documents and confidential information 
which cannot ordinarily be made available to others. 
Secondly, State can alone incur huge expenditure 
that is sometime involved in enquiries in a vast 
country like India. The States in India can engage 
the services of trained investigators and statisticians 
and can get data tabulated and presented in as many 
ways as possible. There are besides many facilities 
which the State can hav& in the conduct of enquiries. 
Very reliable, useful, accurate and authentic data 
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can be collected without fear of prejudice through 
the agency of the State in the country. But there is no 
reason why agencies other than r,he State should 
not be encouraged. Particularly the universities 
could be encouraged to undertake research on labour 
problems. 

19. One of the greatest defects of the collection 
of statistical data pertaining to labour in Ii\dia is 
that with the exception of certain information that 
is being collected compulsorily under the labour laws, 
very little attempt has been made for systematic 
and regular collection of statistics. Of late, how- 
ever, the labour offices of the Provincial Govern- 
ments and the Labour Department of the Govern- 
ment of India have started making spasmodic 
attempts to gather periodically certain useful data. 
Therefore, so far mostly the labour enquiries have 
been conducted on ad hoc basis and whenever a piece 
of information is required it is particularly col- 
lected. The collection of statistics has been done 
mostly for administrative purposes. As soon as the 
data are collected the investigation staff is disbanded. 
As this is supposed to be waste of training of inves- 
tigators and is also not conducive to efficiency, the 
Cawnpore and Bombay Labour Offices have a nucleus 
of permanent staff of investigators who are engaged 
from time to time on such enquiries as are conducted. 
The Government of India in the Labour Department 
have also got permanent staff both for analysis of 
data as well as for investigation. A very necessary 
adjunct of the sound collection of statistical data is 
that there should be organised statistical sections to 
tabulate, analyse and interpret the data collected 
either through ad hoc or regular periodical enquiries. 
To derive maximum information from different 
enquiries it is further necesjsary that the statistical 
sections should have expert* economists and trained 
statisticians. 

33 
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STATUTORY AND VOLUNTARY LABOUR INVESTIGATIONS 

20. Last but not the least important point in the 
technique of labour investigations is whether or not 
the data should be collected under some statutory pro. 
visions where it will be obligatory for all concerned 
to co-operate in the conduct of enquiries. During 
the course of a number of enquiries in India it was 
noticed that while enlightened and educated em- 
ployers whole-heartedly co-operated and voluntarily 
assisted the investigators in the conduct of enqui- 
ries and in the collection of data, there was a 
certain section which regarded the enquiries as a' 
necessary intrusion into their private business. 
The Indian Millowners of Bombay and Ahmedabad 
have all along been helpful and have given willing 
assistance in the conduct of several enquiries. 

21. However, it is not unusual to receive com- 
plaints from the investigators regarding the non- 
cooperation of the employers or even in some cases 
of their refusal to give such information as is readily 
available with them. The statistical value of the 
data which is collected only from some of the sampled 
units is normally vitiated and it is, therefore, desir- 
able that all the sampled units should submit to the 
enquiries. It is felt that there should be strict vow 
of secrecy so that the data collected from individuals 
or organisations should not be made public as such 
and should be treated as confidential. 

22. During the war, the statistical and labour 
enquiries were conducted either on voluntary 
basis or under D. I. R. or the Essential Services Main- 
tenance Ordinance. Certain Provinces have also 
made use of the Industrial Statistics Act of 1942. 
In the interest of scientific accuracy of figures it is 
desirable that the data should be collected under some 
statutory provisions and under the general direction 
and supervision of an All India Organisation of 
Central Government. Though* the investigation 
staff sl\puld be armed with statutory powers so far as 
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possible efforts should ordinarily be made to collect 
data on voluntary basis and it is only in cases of non. 
cooperation that the help of the law should be sought. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

23. In concluding this paper on the technique of 
labour investigation it would be necessary to mention 
that the points of procedure and policy detailed above 
have been based partly on the experience of thq actual 
conduct of several labour enquiries in India and part, 
ly on the literature available on the subject. The 
technique given in these pages applies to labour 
investigation in general. Those who are desirous of 
studying the technique in particular type of speciaL 
ised labour enquiries can also make use of the infor. 
mation outlined in these pages but may refer for 
details to the* literature of I. L. O., particularly to the 
proceedings of the Conferences of Statistical Experts 
and to the published reports of various official and 
non.official enquiries conducted from time to time in 
India.* 

APPENDIX I 

The following extracts from the Preface to the varioas 
reports of the Labour InvestigatloD Committee are given 
below B8 they throw light on the method and scope of the 
enquiries conducted by the Committee.* — 

The Tripartite Labour Oonfereuce at its meeting in Sep- 
tember 1943 recommended the setting up of a machinery to 
investigate questions of wages and earnings, employment and 
housing, and social conditions generally, with a view to pro- 
vide adequate materials on which to plan a policy of social 
secnrity for labour. In pursuance of that resolution the 
Labour Investigation Committee was appointed by the Qovern- 
inent of India by Resolution No. L 4012, dated the 12th 
February, 1944, to carry out the investigations. The Committee 
was instructed to extend its investigations generally to all 
industrial and semi-industrial labour covered by the Royal 
Commission on Labour in their Report, with the addition of 

*But for the valuable help given bv Mr. Maya Prasad, M.A., LLB., Re- 
search Officer (Directorate General of Resettlement and Employment, Govern- 
ment v^f India, Department of Labour, New Delhi) this paper would not have 
seen the light and the writer a^uuld like to acknowledge this before laying 
down his pen,— Author, 
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oertaln other oategones. The Oommittee was aaked by the 
OovernmeDt of India to deoide in each oase the most snitable 
manner of oondncling the enquiry. The Government however 
considered that thV) method of enquiry should not merely 
consist of sending out questionnaires to Government agencies 
and Employers and Workers’ Associations, but should also 
comprise specific enquiries in individual concerns based on 
representative sampling. 

2. In India, in spite of the quite comprehensive enquiries 
made bV the Royal Commission on Labour and a few Oom- 
mittees appointed by the Provincial Governments there have 
remained large lacunae in regard^ to information on labour con- 
ditions in several industries. In particular, broadly speaking, 
the method of direct enquiry on the"" spot has not been adopted 
on a sufficiently wide^cale so as to cover the entire industrial 
structure. Moreover, certain industries, like cotton textiles 
and coal mining, have received greater attention than others ; 
and even as regards these industries, comprehensive informa- 
tion on an all-India basis has not been available. With a 
view to making up this deficiency as well as to bringing the 
available information uptodate, the Committee decided that 
ad hoc surveys should be carried out in various industries so 
as to secure a complete picture of labour conditions prevailing 
in each. The following industries were selected for the 
purpose ; — 

A. Mining : ^1, Coal. (2) Manganese. (3) Gold (1) Mica. 
( 5 ) Iron Ore. (6) Salt. 

B. Plantations : ( 7 ) Tea, (8) Coffee. (9) Rubber, 

C. Factory Industry : (10) Cotton. (U) Jute. (12) Silk. 
(13) Woollen. (14) Mineral Oil. (15) Dockyard. (16) Engi- 
neering. '17) Cement. ^18) Matches. (i9) Paper. (20) 
Carpet VA4aving. (21J Coir Matting. (22; Tannerits and 
Leather Goods Manufacture. (23) Potteries. (24) Printing 
Presses. (25) Glass. (^6) Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works. 
v27; Shellac. (28) Bidi-making, Cigar and Cigarettes. (29. 
Mica Splitting (30) Sugar. (31) Cotton Ginning aud Bal- 
ing. (32; Rice Mills. 

D. Transport : (33) Transport Services (Tramways and 
Busses). (34) Non-gaze tted Railway Staff. 

E. Other types of labour : (35) Port Labour. (3o) Muni- 
cipal Labour. (37) Central P. W. D. (38) Rickshaw Pnllers. 

« 

3, Tb. main oonoeption on whioh th. ad boo aorveya have 
been based is that information ebonld bo oolleoted on the apot 
by direct enquiry oonduoted with the help of the Committee’s 
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own Btaff and that this information ahonld. as far aa posBiblp, 
oonforoi to the Bampling methods widely adopted in bqoIi 
work. Owing to great variations in the character of the 
different indnetries, however* there oonM • not be a complete 
uniformity in regard to the methods which had to be adopted 
to snit the peculiarities of particular industriee and oentree. 
For inBtance, while there are only a few centres and units in 
certain induBtries each as potteries, mineral oil, gold, etc., in 
other industries, such as texiilest engineering, transport ser- 
vices plantations, tanneries, bidi-making, etc., a vary large 
number of centres and unite in different Provinces (and even 
States) had to be covered. I^Ioreover, some of the industries 
are modern induBtriee of the large- scale type, wherein factory 
legielation applies more# or less entirely, while others are 
indigenous handicrafts or small scale industries, where 
factory legislation is either inapplicoFble or partially appli- 
cable. Thus, information has not been uniformly available in 
advance as regards the size, location and ownership of indus- 
trial units, stwh as is necessary before decisions for sampling 
are taken. Consequently the technique of representative sampl- 
ing had to be modified and supplemented so as to obtain 
whatever information of a reliable character was available. 
As far as possible, however, in all industries important centres 
were covered. In each of these centres units were chosen on 
a sample basis, but it was possible in a few centres to cover 
all units. The final lists of centres of survey and individual 
establishments were made out in the light of the impressions 
gathered during the course of the preliminary tour and in 
consultation with local authorities The guiding principle 
in the selection of centres of survey was to make tho survey 
regionally representative so as to lOver differences in the 
conditions of labour in the same industry in different parts of 
the country. The selectiou of industrial concerns was generally 
bssed on considerations in the conditions in order, of import- 
ance, of (a) size, (b) ownership (private or limited) and (c) 
whether subject to statutory regulation or not. In this connec- 
tion, it may be stated that the CoDimittee were greatly handi- 
capped in BiimpliDg tho units owing to the lack of complete 
information regarding location and numbei of nnits in the 
selected industries. Unfortunately there are no all-India 
employers* organisations in some of the organised indnstries, 
nor are the statistics maintained by the Central an<l Provincial 
Qovernmets at all complete. Moreover, in certain unorganised 
industries, such as shellac, carpet-weaving, bidi-making, etc., 
owing to their very nature ne such information could have 
been readily available in advance. In certain oases, therefore, 
owing to these difiienlties as well rs transport diffionlties 
and other exigencies the sampling could not be fully adhered 
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to. Nevertheless, the Oommittee have been anxious to gather 
the maximnm possible information in the limited time at their 
disposal and with a view to this, they have oast their net 
as wide as possible# The main instruments of the ad hoo 
survey were the questionnaires* These were of two kinds: — 
(a) the main ad boo survey questionnaire on points likely 
to be common to all the indnstries surveyed, and (b) sup- 
plementary and speoial questionnaires in respect of certain 
industries, such as plantations, mines, railways, port labour, 
mnnicipi\l labour, glass, shellac, mica, ete. The main ques- 
tionnaire was accompanied by a tabular form for entering 
wage data and this was used wherever possible. In the case of 
certain surveys, however, such as salt, paper, cotton, woollen 
and jute textiles, dockyards, silk, oe^uent and gold mining, it 
was possible to conduct a wage survey on a sample basis. The 
chief method of colleotvon of data was by personal investigation 
of industrial establishments, examination of their records and 
contact with labour in factories and homes. The information 
thus collected was supplemented and checked }vith replies to 
the qaestionnaires received. 

4. For the purpose of conducting enquiries, a sufficiently 
large field staff, consisting of 16 Supervisors and 1.5 Investiga- 
tors, was appointed. Before the commencement of field work, 
all the Supervisors fwith the exception of those working in 
Bengal) were called to the Oommittee’s headquarters at 
Simla and given detailed instructions on the technique and 
scope of the enquiries to be conducted by them, the manner 
in which they were to submit their data and the centres and 
units which they were to investigate. In addition, both Super- 
visors and laveKtigators were provided with written instruc- 
tions regarding the use of questionnaires, sampling of concerns 
(where this could not be done in advance), filling of the wage 
forme, etc. In particular, they were asked not only to collect 
informatiofl on the spot but also to draw upon every other 
possible source of information. In doing so, the^ were re- 
quired to distribute copies of the questionnaires in the centres 
assigned to them nut only amongst the sampled units but 
also amongst Employers’ and Workers’ associations in the 
industry and such other associations and individuals as were 
likely to be interested in the subject. They were also asked to 
get into touch with officials of Central and Provincial Govern* 
ments connected with labour and obtained such facilities as 
might be necessary in doing their work. 

6. In dealing with the ad hoo survey work, several courses 
were open to the Oommittee -(i) the Committee, as a 
whole, to^ study each industry, (ii) thh surveys to be distri- 
buted region- wise and each Member put into charge of a 
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region, and (iii) eaoh Member to be entrusted with a few 
Burveya throughout India. With a view to epeedy and effioient 
work, the third oourae was actually adopted. This departure 
from the usual procedure of the Committee aa a whole dealing 
with the work was necessary in view of the immensity of 
the task and the neceaeity of maintaining an all India pera- 
peotive. Moreover, it waa felt that this procedure would en- 
able Members to make a specialised atady of labour conditions 
in individual induatriea in different parts of the country. It 
was also felt that the peculiar problems of indnstriaf labour 
had more an industry-wise than a region-wise dispersion 
and that the procedure woulchbe helpful to future legislation 
which has lo take into consideration the diversified conditions 
of each industry. It will be s^en. however, that in the 
Reports the factual material has been presented both on aa 
all-India and on a regional basis. 

APPENDIX II 

SAN^LING INDIAN LABOUR CONDITINOS 

Sidelights and Distortions of the Rege Reports 

(From ''Capital/' Caloutta, June 6. 1946) 

“While the spate of Rege Reports continues to flow com- 
ment may be made upon the limitations to the work under- 
taken by the Government of India’s Labour Invi sligation 
Committee that are apparent from comparative reading of the 
reports in hand, which include those on the following indus- 
tries : -'mica, iron ore, manganese ore, shellao, gold mining, 
cement, paper mills, rice mills, silk, and coir. In addition to 
conditions in transport and misoollaneons industries, such as 
rickshaw- running, six mining industriea, three types of plant- 
ations, including tea, and twenty three types of factories were 
included in the surveys undertaken by a held staff of sixteen 
supervisors and forty-five investigators. The moat obvious 
limitation is that which is always inherent in sample survey- 
ing, unless it is known that any samples chosen by design, 
geography or chance are necessarily a orosa-section of the 
whole. If this is not established at the outset the effects of 
sampling are haphazard, except within whatever conditions 
apply to the whole of the field represented by the sampling 
Thus, mass observation, which is akin to sample surveying^ 
has bad to be developed on the basis of awareness of distinc- 
tions between what ciroamstances do or do not make an 
individual, or a series of individuals. Uniformity in given 
industries does not apply over the all-India field of survey 
tackled by the Rege Committee ; and there is little hint of 
safeguards being adoptdb to Justify criticisms of industries as a 
whole where in fact the units of such industries are kapwu to 
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vary to a threat extent. The snrveyB were hampered in the 
lack of employers’ and workers’ organieationa and of fltatistioal 
record: but even wuh this admission and after making the 
appropriate alh^waiioes, they have been presented in eomewhat 
ill'digosted form, with general oonolasions obviously, and even 
at times, naively drawn from speoifio instances. 

As the individual surveys have appeared, th^dr presentation 
has been nudert ikeri pieoe meal in the form of Government 
Press Notes whioli have been reprodnoed in the daily news- 
papers nuder hoadlinoH which indicate that oonditions in this 
industry are jT^^-sewortliy or in that industry, reprehensible. 
No standard, however, has been indicated whereby the goc d, 
bad or indifferent 1 ibour conditions -’n one industry surveyed 
may be mea^urod against anothers That is the second major 
limitation to the reports, taken as a group. Besides this it was 
found convenient to entrust members of the committee with a 
few surveys to b3 undertaken thronghont India, and one is 
left in e^oh report to surmise whether each member fixed his 
own standards of good and levil. The task of disentangling 
what standards were observed as criteria, is certainly invidious. 
Vastly different oiroumstances go to make up the general 
tolerability of work in occupations that are variable and in- 
comparable. To some industries, such as gold mining the 
risk of industrial disease, in this case silicosis, applies ; to others 
irregular working conditions ; to some welfare undertakings 
are essential ; in others the worker has his own way of regard- 
ing his welfare. Wage rates must be evalnated in relation to 
all the other qualifications and to costs of living, which must 
again be related to the fact that in certain industries 30 per 
cent of wages are spent on drink and that in some indnslries, 
notably cement and paper milling, a considerable proportion 
of the labour is housed in two-room tenements. The oonolu- 
sions of the reports relating as they do to individual indus- 
tries, are not only unsatisfactory, but sometimes unquestion- 
ably misleading. For instance, the impression that working 
oonditions in the mica industry are out of control is contrary 
to facts which could be differently, though perhaps not 
without bias, constructed into a case leading to opposite 
oonolnsions. 

What emerges from the reports is a series of sidelights on 
working oonditioi s in India, not a fairly c )DBtrnoted case for 
or against conditions in specific industries ; still less is a true 
picture of Indian Industry a whole revealed, although 
commeniing on three of the early reports a daily contemporary 
declared that **a disturbing picture .pf what is meant by 
Asiatic standards of living*' was given. There may not be 
European, still less American, standards, but neither the 
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teohnloal progresB* the mental, approach to work, nor the 
reeidentlal etandarda of labour are comparable ; both employee 
and employer is leas organiaed with hla fellowa, and la leas 
appreciative of the economic factor and polioiea which funda- 
mentally affect wage rates and oonditlona. The beginning of 
comparability in anoh living standards will derive not from 
additions to legislation which the various reports aeem to agree 
is unobserved and difiQoult to enforce, but by authority’s taking 
steps which will set targets for labour welfare and giving 
financial encouragement to their being reached and main- 
tained. A beginning on these lines has been made, and the 
Rege Reports show, if they ^how anything which can be 
translated into effective action, that encouragement of indua- 
tries which have the prospect of expansion and increasing their 
competitiveness in the world has begun to show results and 
will yield further dividends in general upgrading conditioQS 
and providing amenities. 
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' CHAPTER XV 

INDUSTRIAL WELFARE IN POST-WAR INDIA 
By E. J. S. Ram 

Since the end of the World War II, considerable 
attention has been paid in /^his country, as in others, 
to the problem of planned economic progress, in 
official as well as non.official (^barters. But it is to 
be regretted that in all such deliberations, little or 
no thought has been given to the welfare of the 
industrial workers who constitute the backbone of 
the industries. There can be no two opinions that 
industrial workers in India have made a valuable 
contribution towards the drive for victory in their 
efforts for production under most trying and diffi- 
cult war-time circumstances. The Government and 
the people owe a deep debt of gratitude to the 
workers who had to suffer considerably under war. 
time regulations and measures to keep up production 
at its maximum level. There can be no better 
means of showing this gratitude than by devising 
and putting through wide and generous schemes of 
welfare aimed at improving the physical, material and 
moral conditions of our industrial workers. 

2. Let us first examine the growth and develop- 
ment of industrial welfare in India before we suggest 
ways and means of improving the same in post-war 
India. The origin of welfare work in India may be 
traced to the war of 1914-1918. Till then, 
welfare of the worker was hardly thought of owing 
to the ignorance and illiteracy of the worker hi m- 
self, the short-sightedness of the employer, the care- 
lessness of the State and the indifference of the 
public. But since the first Woirld War, it has been 
expanding steadily, purely on a voluntary basis, 
withdVit any statutory obligations, despite a serious 
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economic depression. The Government as well as 
industrialists were prompted to take active interest 
in welfare work, to some extent because of the moral 
pressure brought to bear on them by the work of 
the International Labour Office, but more due to 
the discontent and industrial unrest that prevailed 
in the country. Though welfare work in India is 
still considerably below the standards set up, in the 
United Kingdom, it has come to stay, and it is 
bound to make rapid progress in the years to come, 
specially in view of the post-war reconstruction 
schemes of Government and industrialists. 

3. As a rule, trade unions view all labour welfare 
schemes and programmes with suspicion and even 
with antagonism. Their attitude in this respect 
is not baseless. Indian labour has seen social work 
develop out of the womb of feudal charity. It has 
seen the rising class of merchants and industrialists 
joining hands with the aristocracy, as superiors 
throwing crumbs to their inferiors, in a patronizing 
spirit. The “friendly visitors,” recruited largerly 
from the welLto-do classes, increased its suspicions. 
But now their replacement by plain and profession- 
ally trained social welfare workers has been helping 
to break the barriers that had for long existed be- 
tween labour and capital ; and social work in India 
is coming to be recognized as labour’s loyal and most 
valuable ally in its tight for better condition^. 

4. Welfare work for labour employed in Indian 
industries has, since the advent of Provincial Auto- 
nomy, been taken over by the Government. Pio- 
neering work in this direction was done by the great 
and zealous friend of Indian Labour, Mr. Gulzarilal 
Nanda, the Secretary of the Textile Labour Associa- 
tion, Ahmedabad since 1921, and now the Honour- 
able Minister for Labour in (the Congress Ministry in 
the Province of Bombay. He knew that employers, 
as a whole, were doing little or nothing in the tield 
of labour welfare, and that no amount of persuasion 
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would yield tangible results. He also knew that legis. 
lation to enforce welfare measures would not create 
that personal eijithusiasm which is so vital to the 
success of any welfare scheme that might be launch* 
ed. He persuaded his cabinet to set up in April, 1939, 
a special department, known as the Labour Welfare 
Department, which is entrusted with the work of 
providing suitable social amenities to labour in general 
and industrial labour in particular in cities and towns 
of industrial importance in the Province through the 
medium of Labour Welfare Centres. To*day the 
Department conducts three *A* type, eight ‘C* type 
and four ‘D* type I^abour Welfare Centres in Bombay, 
one ‘A’ type and four *C’ type Centres in Ahmeda. 
bad, five tpye Centres in Sholapur and one *C’ 
type Centre at Hubli. A new *A* type Centre has 
been erected at Sholapur but owing to non*availabi. 
lity of materials it could not be electrified and supplied 
with an adequate quantity of pipe laid water. This 
Centre has, however, started functioning. An *A' 
type Labour Welfare Centre is housed in a large Go, 
vernment building or pavilion built mainly in the 
form of a theatre and with a large playground attach, 
ed to it. The ‘C* type Centre is housed in hired 
premises and provides no facilities for outdoor le, 
creation. The ‘D’ type Centre provides only for 
outdoor sports ; the only building construction it has 
is a smal] hut for storing sports equipment. The *B’ 
type Centre is a replica of an *A* type centre but on 
a very smaller scale. No ‘B’ type Centres have yet 
been opened in any city or town in the Province of 
Bombay. 

All * A ’ type and ‘ C ’ type Labour Welfare 
Centres are provided with well.equipped libraries 
and reading rooms which are open from 8,30 to 
11,30 a. m. and from 4,30 to 8-30 p. m. In addition 
to the stationary libraries "at the Centres, there are 
a number of circulating library jpoats attached to 
each Centre. The total number of such posts 
which have so far been opened is 140. Each post 
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has a box or cupboard containing 50 to 100 books 
and these boxes or cupboards are placed in the 
charge of enthusiastic workers or in temples, small 
social clubs, factories or with bhaian mandalies. A 
small committee of five or six workers is attached to 
each post. Its work is purely advisory. For Shola- 
pur and Hubli four fulLtime librarians have been 
appointed to run the circulating library posts estab. 
lished at these places. In Bombay and Ahmedabad 
the work of issuing books is done by the persons 
who hold the posts in an honorary capacity. Each 
circulating library pos*t has from 10 J to 200 members 
and the staff attached to the Labour Welfare Centres 
covering the particular locality exercises supervisory 
control. The books in each box arc changed at 
frequent intetvals or as soon as they have been read 
by a majority of the members. 

All the ‘A’ type and the *C’ type Labour Wel- 
fare Centres are provided with considerable equip- 
ment for indoor games such as chess, draughts, 
carrom, snakes and ladders and a number of other 
indoor games. The most popular indoor pastime is 
carrom. All the Centres are open from 7, 0 to 
11.30 a.ra. for men and boys ; from 4-30 to 6.30 p.m, 
for boys ; and from 6-30 to 8-30 p.m. for adult men, 
whilst women’s activities are conducted at all the 
Centres between 1.0 and 4-30 p m. on all week days 
excluding Sundays. These activities include literacy 
classes, sewing and embroidery classes and the or. 
ganization of round games At all the ‘A’ type 
Centres a fulLtime Nursery School is conducted 
from 9-30 a.m. to 4-30 p.m. Children from the 
ages of three to six are admitted in these schools. 
On arriving at the schools the children are bathed 
and dressed in clean uniforms. Teaching by the 
Montessori method is given. The children are 
allowed to be taken away to their homes between 
1-0 and 2-0 p.m* fqr feeding. Well equipped child- 
ren’s playgrounds with swings, see-saws, merry-go. 
rounds, giant slides, etc., have been establishtfd at all 
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the *A* type Centres. These are open from 8-0 to 
11-30 a.m. and again from 4-0 to 7-0 p.m. Each 
children’s playground is in charge of a specially 
appointed full-time overseer and a part-time teacher. 
Outdoor sports at the ‘A* type and the ‘D’ type 
Centres consist of hockey, football, volleyball, basket- 
ball, cricket and hututu. Inter Labour Welfare 
Centre* competitions are periodically organized in 
outdoor games, indoor games, sports, wrestling, tug- 
of-war, etc. ‘ 

The Labour Welfare Department has its own 
cinema equipment .with a number of films at Bom- 
bay and Ahmedabad. This equipment is taken by 
turns to all the ‘A’ type Centres and to the ‘C’ type 
Centres where space permits for pictures to be 
shown. Separate shows are organized for children 
and adults. Occasionally dramas are organized at 
all the ‘A’ type Centres and at the larger of the ‘C’ 
type Centres. Variety entertainments, musical con- 
certs and socials for women are organized at all 
Centres at frequent intervals. Special programmes 
consisting of magic shows, physical culture demons- 
trations, mimicry, ballad singing, etc., are also arrang- 
ed from time to time. Every Centre has been pro- 
vided with a radio set which is switched on for 
interesting programme of the All India Radio 
Station. . 

The above are normal activities at all the Labour 
Welfare Centres in the Bombay Province. In order 
to give medical relief to the working classes residing 
roundabout each Centre an Ayurvedic and Nature 
Cure Dispensary has been established at one ‘A’ tpye 
Centre in Bombay; an Homoeopathic and Biochemic 
Dispensary at the ‘A’ type Centre at Ahmedabad ; and 
Allopathic Dispensaries at all the *C’ type Centres at 
Sholapur. In addition, a*specially equipped ’C’ type 
Labour Welfare Centre has been opened for the 
benefit of the handloom workers at Bhavanarishipeth 
in Sholapur where in addition to the normal activi- 
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ties of a *C’ type Centre, provision has also been made 
for conducting a Nursery School and a Creche. The 
average attendance at the Creche per day consists of 
approximately 15 babies who are carefully nursed, 
fed and looked after by a full-time Creche Nurse 
who has had two years’ previous experience of this 
work in a mill Creche and a full-time Ayah who 
assists the Creche Nurse in bathing, feeding and 
maintaining general cleanliness of the equipment and 
premises of the Creche. ^ 

The staff at each *C’ type Centre consists of one 
full-time Labour Welfare Organizer, one part-time 
Lady Worker who attends in the afternoons for 
women’s activities, two part-time workers one of 
whom attends in the morning and the other in the 
evenings; and a full-time cleaner. The staff at the 
‘A’ type Centres is very much larger. There is a fulL 
time Nursery School Teacher, a full-time peon and a 
full-time cleaner. At each of the ‘A’ type Centres 
in Bombay and at Ahmedabad there is also a gymna, 
sium building attached to the main pavilion and 
also separate shower-baths for men and women. Each 
gymnasium building is provided with a properly made 
wrestling pit and adequate bathing arrangements. 
Each of these *A’ type Centres has a number of 
part-time workers for different kinds of outdoor 
sports and gymnastics and for indoor games. 

In Ahmedabad a fully equipped and well-staffed en- 
gineering workshop for imparting training in turning, 
fitting, smithy and moulding, tailoring, carpentry and 
painting to adult men either in or out of employment 
as alternative occupations and to young apprentices, 
has also been established. A well qualified Superin. 
tendent is in charge of this workshop and there are 
special instructors for each trade. 

A provision of rupees one lakh was made in 1939 
by Government for providing amenities to indus. 
trial workers. Today the Labour Welfare Department 

A 
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is spending over two and a half lakhs of rupees per 
annum on welfare work. 

5. The lead given in the organization of welfare 
work by the Bombay Government has been succes. 
sively taken up by the Governments of the United 
Provinces, Bengal, Sind, and the Central Provinces. 
The Central Government too have recognized the 
value and importance of governmental effort in the 
field of Labour welfare and in May, 1942, they ap, 
pointed Mr. R. S. Nimbkat, the prominent labour 
leader of Bombay, the Central Adviser on Labour 
Welfare to the Government of India. Eight Assis- 
tant Labour Welfare Officers in different Provinces 
were appointed under the Central Adviser, who, act- 
ing upon the advice of Mr. Nimbkar, have launched 
wide schemes of Labour Welfare in all' Government 
Ordnance, Ammunition and War Factories. 

6. Recently Labour Welfare Officers have been 
appointed by the Docks Authorities and the Port 
Trusts in the four major ports of India, at Bombay, 
Karachi, Calcutta and Madras, to look after the social 
and general welLbeing of the dock labourers and the 
stevedore workers. A Welfare Committee of Mer- 
chant Seamen at Bombay has also been appointed 
abolishing the two Committees viz. the Welfare 
Committee for British and Allied Seaman and the 
Welfare Committee for Indian Seamen for looking 
after and advising on the general health and ameni. 
ties to seamen. It is composed of a Chairman 
nominated by the Central Government and members 
cooslsting of a representative of the Provincial 
Government, the Shipping Master, a representative 
of British Shipping Companies, a representative 
of Indian Shipping Companies, two representatives 
of Seamen and other workers, a representative of 
Maritime Union of India, a representative of the 
Voluntary Societies dealing with Indian Seamen, a 
representative of the Voluntary Societies dealing with 
British Seamen, two public men and the Principal 
Seamefi’s Welfare Officer. 
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7. With a view to meet expenditure in connec. 
tion with measures which, in the opinion of the 
Government of India, are necessai;y or expedient 
to promote the welfare of labour employed in the 
coal mines, the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund 
Ordinance, 1944, was promulgated on the 31st 
January, 1944. By virtue of this Ordinance, a Coal 
Mines Labour Welfare Fund has been created, ;vhich 
will derive its revenue from a cess or a duty of excise 
at such rate, not less than Qne anna and not more than 
four annas per ton, as may be fixed by the Govern- 
ment. The principal objects for which this Fund 
will be utilized are defined in the Ordinance as 
follows : — (i) the improvement of standards of living 
including housing and nutrition, the amelioration of 
social conditions and the provision of recreational 
facilities for the benefit of the labour employed in 
the coal mining industry ; (ii) the provision of trans* 
port to and from work ; (iii) the provision of 
improvement of supply of water; 'iV' the provision of 
improvement of educational facilities ; and (v) the 
improvement of public health and sanitation, 
the prevention of diseases, the provision of 
medical facilities, and the improvement of existing 
medical facilities. The Ordinance contemplates the 
appointment of Welfare Administrators, Inspectors 
and other Officers to supervise or carry out the acti- 
vities financed from the Fund. Both the .cost of 
administration of the Fund and th<* salaries and 
allowances of the Officers appointed in connection 
therewith are to be defrayed from the Fund itself. 
An Advisory Committee consisting of an equal 
number of members representing colliery owners and 
workmen employed in the coal mining industry, with 
an Officer of the Central Government as Chairman, 
is being constituted. At least one member of this 
Advisory Committee is to a woman. The func. 
tions of the Committee will be to advise the Central 
Government on all matters arising out of the 
administration of the Ordinance and the Fund^ 

35 
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8. It may be seen from what has been stated 
above that welfare work in India is still in its infancy. 
All tl^jat has been done so far is but a drop in the 
ocean, because the vast majority of employers and 
Provincial Governments in India have no welfare 
schemes of any kind at all for their industrial workers. 
Improvement in all the spheres of welfare work will 
have ‘to be made, partly by the worker himself, 
partly by the employer and partly by the State, to 
bring Indian labour on • par with the industrial 
workers in foreign countries. 

9. In the light of welfare work in India, we are 
inclined to make the following suggestions which 
may be accepted for practical action in post war 
India: — 

(i) The idea of fostering “welfare outside the 
factory” in addition to “welfare inside the factory” 
should become an objective of government policy in 
all Provinces and States. A ‘Welfare Department’ 
in each Province and State should be set up which 
should mainly be responsible for the organization 
and development of welfare activities and facilities 
for industrial workers outside factories- The Honour, 
able Labour Member should consider the appoint- 
ment of a Factory and Welfare Advisory Board to 
advise him on questions of health, safety and wel- 
fare ariangements inside factories, as well as on 
housing, feeding, transport, recreation and other 
facilities which have to be provided outside factories 
for thousands of workers employed in different fac- 
tories all over the country. 

(ii) It should be constantly urged by the Factory 
Intpectorate that every employer should seek to 
surround the worker with the best material environ, 
ment which his special circumstances and the 
conditions of his industry render practicable. 
Factory inspectors' should impress upon the manage- 
ment that the handling of the operatives and the 
provision of suitable working conditions for them 
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are much more important than the factory or its 
machinery. The factory must not only have 
economic considerations, but must also see to the 
care and convenience of its operatives, because one. 
third of an operative’s life is to be spent within 
the factory. Factory inspectors should constantly 
urge in various ways the importance of Personnel 
Management and Supervision of the welfare of 
factory workers which may include any df the 
following activities: ^ 

(a) Initial eeleotion, medioal inapeotion and initiation aohemea. 

• 

(b) Care for oomfort and health in work by attention 

to lighting, heating, ventilation, * sanitation, seating, 
oanteens, oloakrooins, first aid, dentistry, chiropody, 
aesistanoe during sickness, holidays and endeavours to 
avoid over- lime and short-time. 

(c) Bdnoational assistance, both teohuioal and non-teohnioai, 

linking up with and in extension of that provided by 
Local authorities (and backed by a promotion scheme 
where possible), and also the wider development which 
can be obtained through Works Committees, Thrift 
Schemes, Suggestions Committees. 

{d) Recreation a 1 and social activities which provide healthy 
relaxation and help, by a committee system to develop 
in.tiative through experience gained in managing other 
people. The aim should be to make these self-supporting 
so far as running expenses are concerned, and not com- 
petitive with other local activities. 

(e) The development of personality through such activities as 
hobbies, exhibitions, magazines, and dramatic and UiOsi- 
cal societies. 

(/) The provision of physical training, sports and camps 
where desirable and in demand. 

(g) Provision of co-partnership and other profit-sharing 
schemes, pension and unemployment funds, and where 
necessary, housing acoommodation. 

It should however be necessary for the efficient 
administration and organization of the above activi. 
ties to engage specialists as Personnel Managers and 
Welfare Supervisors and that all concerned in the 
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factory realize that there must be mutual co.opera. 
tion and mutual acceptance of responsibilities. 
Special training, courses for Welfare Supervisors 
should be organized and conducted with the help 
and assistance of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, Bombay, so as to provide good and efficient 
leadership to the industry for the organization and 
admir^istration of welfare activities. 

(iii) It should be made obligatory on employers 
of more than 250 workers tb set up a canteen where 
meals may be purchased by tbe workers inside the 
factory or in the immediate vicinity. 

(iv) Efforts should be made to bring down the 
rate of accidents through better lighting, strict ins. 
tructions to the management to teach safety mea. 
ures to inexperienced workers, fencing of dangerous 
machinery, colouring of mobile and immobile parts 
of machinery, and issue of instructions to workers in 
safety through exhibition of posters, charts, films, 
slides, etc. The appointment of a “Safety Officer’* 
in a factory is a novel feature of the present.day 
British industry, which has contributed very largely 
towards a reduction of all avoidable accidents in 
fac tories. It is essential, if accidents are to be reduced 
inu our factories too, that we also appoint specially 
qalified “Safety Officers” to instruct the workers in 
the proper use of machinery and to cultivate among 
them the “Safety First” habit. 

(v) The local development of welfare work out 
side factories should be entrusted to a staff of well, 
experienced and qualified Welfare Officers who should 
work in close collaboration with ‘Welfare Advisory 
Panels’ consisting of local representatives of voluntary 
and other representative organizations. The main 
duties of these officers should be to try to secure 
through appropriate a^ithorities that the work, 
people — especially those engaged in important pro. 
duction work —have satisfactory Accommodation; that 
there gire satisfactory arrangements for them to get 
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meals and other necessities and to travel to and 
from their work ; that there is suitable provision 
for recreation ; and that, where required, provision 
is made for the care of young children of mothers 
working in factories. 

(vi) The special needs of children of industrial 
workers for their enjoyment and amusement should 
not be overlooked, and specially equipped children’s 
play centres, consisting of swings, see saws, giant 
slides, ocean waves and « merry-go-rounds should be 
set up in labour localities. Voluntary helpers may 
be recruited to assist in the organization of these 
Play Centres. 

(vii) The shopping problems of industrial wor- 
kers, particularly married women, should be solved 
as far as possible by calling meetings of representa- 
tives of all the interests concerned in areas where 
difficulties arise. If possible, orders for articles 
required by each woman worker may be placed in 
advance with the shopkeepers and articles kept 
ready to be taken away merely by calling at the 
shops instead of queuing and waiting for them for 
long hours. Wherever feasible, arrangements should 
be made with employers to release the woman 
worker for an hour or so for shopping purposes 
during working hours. 

(viii) Industrial workers living away from home 
and falling sick should be specially looked after. 
Employers should be asked to ensure that workers 
who fall sick are fully aware of the facilities avail 
able for their care and treatment, and that the 
workers’ relatives are communicated with in case of 
serious illness or special emergency. 

(ix) A special scheme for the establishment of 
‘Rest Houses’ should be introduced to meet the 
needs of workers requiring rest after the strain of 
continuous work •but not hospital or medical treat- 
ment. The rest break would serve as a preventive 
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measure to avoid illness and breakdown for the 
industrial worker suffering from the effects of 
accumulated fatigue. Experience goes to show that 
very often a long ‘period of ilLhealth has been caused 
by workpeople carrying on work too long and 
going to their medical practitioner too late. If 
everyone in industry takes a lively interest in the 
problem of Rest Break, it will result in earlier 
treatme'nt and probably avoid lost time altogether. 

(x) The State, the employers and the public 
authorities should be asked to collaborate in the task 
of organizing camps and holiday centres for indus. 
trial workers. Holiday Camps and Centres should 
be set up amidst ideal surroundings for providing 
holiday makers fresh air, rest, recreation and com- 
panionship. Games and expedition^ should be 
arranged at these Centres and facilities should be 
made available for swimming, indoor and outdoor 
recreation, boating, concerts, dancing, exhibitions, 
pageants, bands, displays, parades, lectures, debates 
and discussions, etc. It should be impressed upon 
the workers and the employers that holidays can 
only be justified if those who take them return fitter 
than before for their jobs. 

(xi) Special Rehabilitation Centres should be 
set up for the industrial workers where adequate 
provision should be made for psycho, therapy, 
medico.therapy and occupational therapy. Through 
the medium of these Rehabilitation Centres a new 
purpose of social well-being of the industrial workers 
will be served in the restoration of the injured 
worker to health, to confidence and in many cases to 
his own job. 

(xii) As an average Indian worker is illiterate, it 
is no use blaming him for his degradation, indiffer- 
ence and backwardness. He must be educated first, 
and induced to lead a better, healthier and richer 
life. Dramatic and musical clubs should be organized 
to stimulate his aesthetic interests. Labour in the 
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United Kingdom is endowed with talents of a varied 
nature and Indian labour does not lack these poten4 
tialities in any respect. • 

(xiii) As in the United Kingdom, so also in 
India, Employment Exchange Service, Resettlement 
Advice Service and Joint Negotiations Machinery 
should be set up, because no amount of welfare work 
will compensate for low wages, dissatisfied labour and 
economic insecurity. ^ 

(xiv) Each major factory with 500 operatives 
should be made to engage the services of Safety 
Officers, Welfare Supervisors and Personnel Mana- 
gers. 

10. Th& Government of India have realized their 
responsibilities and are gradually adopting the Con. 
ventions prescribed by the International Labour 
Conference and bringing about legislation so as to 
be in line with the Western democracies. The 
theory of the greatest happiness of the greatest 
numbers applied to this problem would mean that 
the Government should undertake labour welfare 
work as one of their leading functions because wor- 
kers, whether industrial or agricultural, constitute 
more than nine-tenths of the population of India. 
But legislation alone is not the sole remedy for the 
salvation of the workers. In the words of Mr. 
Butler, “what is required is the realization oh the part 
of the State, the employers and the public, that human 
rights of the workers to live (and not merely to exist 
in hovels) have a claim upon society and that if this 
claim is not conceded in time, we will have neither 
justice nor social peace, and the alternative will be 
revolution instead of evolution.” 

11. Immediately on the assumption of office by 
the present Congress Ministry a statement was 
issued outlining the labour policy of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, fn order to give effect to the policy 
outlined in the statement issued, schemes ha,ve been 
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prepared by the Labour Welfare Department and 
submitted to Government for approval. There are 
thirty four schemes in all — seven of these were pre. 
viously sanctioned by Government before the as. 
sumption of office by the Congress Ministry. These 
relate to the completion of the (i) *A’ type Labour 
Welfare Centre at Sholapur; (ii) additions and 
alterations to the Recreation Centre at Ahmedabad; 
(iii) expansion of cinema activities of the Labour 
Welfare Department ; (iv) establishment of 15 addi 
tional ‘C’ type centres, six each at Bombay city and 
Ahmedabad and three at Sholapur; (v) establishment 
of one ‘B’ type Centre at Broach, Amalner, Viram- 
gaum, Surat, Jalgaon, Dhulia, Nadiad and Hubli and 
three such Centres in Bombay; (vi) opening of two 
additional ‘A’ type Centres one at Ahn.edabad and 
other at Sholapur; and (vii) the construction of a 
Swimming Pool at Worli. The schemes prepared 
during the regime of the Congress Ministry consist 
of (i) Employment Bureaux, (ii) housing of industrial 
workers, (iii) universal literacy among workers, (iv) 
anti.tuberculosis sanatoria for industrial workers, \y) 
periodic medical examination of workers, (vi) post, 
employment training, (vii) Government Industrial 
Training Workshops in Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Sholapur, (vi) adult education ((General), (ix) adult 
education (technical;, (x) Workers’ School for Citi. 
zenship and Trade Unionism, (xi) Institute of 
Industrial Hygiene, Psychology and Welfare, (xii) 
co.operative banking, credit stores, canteens and 
housing, (xiii) scholarships for higher studies for 
the children of industrial workers, (xiv) pre.employ- 
ment training, (xv) charkha classes, (xvi) holiday 
homes, (xvii) Convalescent Homes, (xviii)grant,in.aid 
to social institutions including wrestling pits, (xix) 
opening more Reading Rooms and Circulating 
Library Posts, (xx) production of films, (xxi) In- 
dustrial Welfare Museums— one each at Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur, (xxii)‘ welfare work for 
agricultural labour, (xxiii) supervision of welfare 
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work in factories, (xxiv) Recreation Parks, (xxv) 
Workers’ Recreation Pavilion in Bombay, (xxvi) 
Four ‘B’ type Labour Welfare Centres one each at 
Poona, Chalisgaon, Gadag and Gokak, and (xxvii) 
the construction of a Creche Building attached to 
the ‘A’ type Labour Welfare Centre at Sholapur. 
When all these schemes are finally approved and 
given effect to it is expected that the present work 
of the Labour Welfare Department will be* trans- 
formed almost beyond recognition. 

12. Fortunately fcyr us we can see signs which 
are favourable to the evolution of a better economic 
order. The rising tide of mass tonsciousness, the 
growing sympathy of the progressive employers for 
labour, and tl^e increasing recognition of the rights 
of workers by the State, are all factors which are 
bound to bring about better relationship between 
labour and capital. The exigencies of the present 
crisis, the steep rise in prices of essential commodL 
tics, and rapidly changing political and economic 
cond'tions — all demand, in unequivocal terms, the 
provision of suitable social amenities for the workers 
in a concrete form, to enable them to live a richer 
and more abundant life as members of a civilised 
and just society. It is to be hoped that most of the 
progressive measures adopted to promote the econo- 
mic and social advancement of labour during the war 
in India, would become a permanent featurd of the 
worker’s life. In times of depression, there may be 
a tendency for employers to cut down welfare ex. 
penditure and it is here that Government should 
play its part by insisting that the maintenance of 
the worker in comfort and in health is a necessary 
and desirable objective of social and industrial 
policy. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES IN INDIA 
By N. Swarup 

t 

EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

Employment Exchanges vlrere, for the first time, 
established in our country in. 1944. Much, before 
this date, however, they had already been set 
up in various countries of the world where a nation, 
wide machinery of such bodies is already function- 
ing. In these countries, the need for Exchanges 
was felt at quite an early stage of industrial develop- 
ment. At first it was met by private agencies. 
These were either run on profit making basis by 
commercial concerns or on public utility lines by 
associations like Y. M. C. A. State.controlled 
Exchanges were a later development. New Zealand 
was first to start them in 1891. 

In Germany though the first Exchange was 
started in Berlin in 1883, the nationalisation of the 
system began as part of demobilization plans in 
December 1918, after the Great War I. On 16th 
July 1927, a National Institute for Labour Ex. 
changes and Employment Insurance was set up. 
This Institute had its headquarters in the Ministry 
of Labour in Berlin. Strictly speaking, however, this 
was not a Government department nor were its 
officers Government servants. It was a self govern, 
ing institute under the control of a commission 
representing equally employers, workers and public 
authorities with the President of the Institute as its 
chairman. 

France too started with Exchanges of the com 
munes. Departmental Exchanges replaced them 
during*the wat of 1914.18. These have now beep 
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co.ordinated into a national system through Re. 
gional Clearing Houses and a Central Exchange 
under the Ministry of Labour. TJie distinguishing 
feature of the French Exchanges is that they are 
highly sectionalised by vocations. Each industrial 
section pursues a policy which has been arrived at 
after consultation with the representative bodies of 
workers and employers. 

In Russia, the staff offices were established in 
1931 in the terms of economic plan. They function 
as Employment Office^. The system is co.ordinated 
with the scheme of State Socialism. The use of 
Exchanges is compulsory upon all the employers as 
against the voluntary systems of Great Britain and 
Germany. 

U. S. A. started with private fee.charging employ, 
ment agencies. In 1886 it was enacted that Ex. 
changes will have to take licences. In 1904 a Com. 
mission to grant licences was appointed. Federal 
control over Employment Exchanges actually began 
in 1913 with the creation of the Department of 
Labour. Yet during the World War I private 
agencies did good business and earned huge profits. 
State control tightened after 1918. Till 1931, how- 
ever, the activities of these Exchanges were confined 
to farm labour and ex-servicemen. In 1931 the 
famous Wagner Bill providing for a supervispry orga. 
nisation on a nation-wide scale was passed by the 
Congress but was vetoed by President Hoover. 
Even today in U.S.A., Employment Exchanges run 
by private bodies are as common, if not more, as 
those organised by municipalities or the Federal 
Government. 

Coming to Great Britain on whose model 
Indian Exchanges have been patterned, the first Ex. 
change was started at Egham in 1885. At that time 
no fee was charged but a contribution was solicited 
from those who were placed in employment through 
it. In 1902 Labour Bureaux (London) Act was pass. 
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ed. It gave authority to local bodies to establish 
such bureaux. Eleven bureaux were accordingly 
established. In ,1905 Unemployment Workmen’s 
Act was passed. Thereunder Distress Committees 
were set up, who in turn established Employment 
Exchanges. Twenty-five such Exchanges were started 
in London area These Exchanges were severely 
criticisfd. In 1909 Royal Commission on Poor Laws 
and 1' elief examined the institution of Exchanges. 
They approved the idea of Exchanges but pointed out 
the defects of those thus far established. On their 
recommendations the first teal Employment Ex- 
changes run by Government through the Board of 
Trade were set up in February 1910. They were 61 
in number. The country was divided into 11 
divisions, later called regions. A central office was 
established in London. Within one month, the 
number had to be raised to 2H. After the passing 
of the National Insurance Act (1911), the number 
rose to 414 by July 1912. These Exchanges rendered 
valuable service in the demobilisation period. 
After the Great War 1, their number rose to 39z Ex- 
changes and l,0i9 Branch Offices. In 1919 a com- 
mittee was appointed to enquire into the working of 
these Exchange.s, The committee recommended that 
these Exchanges be adopted on a national basis and 
that the national insurance scheme be administered 
through - them. Accordingly in 1920, on the passing 
of Unemployment Insurance Act, 12 million workers 
were insured through the Exchange organisation. On 
3l-12-3b, before the World War II, there were in 
Great Britain l,b20 offices in all under employment 
service organisation. 

THE PROUI.EM OF EXCHANGES IN INDIA BEFORE I !»:!!( 

The importance of Employment Agencies run by 
the State was universally recognised in 19 i9 at the 
Washington International Labour Conference at 
which the following Articles were adopted : 

Eaoh^ member wbioh ratified this Oonventiou ehall es- 
tablleh a eyetem of free pnblio employmont ageuoiea aader the 
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oontrol of a oeiitral anthority. CommUteeB wluoh ehall in- 
olnde repT eBontativeB of employera and of workers shall be 
appointed to advise on matters oonoerning the carrying on of 
these agen -ies * 

Wheie both pnblio and private free employn.ent agencies 
exist steps will be taken to oo- ordinate the operations of 
snob agencies on a national scale. 

The operations of the varions national systems shall be 
coordinated by tho International Labonr Office in itgreemcnt 
with the countries concerned. 

India ratified this Unemployment Convention 
in 1921. But the Royal Commission on Labour in 
India >1931) was of ’opinion that in view of the 
industrial conditions of India Employment Exchanges 
could be of little use either in solving the unemploy, 
ment problem or in maintaining correct statistics 
of the unerftployed. The Commission said on page 
35 of its Report : 

Id no oentro in IndiH, so fnr as we are aware is it possible 
to say how many industrial workers are unable to secure em- 
ployment ; information is equally lacking regarding the num- 
ber of such WOT kers who may be in the villages awaiting the 
return of better tiuit s. It has been suggested that, apwrt from 
any other advantages, the esiabiishment of Kmployment 
Bureaux would provide moans for measuring the extent of 
the trouble. Wo oaniioL accept this view, tor we do not 
believe that a liureaux, which was unable to offer any definite 
rebel to peri-ona genniuely unemployc'd, would proviile any in- 
dex to their numbers. Kven if bureaux o luld offer prospects 
of emplovmeiit to a proportion, it would be impossible for 
them to maintain accurate registers of the unemployed. As 
regards the other sorvioes which Slate Bureaux could render, 
it is scarcely ntotss;iry to point out that thv^y could not affect 
the volume of eiui)loymeut and could oi,ly increase the 
ijiubiliiy ol labour, in the present por<i’ion of Indian industry, 
11 IS most unlikely that they would be in a position to offer an 
appreciable riuinber of vacancies unless employers were com- 
pelled to recruit through them. Such compulsion is possible 
in speoial oases, such as shipping, but so far as industry 
geneially is oonceruedf we do not regard it as practicable 
under present oonditione. The maiLtenanoe by employera in 
a single industry and centre of la joint bureaux for reoruitment 
offers less praotioal dittiauUies. Such bureaux, not in the 
industrial centres but in the areas from which the workers 
are' drawn, might have served a useful purpose in the past. 
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Wo do not think that it wonld be wise to start them at a time 
when most factory ownera oan find snflBoient labour at the 
gates 

Against these recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, Ahmedabad Millowners Association 
prepared a Labour Exchange scheme in 1936, wherein 
it clearly emphasised the need for and the advantages 
of Employment Exchanges, The object of a Labour 
Exchange, in its opinion, generally is to adjust the 
supply and the demand of labour by creating a 
machinery through which the employer and the 
employee would come into contact and suitable and 
deserving persons* obtained for existing vacancies 
at right time. An Exchange also eliminates the evil 
of bribery. A third use is to make statistics of 
unemployment available which serve a^ an economic 
barometer indicating the ups and downs of industrial 
fluctuations. 

In 1938 the Cawnpore Labour Enquiry Com- 
mittee reported in para 139: “We strongly recom- 
mend the establishment of a Labour Exchange. 
Both the employers and the workers have advo- 
cated it- We bcliev'e that if vacancies on the 
substitute list are filled by reference to the 
Labour Exchange, a very important step will have 
been taken towards the elimination of bribery and 
corruption associated with recruitment.’ The Com- 
mittee considered that in the absence of whole- 
hearted cooperation between the Employers’ and 
Workers’ Organization, which in itself should have 
gone a long way towards removing corruption and 
other evils. Labour Exchanges should be under the 
supervision of and controlled -y Government while 
keeping close liaison and frequent contact with 
Employers’ Association and Workers’ Unijn. 

In 1940, the trend of .‘the evidence given before 
the Textile Labour Enquiry Cominittee, Bombay, was 
generally in favour of the establishment of Public 
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Exchanges as an important means of removing the 
defects in the existing method of recruitment of 
labour. The Bombay Provincial T»ade Union Con- 
gress, the Textile Labour Association of Ahmedabad, 
the Sholapur Labour Union, the Government Labour 
Officer of Bombay, the Director of Industries of 
Bombay, all advocated a Government, sponsored 
organization of Labour Exchanges Mr. Ambalal 
Serabhai went even to the extent of suggesting that 
“recruitment through an Exchange conducted by 
Government should be made compulsory and that on 
the executive committee of that Exchange employers 
and employees, among others, should be represented”. 
Bombay Millowners Association, however, rang a 
discordant note. They were doubtful about the need 
for and the Success of a Labour Exchange. They 
argued that the Exchanges were not needed as the 
Badli Control System was satisfactorily driving out 
bribery and corruption in the recruitment of labour 
to the Textile Mills of Bombay The Badli Control 
System, however, had its own limitations It neces- 
sitated a certain amount of unemployment because 
Badlis holding cards in one mill could not secure 
employment in other mills even when the vacancies 
might be there. The other argument of the Associa- 
tion was that the Exchanges will not be successful 
as there will be delay in getting men through them 
as against selecting badlies at the gat^. This 
difficulty, as pointed out by the Textile Committee, 
was not insurmountable and could be met by having 
branches of Exchanges near the mills. In conclusion 
the Committee recommended that Employment Ex- 
changes should be organized by Government in large 
industrial centres, like Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Sholapur and that Exchanges should organise the 
labour supply for all industries including Govei nment 
factories and workshops. • The Committee further 
recommended : ^ 

As the nnemploymeat OonTention p\8aed by the lutci« 
patiopal Labpar Oonferenoe stipalateg and us the erperiduqu 
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of other oountriee flhowB, rqnftl participation by repreienta* 
lives of employe rs ond employees in the management of the 
Employment Exolianges is essential for their success. We, 
therefore, recommend that a local committee on which both 
the employers and the workers are represented should be 
associated with each of the Exchanges to be established in 
Bombay, Ah*neiiabad anil Sholapnr. 

The Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee while 
reporting in 1940 recommended that Employment 
Exchanges should be given a trial even though there 
will be difficulties in the beginning and a consider^ 
able amount of propaganda wi|l be necessary. They 
also tried to cl infy one or two general misconcep- 
tions about Employment EAchanges : 

In th.idr ri plus to orr qnestioiinaire as well as in oral ovi- 
ilenco bef jre ns many labour unions and a few, employers have 
suggested that the State shoal. I establish Employment Ex- 
changes iu suitable areas to regulate recruitment. We are 
cot strained to think that there is tome miaoonueptioii in 
their minds about the function of the Employment Exchanges. 
Employment Exchange at any rate as it exists in England is 
an agency maintained by the Stale for joining together thf» 
workers seeking an employer and the employer seeking a 
worker. Employers notify to it the jobs which are available, 
the qualifications required and tbn wages offered for them and 
the workers gel themselves registered with it supplying the 
neoepsary pariioulars. There is neither obligation on the part 
cf the worker to register himself nor any on ihe part of the 
employer to engage the worker through the Exchange. The 
Exchange therefore does not control or regulate employment. 
It acts as a link between the prospective worker and the 
prospective employer. It facilitates the adjustment of the 
supply of labour to tiio demand for it. 

KSl ABLISHMKNT OF FIKST EXCHANGES IN INDIA 

The exacting needs of the World War II necess- 
itated the promulgation of the National Services 
(Technical Personnel) Ordinance. This was passed 
with a view to control and mobilise technical man, 
power for the successful prosecution of the war. 
National Service Labour ^Tribunals were established 
under the above-mentioned Ordinance. They were 
given statutory powers to fix wages and terms of 
service* and to compel an employer to give up an 
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employee and an employee to take up an employment 
in the National Services. As the war progressed it was 
felt necessary to look ahead and to build an 
employment organization and voluntary placement of 
the skilled and semi-skilled personnel who would 
be thrown out of employment on the termination 
of hostilities. Early in 1944 Employment Exchanges 
were accordingly established at Calcutta, Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Madras, Cawnpore, Lahore, Nagpur, 
Karachi, Jamshedpur and Delhi. They were for the 
time being placed under the administrative control 
of the Chairman, National Service Labour Tribunal, 
in the provinces. 

■» 

These Exchanges were managed by a manager who 
was appointed by the tribunal and who was generally 
the TribunEil’s Technical Inspector. The manager 
had sufficient technical qualifications or experience to 
enable him to appreciate the requirements of industry 
in general and the special needs of the locality in 
particular. It was his duty to maintain close contact 
with employers apd local bodies and to assist them in 
securing the technical personnel they required. It 
was also his duty to deal sympathetically and tactfully 
with the technical personnel who visited the Ex- 
changes to register themselves for employment. 
Where the work of the Exchange justified it, a 
manager was assisted by a Trade Supervisor who 
carried out trade tests in the main engineering 
ttades. 

These Exchanges could deal with any person, un- 
employed or employed, falling within the definition 
of “technical personnel” as given in sec. 2 of the 
National Service (Technical Personnel) Ordinance, 
1940. The commoner engineering trades e.g. fitters, 
turners, mechanics etc., were covered by this legisla- 
lation. But as a rule they were not to concern 
themselves with person^ who were in receipt of 
less than Re. 1. 8 as. per day in the cities of Bomay 

37 
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and Calcutta and their suburbs and less than Re. 1 
per day in other areas 

I 

To each Employment Exchange was attached 
a local Employment Committee of 2 representatives 
of employers, 2 representatives of labour, 1 repre- 
sentative of the Provincial Governm.ent and 1 
representative of General Headquarters (India). The 
chairman of the Committee was elected by the mem- 
bers themselves- The function of the Committee 
was to advise the manager on all matters affecting 
the working of the Exchange including the general 
aspects of the problem of placement of personnel. 
The Committee, however, was not to concern itself 
with individual cases 

EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES UNDER RESETTLEMENT 
ORGANIZATION 

Early in 1945 in view of the satisfactory progress 
of the war it became an urgent necessity to set up 
the resettlement and reemployment organisation as 
soon as possible so that it was in efficient working 
order to cope with demobilisation on a large scale 
when the war came to an end. The Government of 
India, therefore, decided to have an integrated 
resettlement organization under the Department of 
Labour to promote the resettlement and reemploy- 
ment in civil life of demobilised members of the 
defence services and discharged war workers. This 
decision necessitated setting up a network of 
Employment Exciianges and accordingly a scheme 
was launched on a 5-year basis. In place of SO 
existing Employment Exchanges under the new 
scheme there were to be 71 Exchanges. These were 
to be run by a trained staff. The training was to be 
imparted under an expert whose services were 
borrowed from the Ministry of Labour, U. K. Ac- 
cordingly training centr^: for the purpose was started 
at Delhi. On the occasion of the opening ceremony 
of this centre, Mr. S. Lai, I. C. S., then Additional 
Secrefary to the Government of India, Department 
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of Labour, said, “ The opening of Employment 
Exchanges on the &cale contemplated will be the 
beginning of a new chapter in labour policy* In the 
Labour Department we feel that wo are embarking 
on something great — indeed so great that the magni* 
tude of our task almost frightens us.” Commenting 
upon the reason and scope of these Exchanges he 
said : 

The opening of the^e Exchanges is dne primarily* to the 
obligations whioh we owe to the demobilised personnel of the 
defence services and to other disoharged war worki^rs. Bat 
we cannot deal with these categories in isolation. They are 
civilians and will merge in»the civilian population. What we 
do for them cannot be long denied to others. We should, 
indeed, like) very much from the start toTtake a wider and all- 
embracing view of the scope of our duties but there are 
limitations to wh it we can undertake in the beginning — 
specially when w« embark on a new experiment of this kind. 
Knowing that the burden is too heavy for ns to bear all at once, 
it would not be wise to allow ourselves to be crushed by it. 
By patient manipulation wo can handle it and this is what we 
should get out to do with courage but not with foolhardiness. 

Our Exchanges will at first be an important part of the 
machinery for resettlement — whioh (Employment service) I 
feel sure will in time be of immense benefit to all without 
distinction of colour, creed, oaste or rank. 

Our Employment Exchanges will not guarantee full 
employment but they are needed to help workers to find the 
most suitable employment, to assist employers to seonre the 
most suitable workers and to ensure that the available 
workers and the available jobs are brought together as 
promptly and as satisfactorily as possible. Our Exchange 
machinery should at least enable us to watch the level of 
employmeut in the country and to know whether that level 
is rising or falling. If this level falls too rapidly there will 
be unemployment and distress. Our Exchange machinery 
should be able to give due warning and should enable Qovern- 
ment to take positive measures to raise the volume of employ- 
ment for those categories who are likely to suffer. The 
Exchange machinery now vlsnalised should therefore play an 
important part in the phablng of postwar development 
schemes with a view to ensuring proper co-relation between 
postwar planoing and employment* 

The number of lExob^nges that we propose to set up is 
comparatively small, bnt it represents a real beginning. We 
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lire oovering moBt of the indnetriiil oentfea and we also propose 
to link up with rural areas through Employment Information 
Bureaux. 

The organization that is being set up is a delicate 
mechanism consisting of a Central Exchange, 9 
Regional Exchanges, 59 Sub. regional Exchanges, 2 
Special Exchanges (one for naval and the other for 
aircraft’'trades') and a large number of Information 
Bureaux. So far only 70 Exchanges have been set 
up. These are being further supplemented with 
mobile Exchanges which wiU contact employment 
seekers andlemployers in outlying areas. Thus, more 
employment opporfunities will be exploited and the 
work will be accelerated. 

As the area covered by each Em^»loyment Ex- 
change in the Madras Presidency is large, District 
Employment Offices have been set up in districts in 
which Sub,reional Exchanges have not been estab- 
lished. These offices function under a Special Assis. 
tant attached to the Collector as outhoused sections 
of the Sub-regional Exchanges in whose territorial 
jurisdiction the district falls. A clear division, 
however, has been effected between the work appro- 
priate to Employment Exchanges and that to special 
assistants to collectors. The managers of Sub-regional 
Exchanges are responsible for the discharge of all 
functions pertaining to the Employment Exchanges 
in their areas whether discharged at Sub.regional 
Exchanges or at District Employment Offices in that 
area. Similarly the Special Assistants to collectors 
are responsible at the Exchanges as also at District 
Employment Offices for receipt and submission of 
applications for reserved vacancies, cooperative units 
and such other schemes as may be delegated to them 
by the Regional Director of Resettlement and Em- 
ployment Thus the possibility of duplicate action, 
one at the Exchange and the other at District 
Employment Office in respect of the same person 
for appointment in any one scheme is removed. 
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This system as said already is only adopted in 
Madras Presidency. 

The function of Central, Regional, Special and 
Sub.regional Exchanges and Employment Information 
Bureaux and their inter-relationship have been set 
out by Government of India, Department of Labour 
in a Memo, issued with their letter No. RE. I (7) 
dated 17-4.45 as follows : — 

(i) The Central Exohange will ooordinate the works of 
Regional Exchanges and 3pel)ial Exobanges and will also aot 
as an inter-provinoial oleapng honse, 

“ fiiJ The Regional Erohangea will ooordinate the work of 
the Snb-regional Exchanges within their respective areas and 
will also aot as provincial clearing honses. 

** (iii) The t«vo Special Exchanges for Naval and Aircraft 
trades respectively will deal with these special categories 
and will be linked np with the Central as well as their respao* 
tive Regional Exvihanges. 

** (iv) Snb-regional Exchanges will be responsible for the 
registration and placement of personnel within their respective 
areas. Each Sub-regional Exohange will have a number of 
Employment Information Bureaux attache 1 to it, which will 
perform agency functions. 

** (vl Employment Information Bureaux will form a link 
between the demobilised persons and Sub- regional Exchanges 
These Bureaux will be a supplementary ohanoel for communi. 
eating information and advice to demobilised persons on al- 
matters relating to their training, registration, ' plaoement eto.l 
and for forwarding any requests and oommunioations from, 
demobilised persons to Sub-regional Exchanges. 

** Each Sub-regional Exchange will have an Employment 
Advisory Committee consisting of representatives of workers 
and employers, both Government and private, attached to it.” 

The Central Exchange has been stationed at Delhi 
and one Regional Exchange in each of the major 
provinces. Thus the Regional Exchange for the (i) 
Punjab and N. W. F. P. is at Lahore, (ii) for Sind 
and Baluchistan at Karrachi, (.iii) for Delhi and 
Ajmer* Merwara at Delhi, (iv) for U. P. at Cawnpore, 
(v) for Bihar and Orissa at Patna, (vi) for Bengal 
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and Assam at Calcutta, ( vii) for C. P. and Berar at 
Nagpur, (viii) for Bombay at Bombay, fix^ for Madras 
and Coorg at Madras. 

Nawab M. A.'Gurmani has been appointed the 
first Director General of Resettlement and Employ, 
ment and the entire organization of employ, 
ment service in India is under him. He has to 
supervise, co-ordinate and direct the work of both 
Central ‘and the Regional Sections of the Resettle, 
ment Organization besides establishing and main, 
taining close contact with'* other allied Central 
and Provincial Government Departments. He has 
his headquarters at Delhi and is assisted in his 
work by six Directors. One is Director of Em, 
ployment Exchanges and Statistics. His functions are: 
(a) To supervise, integrate and direct tjie work of 
Central Regional and Sub,regional Employment 
Exchanges, (b) To collect and maintain the necessary 
statistical data regarding the number of persons likely 
to be demobilised and the employment opportunities 
likely to be available and all other relevant informa, 
tion pertaining to employment, {c) To prepare 
and maintain card indices of demobilised persons, 
(d) To arrange for training and register courses for 
the managerial and office staff of Employment Ex, 
changes. 

Other 5 Directorates are ancilliry and vitally aid 
this directorate in the work of resettling ex-service- 
men and discharged war workers in civil occupations 
For example, Directorate of Emplojiment taps all 
available sources and explores new avenues of 
employment for demobilised persons and keeps 
abreast of all schemes of postwar developments at 
the centre and in the provinces It has separate 
sections dealing with different categories of employ, 
ment. Similarly, Directorate of Technical Training, in 
collaboration with Goveri\ment Factories, Railways, 
Provincial Governments and Civil Industries, or, 
ganises further technical training ahd apprenticeship 
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in factories for such demobilised technicians as may 
need the same for civil employment. Directorate 
of Vocational Training on the other hand prepares 
schemes for the training of demobilised persons in 
non-engineering trades and vocations. Directorate 
of Publicity attempts to popularise the employment 
of demobilised persons in private employment and 
canvass as the private employers. The last but not 
the least is the Directorate of Welfare. It maintains 
a close liaison with Labbur Welfare Organisations of 
the Central and Provincial Governments to watch 
and safeguard interests of demobilised persons in 
civil employment. * 

All the above Directorates have their regional 
ramificatioit^. The Regional Organisation thus is 
under a Regional Director of Resettlement and Em. 
ployment who co-ordinates the activities of the 
various sections of the Regional Organisation. He 
establishes and maintains close contact with the 
Provincial Governments concerned. He has an 
Employment Advisory Committee consisting of 
representatives of Government Department, Em. 
ployers’ and Workers’ Organisations and D. S. S. 
A. B. to advise him on problems of resettle- 
ment. 

Resettlement in civil life of demobilised persons 
involves: (a) advice and guidance in the selection of 
civilian occupation; [h) training for satisfactory 
employment ; (c) registration of candidates and 
placement in suirablc jobs; (d) welfare or follow up 
after employment Accordingly the Labour Depart, 
ment of Government of India have set up a 
Resettlement Advice Service at Release Centres. 

This is to " (i) assess the intelligence and apti- 
tudes for various types and grades of employment of 
such demobilised personiiel as may need and ask for 
resettlement and employment assistance, (iij give 
them detailed information and advice regarding 
available employment opportunities and 'technical 
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and vocational training facilities, (iii) complete the 
card indices of all the demobilised services personnel 
and (iv) explain to them the procedure to be 
adopted for contacting the appropriate employ- 
ment Information Bureau or Employment Ex- 
change.”* 

Arrangements have been made to provide tech- 
nical and vocational training to the following six 
categories : “ (i) those whose training was inter- 

rupted as a result of war service ; (ii) those who 
had a civil trade before joining the defence services 
and need a refresher course ; ‘(iii) those who have 
acquired a new trade during their war service and 
need further training for suitable civil employment ; 
(iv) those who need upgrading or higher training 
in order to secure suitable civil employment ; (v) 
those who wish to take up a trade for which there 
is an urgent demand provided they have the basic 
qualifications for undertaking such training ; and 
(vi) those who need apprenticeship and industrial 
or practical training before they could be effectively 
employed.! 

In imparting the technical and vocational train- 
ing due regard is being kept of opportunities for 
employment in the technical field. The scope of 
the training facilities has been kept very wide and 
embraces : (i) Engineering, Building and other 

technical trades ; (ii) Agriculture and allied occu- 
pations ; (iii) Clerical and commercial occupations ; 
(iv) Professional and semi-professional occupations ; 
and (v) Domestic and social services. 

These trainings will be provided not only at the 
training centres run by Government but also in 
private institutions, factories and establishments, in 

• Broadcast talk dated ay-H-4fi by Director-General ot Kesettlemenl 
and Employment. 

f Proipectus of Technical Traiiiing Schenic for Demobilised Services 
Peraonnel, August 194fi. 
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preparing the syllabus for training every effort is 
made to make the training suitable for civil require, 
ments. In addition to free board and lodging, 
ex-service trainess are paid monthly,stipends. Where 
free board and lodging is not available, trainees are 
compensated in cash for the same. 


These training facilities are at present open to 
ex-service personnel only. But the Hon’ble Mr. 
Jagjiwan Ram, Labour Member, in his address 
to the Labour Ministers’ Conference on Oct. 15th, 
1946, said, “ I hold tha view that the training should 
be made available for tne civilian population too and 
should not be limited to ex.servicdmen. But all the 
same, we have to take into consideration the various 
limitations.. .Still so far as these training schemes are 
concerned, I will certainly examine the possibility of 
throwing them open for the civilian population.” 
Exchanges are now responsible for postings to these 
training centres. 

To place a right man in the right job a network 
of 70 Exchanges with several employment Informa- 
tion Bureaux around them in rural areas has been 
spread throughout the length and breadth of the 
country But the work of the employment service 
does not .stop with the satisfactory placement in 
employment. The interests of the persons placed in 
employment have to be watched. For this purpose 
a welfare or follow up service is also proposed to be 
set up. Special efforts are being made to look after 
the disabled service personnel. Free post hospital 
treatment followed by technical or vocational train- 
ing where necessary has been arranged for them 
Every effort is made to equip them for the most 
skilled work in which their potential employability 
is utilised to the maximum in norrnal competition 
with able-bodied fellow-workers without ever letting 
them feel their disability, 

38 
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THE WORKING OK AN EXCHANGE 

Coming to the actual working of an Exchange, 
it may be noted here that this organisation has been 
divested of the, famous redtape usually associated 
with Government offices. Speed and efficiency are 
the guiding mottoes forExchange Offices. Full and 
detailed information of manless jobs and jobless men 
is to be kept at these Exchanges on card indices. 
These ^re in envelope forms to facilitate the filing 
of all the correspondence inside the relative index 
card. Each index card •,$ given a trade index 
number and is kept accordingly in the cabinet in 
accordance with the same, dnside the same trade, 
cards are filed alphabetically by the name of a can- 
didate or the employer as the case may be 
Separate cabinet registers are maintained for 
Dormant, Live, Pending and Dead' Index cards. 
This method of keeping record of the candidates 
and the vacancies is very helpful in matching the two 
without any loss of time. 

The index cards for ex-servicemen are prepared 
in triplicate at demob centres before release. One 
copy goes to the Sub.regional Exchange nearest to 
one’s home, one to the Regional Master Register and 
one to the Central Master Register. These are 
arranged alphabetically by name in the Dormant 
Register for each services separately in Army, Navy 
and Air. As and when an ex.serviceman signifies 
his need for the help of the Exchange to find a 
suitable employment his card is removed from the 
Dormant Register. 

When a person is submitted to any employer, 
the fact is recorded on his card. It is then removed 
to the pending register. This, however, does not 
deprive him from being considered for other vacan- 
cies, while the.result of the first submission is being 
awaited. On the receipt of a reply from the 
employer, if submission is successful the card is 
transferred to the Dead Regiater -kept alphabetically 
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by name of the candidate, otherwise the card returns 
to the Live Register. 

The registration of a workman at the Exchange 
is no bar to his making his own efforts to find a suit- 
able job himself. If he gets one he hasto inform the 
Exchange accordingly when his card is transferred 
to the Dead Register, with a suitable entry of ‘Found 
work.’ 

The vacancies notified to an Exchange are also 
kept in a similar form. When they are notified, 
verbally or in writing, thgy are immediately acknow. 
ledged and an index card is made out fot them. 
They are trade indexed and filed trade.index.wise in 
Live Order Register, which again js a cabinet register. 
Any submissions made against an order are recorded 
on the back of the card and when the vacancy is 
filled either Arough the efforts of the Exchange or 
otherwise, the card is transferred to monthly dead 
order register. Here the cards are kept separate from 
Dead Order Register till the end of the month for 
purposes of statistics- The arrangement of cards in 
either of them is alphabetical, by the name of the 
employer. 

If a suitable candidate, for any vacancy notified to 
an Exchange is not available locally on the Live or 
Pending Register of the Exchange it is required 
to send the information on a prescribed form 
to one of the neighbouring Exchanges, or to the 
Regional Exchange which in 'turn, if necessary, 
passes it on to the Central Exchange. This in Ex, 
change jargon is called the Clearing House ^Procedure. 
Thus as Mr. S. Lall, Additional Secretary, Govern- 
ment of India, said in his broadcast talk in 1945, 
“by facilitating the necessary mobility of labour both 
occupational and geographical it (Exchange) helps to 
bring about a proper adjustment of labour supply 
and demand.” 

Central and Regional • Exchanges are equipped 
vyith Appointments Branches which deal with 
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officers and highly technical and administrative posts. 
They also have a separate women’s branch. Thus it 
is planned to give service of the Exchange to every 
section at present of the Forces and later of the 
society in general. 

RECRUITING ANO EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 

When the war came to an end rather suddenly in 
May 1945 it became essential to have some sort of 
machinery to deal with demobilisation and resettle, 
ment into civil life of ex-servicemen and discharged 
war workers. Labour department was not yet ready 
with its Exchanges. The st^ff was under training. 
As such it was decided to convert 116 military re- 
cruiting offices into Recruiting and Employment 
Officers. This was to bridge over the gap till the 
Labour Department’s Employment Exchanges could 
be set up. The Recruiting and Exchange Offices func- 
tioned till 1st May 1946, when the Labour Depart- 
ment took over from them. At present the Labour 
Department’s scheme is on a 5-year experimental 
basis. At the end of 5 years the position will be 
reviewed in consultation with the Provincial Govern- 
ments and a decision will be taken regarding (i) the 
transfer of Regional Sections of the organisation to 
the provinces, (ii) the retention of the Central Sec- 
tion of the Organisation as a coordinating body, and 
fiii) their interrelationship. I o quote Nawab M. A. 
Gurmani, Director General of Resettlement and Em- 
ployment, from his broadcast from Delhi on August 
29 th, 1945, “The employment service we are setting 
up is not a^temporary measure. It provides the basis 
for future development. As the opportunities for 
employment increase the scope of employment service 
will be widened to cover all categories of employ- 
ment seekers. We hope that it will eventually deve- 
lop into a permanent service closely integrated with 
the economic policies directed towards achieving full 
employment and higher living standards for the peo- 
ple of India". Thus in U J*. the Exchanges have 
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already started dealing with civilians in addition to 
ex-servicemen and other war service'candidates. 

CRITICISM OF EXCHANGKS IN INDIA 

The resettlement Policy of the Government of In. 
dia and the Employment Exchanges have caught a 
good deal of public eye. They have received more 
attention of the press and the public than perhaps 
any other department. 

Government of India, it has been alleged, 
has no resettlement policy worth the name. Two 
types of training are at present imparted for the 
resettlement of ex-servite personnel, pre release and 
post-release. The former is the responsibility of the 
Army Department and the latter of the Labour 
Department. The employer in industry is sceptical of 
the value of either of them. He considers the period 
of training tc; be too short to be of any use to ex.ser. 
vice personnel in civil life. But as far as training 
under the Labour Department is concerned, the 
product is not yet in the market and it will be a mis. 
take to form an opinion beforehand. Great care has 
been taken in preparing the syllabus and courses of 
training to make the trained personnel useful for 
civil industry. 

It is often said that Employment Exchanges are 
of little use as they do not create employment. The 
total volume of unemployment remains unaffected. 
It is true that Exchanges do not create new employ, 
ment but the Resettlement Directorate has* a branch 
which taps all possible avenues for fresh employment 
and the Exchanges take full advantage of the same. 
Besides Exchanges keep and impart infnrmation re. 
garding men and jobs available on scientific lines. 
This helps in reducing the avoidable unemployment 
caused by lack of knowledge. In reply to this it is 
argued that in India information of men in need of 
lobs is likely to be far in excess of that of the era. 
ployers in need of workers^ and as such it is useless to 
pretend that by organising Labour Exchanges Gov- 
ernment will solve ‘the problem of resettlement or un* 
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employment. But before any satisfactory solution for 
unemployment can be arrived at, it is necessary to 
have some statistical data both of men and of jobs 
that are or will be available. Exchanges by provid- 
ing this will vitally help the solution of the problem. 
In the words of Mr R. H. Saloway, the Regional 
Director of Resettlement and Employment, U. P., 
the resettlement problem has two aspects, the 
creation of employment and the selection of 
the right men for the jobs. Government by 
a large programme of public works, by the 
encouragement of new ihdustries and by the 
reservation of vacancies in GQvernment services are 
hoping to make a substantial measure of employment 
available. The Employment Exchange organization 
will have the responsibility of securing that the 
available jobs are filled by the men best.fitted to hold 
them. It has never been claimed that the Employ- 
ment Exchange organization will solve the problem 
of unemployment. The organisation is a means 
whereby the extent of that problem can be assessed 
and appreciated and the right type of employee 
can be directed to such jobs as are available.” 

Dr. D. C. Jack, Government of India’s Labour 
Adviser, after careful consideration expressed his 
doubts as early as 1943 about the probable success 
of Employment Exchanges in India. He said, “If 
Employment Exchanges arc to provide adequate 
placing facilities they must be able to secure the 
support both of the workers and the employers. If 
they are merely to provide placing machinery what 
guarantee is there they will be used by the parties 
for whom they are intended? The employers must 
be satisfied that they can recruit labour through the 
alternative channels. The people must be satisfied 
that attendance at an Exchange is likely to secure 
them adequate employment more readily than if 
they seek employment directly. It is not clear that 
either the employer or the worker will find any 
advantage in the machinery of the Exchanges. The 
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success of Employment Exchanges in Great Britain- 
was bound up with the administration of unemploy, 
ment insurance which was compulsory for the persons 
affected and which enabled a complete industrial 
record of each insured person to be maintained. 
Without some corresponding arrangement, 1 am 
sceptical about the success of Employment Exchanges 
in India ’* There is no doubt a good deal of sane 
advice in these remarks of Dr. Jack. It will, indeed, 
be advantageous to have some arrangements ,in India 
like those of unemployment insurance in England. 
But the entire bulk of asocial advancement cannot 
be achieved in one stjide. They were certainly not 
so achieved in other countries. There is no reason 
why India should put a stop to* its social develop, 
ment after the Exchanges have been once organized. 
By and by ^unemployment and sickness insurance 
can be introduced. In fact, the existence of Ex, 
change organisation should be useful in expediting 
other social reforms. Further, if the use of the 
Exchanges was made compulsory from the very 
beginning it would have probably done Organi. 
sation and Indian industry more harm than good. 
Employers are not likely to welcome any scheme 
which touches their prerogative of being the em, 
ployers. Any compulsion will antagonise them 
which the organisation can hardly face at this stage. 
Besides, suitable workers may not be readily avail- 
able, which will retard production. That is why the 
organization is making every endeavour to secure 
close voluntary co-operation from employers and 
workers. For this purpose not only Regional and 
Sub-regional Exchange Committees have been es, 
tablished but below them a network of District 
Resettlement Committees have been started in each 
district. Consequently the public will be closely in 
touch with the organisation in every part of the 
country. As such, while the organization will work 
on voluntary basis, with the goodwill of all con, 
cerned it is expected to work satisfactorily. 
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Attempts have been made to measure the utility 
of the Exchanges solely in rupees, annas and pies ; 
and it is sometimes said that the cost of putting ,a 
man on a job is too high. Now it must be re- 
membered that *Exchanges are not a commercial 
venture — they are meant to render national and 
social setvice. The per capita cost, however, of 
placing a man in employmen't is diminishing 
steadily day by day as with the progress of time 
placing ..figures are increasing. It should, again, be 
noted that quite a number of placements effected by 
Exchanges go unrecorded because the employer and 
the employee do not yet realise the importance of 
intimating to the Exchange the results of sub. 
missions. They have not yet become exchange, 
minded. 

A certain percentage of vacancies had been re- 
served for ex-servicemen during the war and it is 
therefore argued that by the placement effected by 
Exchanges, an equal number of persons will be thrown 
out of work and as such the exchange organization 
will be doing little good to the nation. Replying to 
this, Mr. R. H. Saloway assured that though there is 
no intention of going back on the undertaking to 
reserve permanent vacancies for ‘war service’ can- 
didates every effort will be made to avoid the 
wholesale discharge of temporary employees. The 
appointment of war service candidates is like demo- 
bilization itself being phased over a considerable 
period and the best of those who have served tern, 
porarily during the war will stand a goo 1 chance for 
appointment to permanent vacancies. As far as in- 
dustry is concerned, it is not intended that cx-service- 
men and war workers should be taken into industrial 
concerns at the expense of existing employees, unless 
by their technical training they arc more efficient 
than the employees they displace. In that case there 
is an ultimate gain to the community in having 
more efficient workmen. Moreover, it is an econo- 
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mic fallacy to presume that there is a fixed quantity 
of labour for the whole of the country's industry. ' 
Induscri il labour is a continually shifting population. 
Furthermore, we can safely assume a considerable ex. 
pansion of Indian industry as soon as machinery is 
available. In the meanwhile retirement and the 
removal of those who are lazy and incompetent are 
continually creating fresh vacancies which the Re. 
settlement Directorate is seeking to fill with techni* 
cally qualified ex.servicen^en and war workers. 

Exchanges being Go^vernment offices, the general 
impression is that they will be tied up with a consi. 
derable amount of red-tapism usually associated with 
all the Government departments- It is feared that 
this will reduce the practical utility of Exchanges to 
the industry. *An industrialist cannot afford to wait 
while the Exchange takes time in finding suitable 
workpeople. Similarly men who need work cannot 
be kept waiting hanging round the Exchange while 
they have nothing to eat at home. To quote Mr. 
Saloway once again, “the Exchanges have to be effi. 
cient and businesslike if they are to fulfil the object 
for which they are being set up. The staff has been 
especially trained for the work and the Exchanges 
should discharge a most useful function by placing 
the right jobs. They will save the employers from 
the need of advertising, and those seeking employ, 
meat will not have to deal with middlemen, \vith all 
that this implies. I realise that the proof of the 
pudding will be in the eating but 1 would ask every, 
one concerned to give the Exchanges a chance and 
not to assume from the start that they will be bound 
by red tape.” 

It is true Exchange organisation is a new experi- 
ment to India, but it has been tried in other count, 
ties and has proved its utility. It is being modelled in 
our country after the British pattern which has stood 
well the test of time and there is no reason why it 
should not prove as useful here as it has done in 
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Great Britain. It may be that mistakes are made in 
the beginning and difficulties arise in unexpected 
ways, but let us work up the system with healthy 
optimism, firm determination and constructive in. 
‘ telligence, and we will succeed. * 


* The fiews expressed in this article are personal and do not in any way 
mean a commitment 0/ the Government policy.— Author 



CHAPTER XVIl , 

LABOUR DISCIPLINE IN INDIAN FACTORIES 
By Jamshed R. Batliboi 

With the rapid growth of Iarge,sized factories in 
our midst necessitating the employment of large 
working forces, the individual has been totally 
submerged in the group, and the resultant loss of 
close personal contact*and the important incentive 
of personal appreciation and encouragement has 
made the task of creating and maintaining a proper 
atmosphere of intelligent and sympathetic handling 
of labour a 'problem of supreme importance. A 
sound and satisfactory interlocking of the intricate 
network of human and mechanical elements into a 
harmonious unit, and the smooth working and 
well disciplined behaviour of all engaged in the 
common task of economic production must, there., 
fore, call for most careful thought, great powers of 
leadership and a specialised training in human psy. 
chology. 

The Necessity and Aim of Factory Discipline, To 
enlist the co.operation of its many and diversely 
constituted employees, the management ^ must be 
founded today on a much broader and more 
rational basis than a mere desire for gain. True 
factory discipline, in its widest sense, can alone be 
achieved if our wage.earners are treated as live and 
feeling human beings, and their willingness to work 
is enlisted by measures calculated to help them enjoy 
an allround better standard of living* It is to be 
regretted that the human side of the question has so 
far been overlooked and neglected, or has received 
only casual or scant attention in our country, 
with the resultant «trikes, discords and indiscipline. 
It is high time our industrialists realised the over- 
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ridiag importance of the harmonious and effective 
knitting together of the human and mechanical 
forces for the attainment of real success in any indus- 
trial organ! zatioii. 

There can be no denying the fact that for the 
orderly and effective functioning of any industrial 
enterprise, with a view to secure the lowest econo- 
mic cost, the maintenance of most rigid discipline 
is of the utmost importance, for efficiency and dis- 
cipline are indissoluble- Na organized unit can ever 
hope to function smoothly, efficiently and equitably 
without proper discipline. But the health, content, 
ment and physical and mental fitness of their work- 
people should be the primary concern of those who 
seek for discipline and efficiency. Proper and cheer, 
ful working conditions and sympathetic and under, 
standing management and supervision are the 
desiderata from this angle. You must create and 
maintain conditions as would conduce towards co, 
operation and team.spirit, if you mean to induce 
co-operative habits and inculcate a spirit of disci, 
pline. 

The problem of discipline must be closely and 
most carefully considered in all its bearings from the 
very commencement of the business, as it must 
become more acute, more complex and m,ore diffi. 
cult of solution as the factory grows in size. As the 
aim of discipline is to develop character and effi, 
ciency, it is necessary to ensure that the disciplinary 
measures intended to be observed by the members 
of any business are really essential and most suitable 
to its particular needs. They must be so framed as 
to evoke a hearty response and serve as an incentive 
to all to give of their best. An important thing 
that needs to be stressed is that the Displinary Rules 
and Regulations once set up must be faithfully and 
cheerfully observed by all those for whom they ate 
meant. The workers should be made to understand 
bow these rules are meant to help towards the main. 
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tenance of the requisite standard of conduct. It is 
only when they are satisfied that the disciplinary 
rules and regulations are meant for the common 
good and effective working of the Organisation as a 
whole, that they will respond cheerfully and give 
their hearty co.operation. 

The Chief Executive as a Disciplinarian. As the 
discipline in any organization must begin at the top, 
the main attributes of the chief executive (apart 
from a requisite knowledge of finance, plant efficiency 
and manufacturing technique) should be examplary 
character, high organisational capacity and ability to 
gather round himself a band of loyal and willing co. 
workers who are prepared to do his bidding and act 
on his suggestions and guidance. His main duty 
would be to delegate work and authority, and alio, 
cate definite responsibilities to the right officials and 
subordinates, and install proper supervisory methods 
to ensure that each one fulfils his duties as planned. 
He must be able to evaluate the intelligence, ability 
and services of his executives and subordinates at 
their true worth, and see that each one of them is 
well placed and suitably rewarded. As a discipH- 
narian, he must get the work done as scheduled 
without any harshness or overstrain on the em- 
ployees as would affect their health and efficiency, 
by inspiring and leading rather than by driving and 
bullying. He must know how to maintain an evenly 
balanced combination of familiarity and sternness, of 
praise and censure, and of reward and penalty. The 
good and bad qualities of the higher executive psy- 
chologically animate the minor ones, and the 
attitude of the minor exe,cutives is largely a reflection 
of the attitude of the higher management. 

Executive^Subordinate Relationship. In the in. 
terest of high discipline and co-operative efficiency, 
every executive must adopt a well balanced and 
impartial attitude 'in his relationship with those 
under him. His main efforts should be towards 
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getting active co-operation, team-work and disciplin- 
ed behaviour from his subordinates. He should make 
the latter feel that they are all there to achieve a 
planned objective and must act up to the ideals set 
by himself. He must take them into his full confi- 
dence, and must not hesitate to take their suggestions 
and fully utilise them if they are found workable. 
He should also see that there is respect, mutual trust 
and goodwill not only between him and his subordi- 
nates, but also between the subordinates themselves. 
He must make the training of subordinates for higher 
positions open and easy to all aspiring to advance- 
ment and should . see that the responsibility of each 
minor executive is always supplemented by requisite 
training. He must also closely watch how his sub- 
ordinates deal with those under them .and in'case of 
any discord, he must not come to hurried decisions 
without studying both the sides of the question. 
The true executive is one who handles those under 
him with kindliness by recognizing their working 
limits as human beings, and who does not make 
their lives unbearable by overloading them with 
work. He must see, however, that kindliness is not 
mistaken for weakness and he must not forget that 
most men are not willing to exert themselves to 
utmost without some external pressure. 

Subordinates in Relation to Their Men. The in. 
dividual' subordinates should study their men indivi- 
dually and classify them for treatment according to 
their peculiar tendencies and capacities. Their main 
duty would be to inspire a co-operative spirit amongst 
the workers by uniformly fair and sympathetic treat- 
ment to all. The business atmosphere and relation- 
ships need not be harsh, but may be friendly and yet 
not too familiar. Orders for work should not be 
passed as commands but as requests in a polite and 
effective manner. “We shall put this in hand im- 
mediately,” or “Come, we* shall get this thing through 
in time,” are sure to evoke better response than 
“Start fvith this work at once,” or “You must finish 
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it soon.” All instructions accompanying orders must 
be given in a clear.cut language so as not to leave any 
chance for misunderstanding* A vital thing to ensure 
is that once an order is given, it is duly carried out 
as instructed. Any laxity or indulgence, if shown in 
this respect, will create sluggishness in others and 
will mar the group>discipline. Mistakes or lapses 
should, however, be pointed out in a calm and digni. 
fied spirit. The employees should be made t(5 under, 
stand that they conform to the rules and regulations 
as laid down, as they are* in the general interest of 
the organisation as a whole. Attention should be 
called to omission and mistakes not in the presence 
of others, but the delinquent may *be sent for in the 
office and may be gently pointed out the nature of 
his mistake, , Under no circumstance should deliber- 
ate insubordination, neglect or disregard of rules be 
tolerated, and the offender must be promptly and 
strictly dealt with. Threats or warnings of discharge, 
suspension or lowering in grade, should never be 
given unless they are meant to be carried out, as 
otherwise they will fail to have the desired effect. 

Foreman as a Disciplinarian. As the foreman or 
supervisor happens to be in direct contact with the 
workers the whole time, it cannot be denied that by 
his own considerate and just behaviour towards 
workers and his attitude to his task, he not only 
sets a good example of personal efficiency and dis- 
cipline, but practically creates the atmosphere in 
which the operatives work. As a supervisor and 
disciplinarian, his main attention would be directed 
to the getting of the maximum output by a close 
co-ordination of the activities of his men coupled 
with strict supervision to secure the requisite quality 
at economic costs. Economic production depends 
as much on skilled supervision as on the ability of 
the foreman to inspire his men with a spirit of team- 
work, discipline and enthusiasm to work for the 
common good. He is the one person so peculiarly 
situated as to hold the balance between the manage- 
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tnent and the men in regard to the constant clashes 
of interests which frequently arise. 

His first duty is, no doubt, to see that he is fair 
and loyal to his employers, but he is equally responsi< 
ble to see to the interests of his men, and must not 
shirk from standing up for their legitimate rights and 
grievances when occasions arise. To achieve disci, 
pline, he must take a conscientious and intelligent 
interest in his work and handle his men smoothly 
with tact and tolerance. Fair dealings, courtesy and 
encouragement would inspire oonfidence and respect, 
whereas ‘bossing” and harsh measures would create 
bitterness He must also strive to sedure economic 
production and must scrupulously guard against and 
prevent all avoidable waste of materials, supplies, 
power, light and heat. He will benefit himself and 
his section considerably by co operating whole-heart- 
edly in the training of the new entrants and by pla- 
cing his experience at the disposal of the Training 
Department. He must be good at sizing up his men 
and deal with each according to his individual tenden- 
cy and temperament As he will have to deal with a 
multiplicity of traits, habits and aptitudes, he must 
know how to handle them individually by a genuine 
attempt at studying the minds of those over whom 
he is placed. Whereas he would need to be lenient 
and persuasive to some, he will have to be sharp and 
stern towards others. He should not, however, be 
mote severe or excessively harsh than the occasion 
calls for. He must be imbued with a sense of human 
sympathy and understanding for persons with less and 
skill and slower mental aptitude than himself He 
must understand that the spirit and discipline of his 
shop cannot be better than what he can set by his own 
conduct. He must not be unfairly critical, or unduly 
assertive, or suspicious. While he must abstain from 
giving any cause for friction, discontent or irritation, 
he must never tolerate inefficiency or breach of dis- 
cipline. 
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It must be clear from the above as to what vital 
part a foreman or supervisor plays in inspiring good 
performance and sound discipline, and what a serious 
risk it is to place men in such positions in a loose 
and desultory fashion without due enquiry into their 
merits. Our works managers have hardly realised 
the vital fact that a foreman can make or mar the 
factory discipline for it cannot be denied that an 
untrained, unsuitable or inefficient individual, 4f given 
the post, would disrupt the efficacy of any welLinten. 
tioned organisation and management. 

Works Rules and Regulations. Works Rules and 
Regulations must be just, unbiassed and uniform in 
their application to all. There is no doubt that time 
lost through late-coming, broken time, and absence 
due to ilLheakh or other reasons, as also the insolent 
and pugnacious behaviour, or wilful insubordination 
or misconduct, constitute a formidable problem, and 
in no case should a direct violation of any recognized 
rule be tolerated* First mistakes should never be cri. 
ticised sharply or too severely. Cases of repeated 
offence must, however, be dealt with severely, as 
otherwise any leniency shown will act adversely on 
the disciplinary behaviour of the group and spoil 
team work. Where warnings and fines have failed 
to bring about the desired result, drastic measures 
may have to be resorted to by way of suspension of 
work, forfeiture of certain privileges, or loss of seni. 
ority. The severe penalty of dismissal should be in. 
flicted only where other methods of persuasion and 
punishment have failed to bring the recalcitrant to a 
sense of his duty. 

The Works Rules and Regulations, which relate 
to the conduct of the employees in their day.to.day 
afiairs of the works, must form the basis 'of their em. 
ployment, and are expected to be strictly observed by 
all those for whom they are meant. They lay down 
in general terms tf^ principal duties of employees as 
to the regular attendance and time-keeping, careful 
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use of materials, tools and plant they handle, and 
their behaviour to their co-workers and superiors. 
They also specify the fines and other penalties to 
which any delinquent would be liable, and provide 
for a reasonable period of notice to be given by the 
worker on his wishing to leave the service, or in case 
the management would choose to dismiss him. 
Fines and other forms of penalties relate generally to 
the following : (i) absenteeism without leave or on 
frivolous plea of illness; ("ii) persistent Iate,coming, 
or leaving the works before time without permission; 
(iii) loitering during work hours ;iiv) neglect of 
sanitary rules or safety precautions; (v) spoilage of 
materials or tools through neglect ; (vi) dis. 
obedience of orders, or inattention to ins, 
tructions or warnings from recognized authority ; 
(vii^ wilfully wasting or misappropriating materials; 
or damaging any property such as tools, machines 
and appliances belonging to the concern ; (viii) deli, 
berate breach of any of the Works Rules or Depart, 
mental Regulations ; (ix) any act of wilful miscon- 
duct, such as threatening, insulting or using im, 
proper language, or combining with others in insti- 
gating strikes or stoppage of work. 

To serve as a check on indiscipline and wrong 
attitude to work, a good plan would be to maintain 
a Record Card for each employee, and to enter 
therein at the end of each year his performance and 
delinquencies. This will serve as a guide when 
questions of bonus, promotion, seniority or special 
privileges come up for consideration. On leaving 
his employment, the Card should be handed over to 
the worker with an endorsement as to his general 
conduct and character, and the cause of his leaving 
or discharge. It is desirable that all our industrial 
organizations should form themselves into an asso, 
ciation and make It a strict rule that such a Card 
from the former employers should be presented on 
application for a new job. 
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Psychological Approach to Labour Discipline^ Em- 
ployment is not an impersonal and soul less affair so 
that the human element may be handled in a reck, 
less fashion without any consideration or respect 
for the ordinary needs and wishes of the individuals. 
The wage-earners are not to be ’ regarded as mere 
machines from which maximum output is obtained 
at the least cost and which are scrapped when they 
are worked out. On the contrary, the fiffective 
service, discipline and loyalty of any set of employees 
would be considerably enhanced by giving them the 
best possible human • treatment and making them 
feel as useful and indissoluble parts of the organU 
zation as a whole. In order to engeitder a spirit of 
willingness to work and a real desire towards co- 
operation, thfre must be created in the employees 
feelings of underlying satisfaction and most cordial 
relations with the management by a gentle, just and 
persuasive type of leadership. A study of Industrial 
Psychology would be of inestimable help in a 
thorough understanding of the technique of human 
analysis. 

Psychology has proved indisputably that the 
troubles within the industrial family ordinarily arise 
from maladjustments in the relations between the 
management and the men, between the men and 
their jobs, and between the jobs and the working and 
environmental conditions in which the* work is 
performed. Abnormal absence, irregular attendance, 
lack of interest in the jobs, deliberate misuse of tools 
and machines, waste of materials and time, poor 
workmanship, indiscipline and high labour turnover 
result mainly from faulty methods of recruitment, 
selection and placement, on the one hand, and 
absence of incentives, equitable working conditions 
and just and persuasive treatment, on the other. The 
immense psychological importance of desirable con. 
ditions of work, reasonable working hours, healthy 
and cheerful environments, fair and adequate pay, 
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and uniformly just and considerate treatment have 
yet to be understood by our employers. 

It is a serious mistake on the part of our indus. 
trial management to imagine that their responsibility 
in regard to the health and well-being of the factory 
workers begins and ends with the faithful observance 
of the Factries Act and Public Health, Safety and 
other Regulations. Their constant efforts in the all- 
round betterment of their workers’ lot must reach far 
beyond these legal requirements. There must be a 
persistently genuine and well-meaning attempt on 
their part to determine by careful investigation and 
weed out all conditions within and without the fac. 
tory which adversely affect the mental and physical 
state of the worker and obstruct regular accomplish- 
ment, if efficiency and good discipline are to take 
their rightful place in our industrial activities. It is 
this conception of appreciating the enormous im- 
portance of the individual worker and his mental and 
physical attitude towards his task which has helped 
considerably in developing industrial welfare work as 
a further incentive to increased efficiency. 

Measures That Call for Urgent Attention. The 
above brief survey suggests the directions which require 
urgent attention. We must first wipe out the curse 
of illiteracy. Education will produce an out-and-put 
better type of worker — one with character, ability and 
a teal desire towards service... There is need of insti- 
tuting schemes to encourage thrift and savings habit 
e.g. by means of savings accounts, mutual benefit 
schemes, insurance, or home ownership on instalment 
basis- Measures should also be introduced to ensure 
to workers security in old age, sickness, accidents or 
permanent incapacity. We must also free our 
industrial workers from the undesirable domineering 
influence of jobbers, mistries or mucadams who 
play the triple part of* intermediaries in filling 
up vacancies, of money-lenders, and also of 
Strike leaders on occasions. We must stop the 
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the open abuse of their positions by the executives 
and foremen in introducing their friends and relatives 
in their own sections regardless of their ability. The 
handling of labour can best be left to the Employ, 
ment Department. We need to intro'^uce Vocation, 
al Guidance and Psychological Tests for all applicants 
in our factories, in order to measure their intellectual 
abilities, their physical fitness, and the required skill 
and capacity to do particular types of work. We 
must also determine, after careful investigation, the 
amount of work in the various industrial pursuits 
beyond which the operative should not be allowed 
to exert himself during each working day. Where 
the nature of work can be split up and measured in 
terms of definite productive units, we must introduce 
the system ct payment by results, i.e , the Piece.work 
Basis We must stop the exploitation of labour at 
starvation wage by prescribing a minimum level in 
each industry within certain well.defined areas. 
House conditions also require immediate attention. 
Where the factory is located in out. of. the. way places., 
far from the workers’ living quarters, and there is no 
available means of transport, facilities should be 
provided for transport to and from the works. A 
system that has proved highly successful in enlisting 
the confidence of the workers in the good intentions 
of the management is to carry out all the activities 
in relation to labour by means of Works Committees 
consisting of executives and the representatives 
chosen by the workers from the different sections of 
the works. Industrial Welfare, which has received 
scant attention on the part of our employers, should 
also be given immediate attention. 

I here is an urgent need of training our works 
managers and supervisors to ensure effective and 
sympathetic handling of men. Very little has been 
done so far to create in them the proper mental out- 
look and attitude which their position demands. It 
is to be regretted that recognition of good work and 
the recognition of the dignity of work are scarcely to 
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be found in our executives and subordinates. Our 
shop.superintendents, supervisors and foremen must 
be asked to mend their ways. They must cease to 
treat labour as 'a commodity and the worker as a 
machine, and try to put a little human touch in all 
their industrial activities. It is the disregard of 
industrial workers as live and feeling human beings 
by rhose in management that is chiefly responsible 
for an appalling amount of miseries resulting from 
indiscipline and constant labour unrests. 

We can ill. afford to ignore that our masses have 
awakened to a full sense oV the disabilities and 
indignities they have suffe.ed in the past, and it is 
high time our progressive employers and industrial 
leaders bestirred themselves to repair the obvious 
wrongs and make good the omissions ‘by formulat. 
ing policies for the alLround betterment and well, 
being of those who toil and sweat for them. It 
will equally be in the interest of our national pros, 
perity if our labour leaders, while securing for the 
workers a higher standard of living and seeking to 
redress their genuine grievances, infused in them a 
spirit of service and discipline, and refrained from 
wrongly instigating them to strike work on the 
most flimsy and indefensible grounds. 

While it is a fashion to brand our workers as 
ignorant, inefHcienc, and undisciplined, it may safely 
be asserted that constant instances of indiscipline, 
labour conflict and a large labour turnover can justly 
be regarded to be the index of bad management. 
The present state of indiscipline in our factories 
and meagre approach to efficiency are mainly attri, 
butable to the lack of sympathetic study and know, 
ledge in the right methods of dealing with the day, 
to,day human affairs in Industry. 

Mass Indiscipline, Th(; constant differences and 
disputes in employment relations^often resulting in 
epidemics of strikes, lock outs and other forms of 
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industrial unrest are admittedly one of the major 
problems of modern industry. The task of making 
a proper diagnosis of this disease and finding an 
effective remedy has become a dominant function 
of industrial leaders and States all the world over. 
The employers and those who think with them are 
often quick to attribute such discontent and strife 
to the ignorance, inefficiency and the inherent 
obstinacy, suspicion and hatred of the wage-earners 
and their leaders towards them. The employees, 
on the other hand, are not slow always to blame 
the management for tfte spirit of exploitation and 
selfish and inhuman motives wihcdi have guided all 
their activities in the past. 

There are, no doubt, faults to be found on both 
the sides. Oh the one hand, our employers have 
yet clung tenaciously to their inborn belief in the 
master and servant relationship, have persistently 
refused to surrender their self, acquired rights and 
privileges of the master class, and have failed to 
adjust their ways and bring them on a line with the 
rapidly changing economic and social outlook of the 
wage earners On the other hand, as a result of 
continued ill-treatment, absolute negation of ameni- 
ties and incentives, and a callous disregard to- 
wards any measures tending to the general upliftment 
of the wage.earners, the latter hnve always expressed 
their ilLwill, distrust and resentment towards those 
in management. They have persistently refused to 
submit to disciplinary measures and to listen to 
reason, and have often shown unwillingness to think 
and act in terms of mutual interests. At times 
they have tried to exploit situations most favourable 
to themselves in pressing their unreasonable and 
untenable demands to the utter disregard of the 
economic conditions of industry and trade and the 
disastrous effects such cl^ms would have on the 
community at large. In not a few cases, the strife 
is mainly attributable to their abject surrender to 
incompetent, corrupt and selfish leadership. • 
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It seems there will be no real solution of indus- 
trial unrest and no industrial peace, unless each side 
is taught to equitably balance and respect the 
viewpoints and reelings of the other from a true 
realisation of each other’s place in the world of 
industry. Such a bent of mind can only be created 
by inculcating in our youths a spirit of tolerance, 
mutual compromise and respect at an early age of 
impression. Towards the attainment of this object, 
it is hereby suggested that a compulsory study of 
"Character and Personality”, “True Citizenship”, 
“True Leadership”, and “Eir.ployment Relations”, 
be introduced in our high schools and colleges, in 
place of such other subjects as may not be so vitally 
important in afterdife. These students when they 
come out in life as citizens —either as employers or 
employees — would make an invaluable contribu- 
tion to improved industrial and employment rela. 
tions. 

It will be idle to suggest that this knowledge 
of human relations will do away for all time with 
all the industrial differences and strifes. It will, 
however, positively serve to bring under measur. 
able limits and control all inequitable and stern 
methods of approach to human affairs in industry 
by the employers, on the one hand, and the constant 
breach of discipline, questionable habits and tenden 
cies, and the unceasing and illogical demands on 
the part of the employees, on the other. It must 
undoubtedly result in most beneficial and far reach- 
ing effects on the stability of industry and the 
consequent uninterrupted progress of our country. 

Conclusion. In the interest of labour discipline 
and efficiency, we sorely need to reconstruct the 
entire fabric of our industrial functioning on more 
rational basis. We must develop adequate sources 
of labour supply and belter methods of recruiting 
and selection of industrial labour, devise right type 
of general education and training in manufacturing 
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technique, and introduce effective and generous 
policies for the welfare and welLbeing of our wage, 
earners. We need a scientific analysis of jobs and 
occupations, and a better method of job assignment 
so as to avoid misfits and prevent dissatisfaction, 
incompetence and indiscipline. We need to intro, 
duce equitable wage scales, desirable and healthy 
conditions of work and recreation, and initiate 
measures for the economic security of labour. We 
need better facilities fpr vocational training and 
fair promotional schemes in all our industrial organi. 
sations. • 

Our industrial management need to be convinced 
that every individual worker possesses immeasurable 
potentialities for co.operation as well as non.co. 
operation, and that their own methods of under, 
standing and control of the human element must 
ultimately influence the attitude of the worker one 
way or the other. With a full recognition of the 
importance of habit in employment relations, our 
progressive educationists and employers of industry 
would do well to study the human mind in its 
relation to the attributes and traits which are mani* 
fested in the behaviour of the individual and his 
response to environmental conditions and incentives 
and the resultant data in reorganising and reconstruct, 
ing the human conduct towards a more intelligent 
use of reason and intellect. Our workers us6d to be 
persistently explained with live sympathy and fact 
that the incidence of unemployment always rests 
heavily on those who are insufficient and unskilled, 
and it is therefore, in their own interests to cease 
all lax and objectionable habits, to utilise all avail, 
able opportunities of training and advancement to 
best advantage, and to develop skill, discipline and 
efficiency by a conscientious devotion to work. 
Their past experiences and tendencies are thus 
capable of being reformed and reshaped into more 
attentive, reasoned and disciplined inclinations 
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towards their jobs and fellowworkers by the develop, 
ment of a spirit of co.operation, genuine interest 
and pride in wprk. The task is no doubt stupend. 
ous, but given goodwill, sincerity of purpose and 
earnestness, it is not incapable of realisation. 

It is impossible to ignore the fact that well-disci, 
plined and peaceful industrial relationships are the 
product not of legal compulsion, but rather of volun* 
tary determination among human beings to co.operate 
with one another. We may' legislate to the end of 
time but we shall always remain in search for har. 
monious human relations until we have developed a 
spirit of tolerance, mutual compromise and a sincere 
desire to respect the feelings and needs of others in 
the day.to.day affairs of business. N^ithout this 
spirit of good faith and amicability towards all with 
whom we come in contact, all the social, economic 
and labour laws of men will fail to bring us to a true 
realisation of discipline and service. 

In the true interest of labour discipline, the 
problems that call for an urgent solution are a more 
equitable distribution of wealth at its source, and a 
mote human and just treatment to ail who work for 
industry irrespective of their ranks 



CHAPTER XVIll 

TECHNICAL TRAINING IN INDIA AND 
ITS FUTURE 

B;y L N. Birla 

A great upheaval is afoot today in India and we 
have just been granted & status of an independent 
country. We look ah^ad to bettering the conditions 
of our masses by giving them better food, better 
clothing, better housing, better* education, better 
sanitary conditions and by providing health resorts 
to improve their health All this would mean a 
tremendous aemand for adequate and qualified per« 
sonnel in which we are most deficient. Although 
we are in the midst of a machine age, the human 
element still continues to play a very great part. 
Any task, however large or small, can never be 
accomplished unless there is a proper personnel to 
man it. 

Though it is difficult to envisage future plans it 
is certain that there is going to be a very great change 
in the economic development of India. Under the 
future constitution, as it appears today, all forms of 
economic planning are going to be provincial* subjects ; 
though it may be a pious hope, the autonomous 
provinces which also have residuary powers may be 
expected to increase rapidly their productive capa^ 
city. Inter.provincial competition may lead to 
greater activity and may accelerate the pace of 
industrialisation. 

Every kind of industrial undertaking needs 
managerial, supervisory staff and skilled and semi« 
skilled workers. Though the last two, that is, 
skilled and semi«skilled workers for certain industries 
are available, it is very difficult to get proper trained 
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supervisory staff. The reason for such a serious 
shortage in India has been, firstly, the great apathy 
of the Government and, secondly, lack of Indian 
controlled industrial concerns. The industrial enter, 
prises usually encouraged here have been such as 
would not clash with the British manufactures ; and 
even then the foreign firms did not take any interest 
in training up local men but imported all of their 
superior staff from abroad. The Government wedded 
to laissez faire did not pay any attention to nor took 
any initiative in the matter. Though it was some, 
time in 1880 that a resolution was issued by the 
Government of India calling upon the Provincial 
Governments to take action to extend educational 
facilities for industrial and vocational training, 
nothing practical came out of it. However, a number 
of technical scholarships were provided for students 
for technical training in foreign countries. This system 
had many drawbacks which limited seriously the 
practical utility of the scholarships. Firstly, the candi, 
dates selected were unsuitable. Secondly, the Indian 
students experienced very great difficulties in getting 
real practical knowledge in regard to technique and 
organisation of industries abroad ; and in spite of 
these drawbacks even those few students who return, 
ed to India were not assured of suitable employment 
because of lack of industries in India. 

The World War I brought the question of techni, 
cal training to the forefront. An Industrial Com, 
mission was appointed in 1916 which made very 
valuable recommendations. These included pro. 
vision for training of men for organised industries 
which embraced both manipulative industries such 
as mechanical engineering, and non.manipulative 
industries such as the manufacture of chemicals. They 
also suggested establishment of craft schools for the 
benefit of cottage industries. The training of fore, 
men in the works themselves with theoretical classes 
to be attached to the factories was also recommended. 
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For operative industries technological schools were 
recommended to be opened and for practical experi^ 
ence it was suggested that arrangements be made in 
the factories. The Commission also recommended 
establishment of two Imperial Colleges, one for the 
highest grade teaching of engineering and the other 
for metallurgy and mineral technology. But unfor. 
tunately, most of these recommendations were filed 
away in the archives of the Government. In 1919 
education was transferred ‘to the provinces and it 
became a provincial subject. Within this time the 
cotton industry in spije of keen competition with 
Lancashire had come to be established in India. The 
Government also had realised thd necessity of giving 
a small half.hearted protection against unhealthy 
competition ^om the Lancashire mills. Bombay had 
become a centre of this industry. Although suitable 
facilities for the training of staff or of skilled workers 
were not provided for by the Government, the 
industry itself created a scope for large number of 
technicians to gain practical experience by working 
in the factories. Bombay Presidency was progressing 
towards greater industrialisation. Although Bengal 
was also not behind in industrialisation, its main 
industry, i. e. the jute industry, was mainly controlled 
by the European interests who had no interest in the 
training of the local personnel. 

So about 1919 or 1920 Commissions were set up 
by the two Provincial Governments, viZ; by the 
Government of Bengal and the Government of 
Bombay, to make recommendations on industrial 
education in their respective provinces. The Bengal 
Commission, known as Sadler Commission, made a 
report in February 1921. The Commission ap- 
pointed by the Government of Bombay also 
submitted their report in 1921 and recommen- 
ded establishment of apprentice schools at 
tached to large workshops and factories to 
train 600 studehts. But even these halting 
tneasutes could not be worked by the Prpvincial 
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Governments. Thus the original need of our 
economic life remained almost entirely unsatisfied 
and lack of technical training imposed a heavy drag 
on our industries. Foreign technicians were 
imported at high cost involving the country in heavy 
expenditure. 

In 1931-32, out of the total expenditure on 
education of 27.18 crores, only 81 lacs were spent on 
professional colleges and even this suffered a cut in 
1936-37. Although some arrangement by the Central 
Sl the Provincial Governmeifts was made in the shape 
of schools and research institutions, still the facility 
granted for proper and adequate training was greatly 
lacking. At this time the following few institutions 
had come to be established: the Central Government 
institutions were the Indian Schools of Mining, at 
Dhanbad, Indian Lac Research Institution at 
Ranchi, and Imperial Institute of Sugar Techno- 
logy at Cawnpore. 

The Provincial Government’s institutions were 
mainly concerned with the mechanical and civil 
engineering schools established at Madras, Lahore, 
Roorkee, Sibpur, Patna and Poona. But an idea may 
be formed of the inadequacy of the arrangements at 
these schools from the fact that in two of the engi- 
neering colleges in Madras and Poona admission in 
mining and engineering course was restricted to 25 
students , only. In 1 932, the total enrolment in the 
engineering colleges in the whole of British India 
excluding Burma was only about 2,100. In 1937, 
there was a small increase and some 70 more students 
got the benefit of such training. From the Indian 
School of Mining at Dhanbad in 1932-36, only 43 
students secured a diploma in mining engineering, 
39 a certificate in coal mining and 12 a diploma in 
geology. 

Thus when World ^ar II came, we found 
ourselves not at all ready to cope with the colossal 
effort to provide sinews of war .machinery, munitions, 
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equipments, roads, bridges etc. on a scale that we 
had never produced before. We neither had the 
resources of industrialisation to h^lp us with tools 
and plant and machinery of the right type nor did 
we have enough engineers, skilled and semi-skilled 
workers to help us to produce all that was 
necessary. This dearth could not readily be 
made good, for each depended upon th^ other. 
Thus the programme of planning assumed a 
very great importance .and special measures were 
found necessary to train rapidly a large number 
of workers of different types of skill. The Govern, 
ment of India for once were obliged to give up their 
age,long lethargy, and in January 1942 they opened 
the first training centre, the Craik Institute at Lahore, 
with a training capacity of 70 trainees. The ball was 
set rolling and at the end of the year 291 centres had 
come into existence with a training capacity of 
24,277. Training facilities were further increased 
when in 1942, 95 new centres were founded and train, 
ing capacities of the existing centres were further 
enlarged. At the end of 1942, there was a capacity 
of giving training for 45,000 trainees. The scheme 
originally was devised to solve the difficulty faced by 
the dearth of technical personnel for the army. 
Therefore, when in early 1943 it was realised that 
needs of the army were not so urgent and when this 
argument was further enforced by the financial consi, 
derations, a policy of consolidation and improvement 
was enunciated and carried on till the number of 
training centres had been reduced from 400 to 170. 
With the reduction in the number of training centres 
their capacity had fallen from 45,000 to 32,000. Mean 
while, the ordnance factories had been conducting a 
training scheme of their own. The number of trainees 
under this scheme was regulated by the demands made 
by the factories. Facilities were afforded there mainly 
for (a) supervisor trainees for whom the minimum 
educational qualification was Inter. Science or know, 
ledge of workshop practice, (b) training of. skilled 
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workmen whose purpose was to train men already in 
factories for more difficult production work. In 
order to meet the requirements of the civil industry 
with skilled men and tool makers, a separate scheme 
was prepared early in 1943 in consultation with the 
Indian Engineering Association. Under this scheme 
carefully selected tool makers and fitters who had 
passed their trade test from the technical training 
centres ‘were to be allotted to firms engaged in civil 
industry. The most interesting scheme, however, was 
the Bevin Training Scheme enunciated in November 
1940 by Mr. Bevin, the then 'Minister of Labour in 
Britain, with a view to accelerate munition produc. 
tion in India. This scheme was meant specially for 
the working classes. Recruitments were to be made 
preferably from among men of engineering trades and 
from among students of technical institutions. But 
the number to be selected from the later group was 
restricted to ten percent of the total. It was for the 
first time that such an arrangement was made to 
enable the Indian artisans to get higher technical 
training in U. K. Still they could not reach the 
same level of efficiency as their European compeers. 
The trainees had the opportunity of undergoing a 
period of training which did not extend beyond 
eight months and they had to learn all that was 
normally learnt in nearly three years. The com- 
bined effect of the work of all these schemes was 
undoubtedly that India came to possess a number 
of skilled and semi.skilled workers. But still it was 
neither adequate nor those passed out could acquire 
enough proficiency to satisfy the country’s need. 
Moreover, all these training schemes were conceived 
in the context of wartime needs and further train- 
ing would be necessary to fit them for industriali. 
sation in peacetime India, it was, again, training 
in only one line of the engineering side. When we 
want to expand in India all kinds of industries, it 
would be very necessary to hav^ trained men not 
only in ^ mec^nical engineering but in other kinds 
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of engineering and chemical manufacturing which 
are essential to the requirements of the country. 

The need of the country which will grow every, 
day can no longer be postponed if our expectations 
about country’s industrialisation are not to end in 
frustration. Although in the future constitution 
this will be a provincial subject, still unless the 
provinces combine and make consolidated effort for 
the training of the personnel we shall not make much 
progress. During the period of five years, about 
one lakh of men passed through all these training 
centres. But if we compare this figure with the 
various training organisations in -U.S.S.R , we shall 
find that within three years the latter had turned 
out about one and a half million capable men who 
worked enorinously and satisfactorily in the various 
branches of production to which they were sent. 
In the first five-year plan Russia made a provision 
for training one lakh students possessing university 
education and equipped them with the knowledge 
of technology and constructional work. They 
soon realised, however, that their dependence on 
foreign technicians was not very safe or profitable. 
Accordingly in the second five-year plan, provision 
was made for two lakh specialists possessing uni- 
versity education and 4,20,000 specialists from the 
middle technical schools for the service of industry, 
transportation and rural economy. 

In U. S. A. training arrangements have been 
made on such a vast scale that admission to these 
institutions is open to and availed of by students 
from other countries as well. According to Prof. 
Hill, who visited India in 1944, there was no insti. 
tute even in the U. K. comparable in magnitude, in 
the quality of equipments and in excellence of 
teaching and research work with the Massachusetts 
Institution of Technical ‘Training at Cambridge, 
Mass., or indeed with several other institutions in 
U.S.A. 
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In the United Kingdom there is a system of 
apprenticeship whereby raw men join as apprentices 
in workshop and (ise to become fulLfledged engineers 
by working under actual factory conditions. Re, 
cently a new Education Act has also been passed and 
arrangements would be made to provide ample scope 
for technical education according to the needs of 
that country. 

In India, we are still busy only with committees. 
Advisory committees on cechnical training and 
higher technical institutions to be established in 
India were appointed sometime ago. The com. 
mittee on the development of higher technical 
institutions has issued as yet only an interim report. 
They have suggested establishment of four higher 
technical institutions in the four corners of India, 
i.e., one in the north, one in the east, one in the 
south and one in the west. There is no doubt 
that these four institutions will do a very useful 
work as far as the scheme goes. But it is doubtful 
how far they will materialise. In the first place, 
industrial training has become a provincial subject : 
we do not know whether these institutions would 
at all be established. Secondly, it appears from the 
interim report that these institutions will impart 
only theoretical training. The honours degree in a 
technical subject like engineering is not worth very 
much in actual practice. It is very necessary, if we 
want to give proper training, to acquaint students 
with the actual factory conditions and they should 
be made to work in a factory for some time before 
obtaining their diploma not as a superfluous member 
deputed by a technical college but as an actual inem- 
ber of the staff. This could be possible only if 
technical colleges or schools have arrangements, with 
the factories. It is also possible in some cases to 
establish training centres attached to different in. 
dustries in different areas. For instance, a metallur, 
gical and steel research institution can be attached to 
one of vhe steel factories operating in India and it 
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could be even possible to make the steel factories 
in India to contribute a part of the expenses of 
this institution. Similarly, not only one such 
school as is functioning at Dhatibad but several 
schools of this kind should be established throughout 
India in centre of mining areas where by arrange, 
ment with mine holders practical training could 
be given side by side with the theoretical training. 
Moreover, it is not only that we need arrangement 
for higher technical training, but we need some 
arrangement to be made for training of junior staff, 
training of foremen, skilled and un skilled workers 
also. The mining school should tprn out not only 
mining engineers, but even mistries trained in the 
use of mechanical devices to work the mines to super, 
vise the underground workers. Recently efforts have 
been made in this direction by the Birla Education 
Trust by establishing a Technological Institute of 
Textiles at Bhiwani for training of not only the 
supervisory staff but also foremen and skilled workers 
for the use of textile mills in India. 

We should plan the things in future India in such 
a way that the practical training side is looked after 
by the industries themselves, while for the theoretical 
side efficient schools are established where students 
in addition to learning the theory should also be 
given elementary knowledge of commercis^l side of 
that particular trade. It has been noticed that even 
the foreign technicians whom we get from abroad 
are devoid absolutely of commercial knowledge. As 
technicians they are very good indeed. Simulta^ 
neously with their technical knowledge if they are 
acquainted with the commercial side of the trade 
also they will be an acquisition to the factory for 
which they would work. Therefore, in India we 
should arrange for this additional knowledge for the 
students should also be giVen a training in adminis, 
tration. For this \)urpose when the student goes 
to the factory for practical training he should be 
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placed in the office for some time to deal with the 
administrative side. It will prove very helpful to 
the student wheqi he comes to get a position of trust 
in the industry. Industrialists should also be invited 
to work on the management committee of the 
technical institutions. Without the cooperation of 
the industry and without actually knowing what 
their requirements are, these training institutions 
would not prove very successful. It is necessary 'to 
have technological institutions for every kind of 
industry we want to establish. It may not be neces- 
sary to have separate institutibns for separate indus. 
tries. For higher technical training one institution 
may deal with more than one subject having arrange, 
ment for practical training at different factories. 

In case of industries which are n&n.existent in 
India we should make arrangement with foreign 
countries where we could send our students for 
training. The selection of students for foreign 
training must be made in consultation with the 
industry. For instance, there may be appointed a 
committee by the trade and industry and only those 
students who are selected by that committee should 
be sent for foreign training. Proper arrangement 
will have to be made in foreign countries also so 
that the students who go there may not simply 
waste their time. In the past the students who 
went abroad for training could not achieve much as 
there was nobody to guide them and to supervise 
the work they were putting up there. For this 
purpose it will be advisable that there should be 
special technical officers attached with our Trade 
Commissioners abroad whose responsibility should 
be to keep a watch on the students sent to that 
particular country. 

Thus it will be only through right planning that 
after some time we can hope to gather a team of 
technicians for our need.* 

***1 am grateful to the members of the staff and Dr 1 okanathan of the 
iattam fo*’ the figures which I have used in this article.— L.N, Birla 
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PROBLEM OF HOURS OF. WORK IN 
INDIAN FACTORIES 

By J. Dalmia 

. For the first time in the history of India, work, 
ing hours of labour in Indian factories Were regu- 
lated in the year 1881 by legislation, which was 
later amended in 189 L* Then it was repealed and 
a new Act was made in 1911. It was again amended 
in 1922, After this, in the light* of the recommen. 
dations of the Royal Commission on Labour in 
India, a comprehensive Factories Act, 1934, was 
passed in which minor amendments were made 
from time to time. A further amendment was 
recently made in this Act making reduction in the 
working hours. The table given on pp. -334 335 
gives an idea of improvements made from time to 
time. 

In the Act of 1881, 4 holidays in a month were 
provided only for children, and in the Act of 1891, 
weekly holiday was specified for all, which is being 
continued even now. 

Provincial Governments are authorised to grant 
exemption from the limit of working ’ hours in 
certain cases on the conditions as they think fit, 
which power has been exercised by the Provincial 
Governments partly due to competition from the 
adjoining Native States and partly due to necessities 
according to their opinion. 

Hardship on labour due to working hours is 
caused in two manners, i. e. fl) physical exertion 
and (2) absence from the home for the purpose of 
employment. No person* in the interests of the 
nation, should normally be put to physical exertion 
beyond a limit such that his health starts deteriorating 
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year 1881 

1 

Year 1^9l 

Year 1911 

1. Age of child- 

r 

Between 
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No change 
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9 and 14 
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Do 
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( 
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Do 

Do 
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fmale) 





7m Hours of work 

Do 

11 liourti a 

11 hours a 

for adults 


day tel ween 

day between 

(female) 


5 a m. and 8 

5-< 0 a rn. A 



p in. 

7 p in. 


due to that reason ; and his absence from home for 
employment should be within such limits that he 
can reasonably look after his household affairs and 
his family members and devote some time for his 
physical and mental recreation and social welfare. 

Previously no adequate provision was made by 
Law, The present Law provides some such regula 
tions. The latest amendment of Section 38 specifies 
that the total spread-over of the working hours for 
presence on duty including rest period should not be 
more than lOi hours in perennial factoiies and llj 
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Year 1922 

Year 19.H 

Year 1946 
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hours same as for a 

7 p.m. 

p.in. 

male adult 



hours in seasonal factories. To this will have to be 
added the time of travel required for ioining duty 
and returning home. A worker has to stay away 
from his home for so much of time as is required 
for employment and travel between place of work 
and his home and only the rest of the period of day 
can be utilised by him for his private affairs, personal 
matters and rest etc. This period of absence from 
home is reduced to the extent the total spread.over 
is reduced than specified by statute by reducing (a) 
daily hours of work, without reducing weekly 
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working hours and/or (b) intermediate rest period 
during hours. It is left to the choice of the em. 
ployers and employees to adjust it to suit their 
mutual convenience. Different practices are adopted 
at different places to suit the circumstances. 

For perennial factories, the intermediate rest 
period can be of the duration of maximum to 
A# hours, the limit of daily working hours being 
maximum 9 and minimum 8 and the maximum 
spread-over period being lOJ hours The weekly 
working hours limit for perennial factories being 
48 hours only, if week-end working-day is desired by 
by the workers to be shortened provided it suits the 
circumstances and exigencies of the works permit, 
the best combination shall be 8 hours 40 minutes 
work on each of the 5 week-days and 4 hours 40 
minutes work on week-end day. If the daily 
working hours are kept more than 8^ hours minimum 
one hour’s intermediate test either of one period 
after six hours working or of two periods of half an 
hour each is necessary and, where work is done for 
only 8 hours in a day such rest period may be of 
half an hour only after a maximum working of 5 
hours (see section 37 )• Accordingly, the limit of 
spread-over of hours of work and intermediate rest 
can be shortened. The minimum duration of 
intermediate rest as provided by statute is sufficient 
and convenient for workers who come to work in 
factory from long distances and who need enough 
time to go to and return from factory in travel, as 
in such cases the workers take their meals from 
home along with them and take only light refresh- 
ment during intermediate rest period and they take 
full meals only at their home. While in case of 
workers, who reside within the factory colony 
attached with the factory or at places not far away 
from the factory, they generally go home during 
intermediate rest period and take their mid-day full 
meal and the minimum statutory intermediate rest 
period js not enough for them. Hence it. should be a 
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minimum of ^ to 2 hours. By doing so, their total 
absence from home for employment would not 
exceed that of the workers who* come from long 
distances and hence the inconvenience of this slightly 
wider spread.over would amply compensate in form 
of longer intermediate rest after full meals, which 
from medical point of view, is absolutely necessary. 
Xhere is no doubt that further reduction of one hour 
in their daily working hours would afford gftat relief, 
which without reducing their intermediate rest 
period would decrease^ the spreacLover period and 
will allow them enough time to utilise in their 
private work, recreation etc. But the circumstances 
in the country do not yet appear to be mature for the 
proposal. Unless facilities for education, recreation 
etc. are avaflable, further reduction in working 
hours is not going to benefit the working class 
appreciably. 

In seasonal factories, the daily and weekly working 
limits are 10 hours and 50 hours respectively. Ac. 
cordingly, if 5 days in a week are worked, the daily 
working hours shall be 10 and the minimum inter, 
mediate rest must be 1 hour and the total spread.over 
shall be of 11 hours against a maximum of 11^ 
hours permitted by statute. But in such case, working 
beyond 9 hours a day will have to be paid for at 
overtime wages at twice the normal rato as per 
section 47. If the daily working hours on 5 week 
days are kept at 9 and on the week.end.day at 5, 
and intermediate rest period is not increased beyond 
1 hour being minimum specified by statute, the 
8pread.over on 5 week days small remain 10 hours 
and on 1 week day, it shall be only 5. The third 
alternative may be 8 hours 20 minutes work on each 
of the 6 week days in a week with normal inter, 
mediate rest as prescribed by statute. The necessity 
of increase in intermediate rest period depends 
on circumstances &8 discussed in foregoing para, 
graph. , 

43 * 
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In continuous process factories, 8 hours daily 
working and 56 hours weekly working is permitted 
by statute. The working is arranged in shift cycle 
in such a manner that each worker gets periodical 
rest of continuous 24 hours as prescribed in statute 
which in practice, includes day time from sunrise 
to sunset. Here the spread.over is normally 8 
hours only with required amount of rest. In the 
latest amendment, it is provided that such work of 
more than 48 hours a week is to be paid for at the 
rate of overtime wages which,. is twice the normal 
rate. Continuous process factories are generally 
specialised processes for which trained persons are 
scarce in the country. The day being of 24 hours, 
the shift cycles can consist of either 3 shifts of 8 
hours each or 4 shifts of 6 hours each and all the 

7 days in a week will have to be worked. As the 
circumstances in the country do not yet appear to 
be mature for 42 weekly working hours, the Legis 
latures thought it fit to retain 56 weekly working 
hours for continuous process factories so that they 
may continue the arrangement of the shift cycle of 

8 hours each. But to avoid discrimination with 
^ther workers who will work for 48 hours a week, 
they have provided overtime wages at twice the 
.iormal’ rate for work beyond 48 hours work in a 
week for .such shift workers. 

The working hours, duration of each period work, 
duration of intermediate rest period and spread.over 
should not be same for all types of industries. A 
Commission should be appointed to study the 
factory conditions of each type of industry 
as to how much physical and/or mental exer. 
tion is required to be done in the work and what are 
the atmospheric conditions at different places which 
affect the health of the worker, and they should 
make necessary recommendations for the purpose* 

The tendency of the workers, like that in foreign 
countries, is to have the working hours reduced on the 
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week.ead.day. This is also necessary for recreation 
etc* But some bad elements are likely to misuse the 
facility by being present on half working ^ay and by 
being absent on full working day specially immedi. 
ately after the holiday and thus earning full day 
wages by working half day on week.end.day and 
lose one day wages for a full working day. To avoid 
this difficulty, wages shall have to be fixed on hourly 
basis for such cases. Where daily working 'hours of 
all the working week.days are equal, wages on per 
day basis will not create any difficulty. 

Another controversy has arisen with the insertion 
of Section 35A concerning Compensatory Holidays, 
in the course of the recent Amendment of the 
Factories Ac^t enforced from the 1st of January, 
this year. Prior to this amendment the shift cycle 
arrangement, in all continuous process factories has 
been according to Table No* I of the Schedule 
attached. At some places shift cycle arrangement 
according to Table No. II may also have been in 
use. Both the Tables provide 24 consecutive hours 
rest in each 14 days to each worker as required by 
Factories Rules. Table No. I provides such rest not 
of a complete calendar day, while Table No. II does 
so. According to Table No. II each shift once in 12 
days had to work for 16 hours in one calendar day 
spread.over two periods of 8 hours each with a rest 
interval of 8 hours. This needed overtime* payment 
according to Section 47. 

Since Section 35 A of Compensatory Holidays has 
been introduced, it has become necessary to provide 
the shift workers with 24 consecutive hours rest 
every week instead of each 14 days. To meet with 
this requirement Tables No. Ill and IV have been 
introduced. The executive authorities have not 
yet decided whether such 24 consecutive hours rest, 
to meet with the provision of Section 35A of 
Compensatory Holiday, should necessarily be of a 
calendar day beginning from midnight to midnight 
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or otherwise. If it must necessarily be for a calendar 
day, Table No. IV may serve the purpose, but it is 
not possible to do. so without infringing the Factories 
Rules of most of the Provinces, where 16 hours work 
in one calendar day is not permitted. Even if the 
Factories Rules in all Provinces are amended in a 
manner that 16 hours, work in continuous process 
factories is permitted in 2 periods of 8 hours each 
with a rest interval of 8 hours it would be injurious 
to the workers. They will Ivive to attend the duties, 
first in night time in A shift from midnight to 
morning and then again in the* afternoon after rest 
interval of 8 hours, during which period they have 
to pass a considerable time in taking bath and 
attending other morning duties called upon by nature 
and in arranging their meals etc. and due to the 
day time disturbances they cannot have sound rest 
and sleep to allay the fatigue and make themselves 
fit to attend to work again. If they go to work, 
tired and sleepy, either they will subject themselves 
to some accident with the moving machines or 
spoil the products, in both cases affecting their 
career. 

Hence, the only best course is to adopt shift 
cycle arrangement according to Table 111 and to 
amend the Factories Holiday Rules in such a manner 
that 24 . consecutive hours rest, in case of shift 
workers in continuous process factories is deemed 
to be a holiday within the meaning of Section 
35 A. 



OH AFTER XX. 

EFFICIENCY AND LABOUR IN INDIA 
By David Abraham 

The word ^‘Efficiency** is defined in m£iny ways. 
The dictionaries define “Efficiency** as the science of 
being effective, the po\^er to produce desired results. 
'Efficiency is a very old science. 

It was practised by the 'builders of the tower of 
Babel which existed about 8000 years ago. It is said 
that the builders of this tower had found a very 
efficient system of constructing edifices and they had 
planned this tower to be so high as to reach the 
skies* This efficiency system was possible because 
there was only one language spoken by the builders. 
Thinking that the builders might climb the tower 
of Babel and reach Heaven, God foiled all their plans 
by changing their language. 

India was well known for Efficiency and Industry 
at a time when the West of Europe, the birth place 
of the modern industrial system, was inhabited by 
uncivilised tribes. Says Thornton : ‘ Ere the pyra-'^ 
mids looked down upon thelralley of the Nile, when 
Greece and Italy, those cradles of European civilL 
sation nursed only the tenants of the wilderness, 
India was the seat of wealth and grandeur- A busy 
population had covered the land with the marks 
of industry ; rich crops of the most coveted pro- 
ductions of nature annually rewarded the toil of 
the husbandman. Skilled artisans converted the 
rude products of the soil into fabrics of unrivalled 
delicacy and beauty. Architects and sculptors joined 
in constructing worksj the solidity of which has not, 
in some instancesT, been overcome by the evolution 
of thousands of years.* Professor Weber wrote^ ‘The 
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skill of the Indians in the production of delicate 
woven fabrics in the mixing of colours, the working 
of metals and precious stones and in all manner of 
technical arts has from very early times enjoyed a 
world-wide celebrity.”' 

It is not our purpose in this paper to mention 
the political, social and economic causes which led to 
the decay of industries in India but we would point 
out that it is these causes which led to the deterior* 
ation of the physical and ngiental faculties of the 
industrial workers in India. 

When we compare the industrial worker in 
ancient India with* the one of to.day, we find a 
marked difference. In ancient India, the industrial 
worker was well provided for mentallY, physically 
and spiritually. He was better housed, better 
clothed, better fed, his children were better looked 
after, there was no fear of unemployment, no fear of 
starvation, no oppression of hard taskmasters. 
Under an atmosphere of free will and security, free 
from the worries of feeding his family, he could 
concentrate his utmost on his work. He worked 
not as a hireling, but as a master, proud of his art, 
his job and his employer. And what is the indus- 
trial worker in India to.day? He is under,nourished, 
unhealthy, badly housed, always in debt and unfit 
to bear the strain and stress of industrial life. If we 
examine his daily food we find that he lives mostly 
on cereals as he cannot afford with his scanty wages 
to include vegetables, milk, ghee, eggs and meat in 
his daily diet. ^'Cereals alone cannot produce the 
energy required for his daily strenuous work as they 
contain a large percentage of carbohydrates which 
oxidise very rapidly. ''Sustained Energy” or "Sta- 
mina” as it is commonly called is very necessary for 
heavy manual work and this is generated by proteins, 
minerals, fats and vitamins. The Indian industrial 
worker’s daily food is lacking in these nutrients 

1 P.^. R. Rao, Dtcay of InJion Indailpiot, p. 
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^hich are available in abundance in milk, eggs, 
mutton, fruits and vegetables. 

Exhaustive studies have been made by the 
International Labour Office* the Textile Labour 
Inquiry Committee, Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee, Dr. 
Anwar Iqbal Qureshi, and others of food values, 
the Indian dietary standard requirements, cooking 
rhethods and Indian labour family budgets. The 
conclusions drawn by them are ‘that the Indian wor. 
ker’s dietary is inadequate in its calorific value and 
is ilLbalanced, and that the percentage of expendi, 
ture on such necessaries as foodstuffs, clothing and^ 
fuel constitutes more than half of his total 
expenditure. The bulk of calories in the Indian 
working clasa diet is derived from cereals and pulses— 
on the average 10% of the total calories needed are 
obtained from proteins among the Indian working 
class as compared with 15 to 19% in European diets 
and about 75% on an average from carbohydrates 
as compared with 50% in Western diets. The Indian 
industrial worker of today is an off.spring of past 
history. He is a creature of circumstances and is 
moulded from day to day by our changing political, 
social and economic policies- History shows that 
for the last 300 years the Indian worker has been 
very badly neglected and although Government, 
philanthropists, economists and labour unionists have 
lately come forward to improve his lot, his 
condition remains on the whole unchanged. Ho 
efforts have yet been made to regard thewindian 
industrial worker as an individual and his family as 
a national unit. 

Amongst the organised industries in India the 
textile industry occupies the first position, but the 
workers in this industry are none the better 
in efficiency than their bi^thren in other industries. 

If we ask an owner or an officer of any Indian 
textile mill to explain the cause of inefficiency in his 
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mill, he will immediately say that it is due to the 
inefficient Indian worker. There are several charges 
made against the letter. *Mt is said that the textile 
mill worker is incurably inefficient— -the output of 
his work is considerably less than that of his bre« 
thren in Western countries. He takes no interest 
in the work given to him. He is incapable of 
sustained work. He frequently absents himself from 
work. He wastes a lot of time while on work. 
Discipline is unknown to him. He has very bad 
ways of living and any increase in his wages is 
likely to be spent more in absenting himself from 
'Work than in increasing his standard of living. 
These charges are absolutely true and with such 
workers it is not possible at all to improve the 
Indian Textile Industry. If we study the private 
life of the worker we find that he lives in an over, 
crowded house. His diet is far from satisfactory. 
His dress is less than adequate and he is indebted 
beyond his means. A stage is soon reached in 
his life when he no longer works for himself but for 
his creditors and life becomes a monotony. The 
!' worker ceases to take interest in life and is reckless 
in his behaviour. He finds an escape from his 
hundrum existence by taking to drink and bad 
habits.” 

A personal enquiry made by the writer into the 
family budgets of 100 workers in the cotton mills 
in Sholapur has revealed that almost all these 
workers were hopelessly in debt. “ What will you 
do ”, the writer asked a mill hand while he was 
having this inquiry, “ when the debts which you 
are incurring will become unbearable and when you 
find that you cannot escape from the Pathan and 
the Marwadi ?” The answer was, 1 shall run away 
to Bombay or Ahmedabad This is one of the 
reasons why the Indian worker migrates from one 
industrial town to another so frequently. 

The Indian industrial worker lives for the sake 
of living. There is no future for him at all. In a 
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large percentage of the workers the wages through, 
out their working careers remain more or less the 
same. The son has many a time te start his career 
with a big burden of his father’s debt to pay and his 
large family of children to support and thus the 
wheels of fate continue pounding the worker from 
generation to generation. 

/ * Lack of interest leads to irresponsibility, and ir* 
/responsibility is one of the main causes of absentee- 
ism in Indian industries. The following are some 
of the main reasons foa which the workers remain 
absent. We may classify them as j[a) Environmental 
and (b) Personal. 

(a) Environmental 

(1) GoioK to native place. 

(i) To attend to gnestB and relatives. 

(1. Pood ration work. 

(4) Domeatio quarrels or affairs. 

(6) Postal work. This is nsnally on and after the 

pay day for remitting money orders to native 
places. 

(t>) Marketing. 

(7) Attending as a witness in the court. 

(a) Marriage and Fanerul oeremouies. 

( 9 ) Sickness of family members. 

(b) Personal 

( 1 ) Religions work, Darshans and pilgrimage, 

(2) Illness. 

O) SlnggishnesB, 

(4) Attending wrestling matches and fairs. 

The workers remain absent mostly for environ, 
mental causes. For instance, in Bombay and Ahmed* 
abad where the labour is mostly imported from 
)ther towns in India the absenteeism is much less 
than in Sholapur where the labour i^ mostly locaL 

Local workers have roorp attraction for the home 
and its environment than the Perdeshis or workers 
from other towns and hence they like to stay at 
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home for paltry reasons. If we study the 
environments in which the workers pass their time 
we find that the chawls in which they live are most 
repulsive The rooms are hardly 10 feet by 10 
feet and lack in fresh air and li^ht. Limitation of 
space and high land values are responsible for much 
of the congestion in the large cities. The house rent 
is exorbitant and claims 15 to 25 per cent of the 
total income of the workers. In a place like Bom. 
bay, food alone costs 55 ‘to 65 percent, of the 
workers’ incomes and rent 25 per cent. This leaves 
only 15 per cent, for all his "additional need and 
paying off a heavy burden of debt. In his desperate 
need for economy the worker invites others to share 
his small room. This results in a very serious over- 
crowding. Good houses mean the possibility of 
home life, happiness and health : bad houses spell 
squalour, drink, disease, immorality, crime, and in 
the end demand hospitals, prisons and asylums in 
which we seek to hide away the human derelicts of 
society that are largely the results of society’s own 
neglect.^ Insufficient and bad housing is also one 
of the factors responsible for.industrial unrest. One 
of the greatest evils is the heavy infant mortality 
in slum areas. Lastly the appalling conditions 
of chawl life and absence of privacy have also a 
deterrent effect on those who wish to bring their 
families with them to the towns and have thus in 
general, a very unsettling effect on the stability and 
inefficiency of labour.^ 

‘I' The inefficiency of the Indian worker is, in no 
small measure, due to certain conditions for which 
j he cannot be held responsible. Among them are 
! (1) the lack of scientific management, (2; the lack of 
high ethical standards of business, and ^3) the hot 
; and humid environment. 

S Jatbar and Beri, laJid, Econoniici, Vol. II, p 104. 

S Ibid, p. 104. 
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(i) There is a conspicuous absence of scientific 
management in Indian industries. Scientific manage* 
ment aims at better and greater production at least 
labour cost but with higher wages, in the end 
benefiting the employer by higher profits, the labourer 
by higher wages. and the consumer by cheaper com- 
modities. An immediate planning for the introduc- 
tion of scientific management in Indian industries is 
very necessary. It is worth while noting the 
following remarks made by the group of industrialists 
who returned to India itowards the end of August 
1945 after a tour of Er^land and the United States 
of America: “We have come back more than ever 
convinced that only by means of large-scale indus. 
tries backed by massive scientific research and 
education, ^an India help to emerge from her 
poverty and distress and rapidly build up the higher 
standard of living to which her people are entitled 
and so desperately aspire.” They further state 
regarding efficiency and modernisation of Indian 
industries, “We were much impressed by the 
improvements in technique and the scientific ad- 
vances effected in both countries in recent years and 
by the indication of the further rapid progress 
exhibited in the future. The immense complexity 
of modern industry, particularly in the engineering 
and chemical fields, and the rapid progress made in 
them from year to year as a result of research, have 
convinced us that if India’s industrialisation is to 
be as speedy as public opinion and her economic 
situation demand, we should unhesitatingly seek 
to import ready-made technique and industrial know 
how from these two countries.”* 

(ii) Efficiency as understood in India to*day 
means highest production with the least wages and 
low quality of raw material. High ethical standards 
of business are an immediate need in our industries. 
Mr. N. G. Deodhar of* Lakhshmi Cotton Mills, 
Sholapur, who has’made an intimate study of the 

4. laditn TmIiU Joumtli Oct; 1945| p. 35. I 
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Platt Report says that “ the American industry 
could reduce plenty of labour because of the use of 
better grade cotton and high twist factor which 
together gave a strong yarn with breakages as low 
as 30-35 per 1000 spindles in Ring Department 
resulting in all-round improvement and efficiency 
working and yielding higher p» m. h.” Mr. Deodhar 
urges the millowners to have standard qualities of 
standard yarn twist and strength and uniform 
quality of cotton. These factors he says will greatly 
help in bringing up the efficiency in Indian Mills.'^ 
Adulteration of raw materials to produce cheaper 
commodities is found in many industries in India. 
It is very essential that we improve the standard of 
our business morality which seems to have lately 
gone down because of a desire to profit by hocus- 
pocus methods. 

(iii) It is a well-known fact that tropical 
climate weakens the will, and with a weak will, it 
is not possible to concentrate continuously for nine 
long hours on one’s work. This explains the loiter- 
ing nature of the Indian workers, their disinclination 
to work continuously and frequent absence from 
work. The Indian Factory Commission of 1908 
remarked that while the Indian factory worker may 
work hard for a comparatively short period his 
natural inclination is to spread the work he has to 
do over a long period of time working in a leisurely 
manner throughout and taking intervals of rest 
whenever he feels disinclined for further exertion. 
Reduction of the working hours from 9 to 7i will 
greatly help in decreasing the loitering habit of the 
worker For example, the loitering habit is conspi- 
cuously less in Calcutta Jute Mills where the labour- 
ers work short hours owing to the shift system. In 
some of the engineering workshops there is also not 
much complaint of loitering as hours of work seldom 

a 

5 N. G. Deodhar, Reduce Yarn Bi»elcagai in (he Indian 1 extile JournaK 
October 1946, p. 71. 
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exceed 8 a day. The compulsory 8 hours shift has 
come into force from August 1st 1946 and it is really 
a great relief to the workers in Indian Cotton Mills 
and in other industries. . 

It is my opinion that the Indian industries will 
never be able to reach the European and American 
standard of efficiency even if they try to copy in 
detail their technique, moral ethics and industrial 
ihethods. This is because of the hot aqd humid 
climate in India. A study made by Messrs. L. W. 
Eichna, W. F. Ashi, B. Beau and W. B. Shelley 
of the physiological e^ect of hot and humid envi. 
ronments on the workers is worthy of note. The 
study has revealed that at wet* bulb temperatures 
below 91 deg. F. men worked efficiently and easily 
and with only mild physiological changes. At wet 
bulb temperatures of 91 deg. to 94 deg F. prolonged 
and moderately hard work can be done, but with 
difficulty and inefficiency and men may become heat 
casualties. At wet bulb temperatures of 94 deg. F. 
or above most men are soon disabled by moderately 
hard work and they exhibit disturbing physiological 
changes. At limiting temperatures there is very 
profuse sweating from 2 to 3.5 litres per hour.* 

In view of the above experiment we may well 
imagine the condition of the workers in the cotton 
mills in Sholapur, Cawnpore, and Ahmedabad in the 
hot months of April and May and in the Tata Steel 
Works at Jamshedpur. 

In this short paper 1 have only touched upon the 
general aspects of labour efficiency in India. Students 
of Indian economics have already made specialised 
studies of the various aspects of this subject such as 
better housing, living wage energy requirements, 
higher standard of living, social welfare, unemploy, 
ment insurance, controlled rationalisation, etc. They 


H Eichna and otliers, Mofc and Humid Envirofimaiili in Journal of Industrial 
Hyi^ieue and Texicolgy, 194o, Vol, 26, pp. 69-84. 
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have also suggested plans for the solution of these 
problems. It is, however, necessary to gather together 
all these studies and evolve a workable 15. year plan 
for the improvement of labour and industry in 
India. 

In formulating this IS.year plan, we should con- 
sider the following two main points: (i the physical, 
mental and moral poverty of the Indian worker ; and 
(ii)the managerial outlook on labour and indus- 

tty- 

Dr. Hurry in his book Poverty and Its Vicious 
Circles says that all vices originate from poverty. He 
says that poverty is ‘of a nature of a self-perpetuating 
disease that attacks individuals or sections of a 
community generating a vicious circle which must be 
broken at its weakest point. He gives seven 
diagrams in his book of concurrent circles of 
poverty out of which the following two groups are 
important: — 

Group No. i: — Poverty — Defective education— in- 
efficiency — defective clothing— less eligibility— defec- 
tive feeding — malnutritions — Low wages — defective 
housing — ill-health -unemployment. 

Group No. j ; — Poverty — Purchase in small 
quantities — enhanced cost — Recklessness —Numerous 
family— diminished credit — borrowing — high interest 
—Alcoholism— inefficiency — loss of situation.^ 

In our 15-year plan of labour welfare we should 
aim at breaking the weakest points of poverty which 
is defective education in Group No. 1 and 
purchase of small quantities or low standard of 
living in Group No. 2 of Dr. Hurry’s poverty 
circles. 

Mass education of the workers on rational 
basis is very necessary . for removing poverty 
of the body, mind and soul. ‘ True education 

7 Quoted by St N. Pherwani, Social fiflielaacy» pp. 72-78. 
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consists in developing these three constituents of 
man. 

It is not possible to perfectly e4ucate the present 
worker for he has degenerated considerably due to 
continual neglect in the past. Educating him is like 
reconditioning an old worn-out machine. The only 
way to build up a strong and efficient labour force in 
Ipdia is to educate the children of the, present 
labourers. From the very beginning they* should be 
provided with an indus|rial bias and a taste for in- 
dustrial life. 

The present managerial outlook on labour in India 
also needs a change, for the laboUter is becoming more 
and more conscious of his rights. He feels that as an 
individual h^ should have freedom of thought, speech 
and assembly, freedom of movement and freedom 
from aggression. He desires opportunity to work and 
to receive such economic return for his labour as will 
unable him to provide himself and his family with 
nourishment, covering, medical care, and some amount 
of leisure. The treatment given to the Indian 
workers in the past by employers has created in 
them a hatred for industrial life with the result 
that the employer-employee relations have become 
strained. 

For creating a permanent working class and to 
improve the character and efficiency of the Indian 
worker State control is very necessary. Says Prof. 
Ward, “the resources of our society may be enormously 
increased by abolishing poverty, by reducing the 
hours of work and by making all its members comfor- 
table and secure in their economic relations. Any 
sacrifice that society might make in securing these 
ends would be many times repiid by actual contribu- 
tions that the few really talented among the hun- 
dreds thus benefited would make to social welfare, for 
talent is distributed all through the great mass in the 
same proportions *as it exists in the much smaller 
well-to-do or wealthy class and the main reason why 
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the latter contribute more is because their economic 
condition a^ords them opportunity.”'* 

Productive effiaiency is the ratio of actual produc. 
tion of an individual or society to the reasonably 
attainable maximum and optimum of production. 
Our workers do not produce their best and utmost, 
and it is only when each of them produces his best 
and utmost for the largest time and to the greatest 
satisfaction of all concerned, that their efficiency will 
be highest. 


8 QnoteC In Ibid, p. 388. 



CHAPTER XXI 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 

By K, R. Masani 

*In this note, a summary is given in brief*regard. 
ing the scope and value of the application of Mental 
Hygiene in business and industry and the way mental 
hygiene can contribut<i to harmonious relations 
between employer and employee, to greater efficiency 
in an industrial organisation, to increased pro. 
ductivity and the saving of preventible expenditure 
at the same time as bringing about healthy and 
improved working conditions for the employee. 

It goes without saying that in adult life, the home 
and the daily occupation where a man spends most 
part of his days are the environments which effect 
and shape his personality. After full maturity no 
other conditions are of greater importance to the 
physical and mental health and the social welfare of^ 
the individual and society at large than those in 
which he spends eight hours or more of his day in 
work. 

It is easy to see that if a person is fortunate 
enough to work under healthy conditions at an 
occupation which he really likes, for which he is 
suited, and at which he is fairly successful, he will be 
much more mentally healthy and robust and will 1^ 
able to withstand most of the stresses and strains 
which he will encounter in other spheres of life. It 
goes* without saying, therefore, that from the point 
of view of the worker’s health, in view of the fact 
that an entire third or more of the worker’s daily 
life is spent at work, earnest*consideration should be 
given by industrial leafders to the mental health of 
the workers* 

45 
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It is not only on account of this humanitarian 
aspect of the question that industrialists should utilize 
mental hygiene services in an industrial organisation, 
although this by itself should be sufficient reason for 
doing so. However, as it happens, the industrial leader 
gains as much, if not more, by the utilisation of 
Mental Hygiene personnel in his organisation. Such 
utilisation leads to happy and harmonious relations 
between employer and employee ; increased industrial 
efficiency and increased output of all workers in 
general, as well as increasing the output of those 
working below par ; the detection and treatment of 
individuals particularly prone to industrial accidents, 
thus saving large sums of compensation money ; 
diminution in the number of problem workers 
through psychiatric and psychiatric, social work 
treatment: and finally results in saving to the industry 
of large sums of compensation paid out in regard to 
chronic absenteeism, since a very large proportion of 
such long-term absenteeism is due to functional 
nervous disorders psychoneuroses), including com- 
mon physical symptoms due to psychological causes. 

, In contrast to the economic aspects of the re- 
lationship between employer and employee, where a 
clash of interest is usually to be found, it is refresh- 
ing to turn to mental hygiene aspects of industry 
where there is no such clash, and where both em- 
ployer arid employee stand to benefit by the employ- 
ment of Mental Hygiene personnel. 

Turning now to a consideration of the specific 
form of mental health and mental hygiene work in 
industry and business which while improving the 
lot of the workers, is also beneficial to the industrial, 
ists, the following further particulars would be bf 
interest. 

Unsatisfactory Output of Work. An outstanding 
problem which causes grave concern to industrial 
leaders is the one of unsatisfactory output of work 
among /I large proportion of the workers, and the 
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related problem of selecting and maintaining a force 
of workers who are business assets rather than 
liabilities. , 

There is little doubt that thousands of workers 
who fail to be averagely efficient in their work are 
failing not because of work conditions, but because ot 
physical and mental diseases and defects, and because 
^f personality and character disorders and maL 
adjustments which were present long before such 
workers joined the particular industrial concern. 
The gain to the industrial or business concern 
by utilising Vocational Selection becomes at once 
obvious as individuals of this type could be detected 
at the time of application for work. It is equally 
certain that^ another large proportion of workers work 
below par because of current worries and anxieties 
and insecurities caused by difficulties in life in general 
or due to difficulties and frustrations encountered in 
the particular industrial concern or business concern 
in which they work. 

A third and prominent factor responsible for un* 
satisfactory output and quality of work is the factor 
of the work and, workers not being suited to each 
other, the factor of round pegs in square holes. 

A fourth consideration of very great importance 
in regard to output of work of all workers in general 
is the help derived from, time studies by arranging 
rest pauses and other conditions of work in such a 
manner as to produce maximum output of work. 
There are many modifications of the physical environ, 
ment easy to effect, which at the same time as they 
cause remarkable increase in their hourly output are 
conducive to making the working conditions of the 
employee less trying. Planning campaigns of health 
and safety education for workers, the estimation. by 
experimental methods oi optimum work periods aqd 
the arrangements of rest periods without necessarily 
increasing the time spent in rest ; iittelUgent 
policies regarding overtime and night ^^ork and 
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relating to vacations ; improved conditions of heating, 
ventilation, and of the elimination of noise and 
vibration, etc., are all measures which benefit the 
worker’s health acid bring about an increase in the 
output of work. For example, a company manufac. 
turing temperature regulators by moving its assembly 
department from a position next to boiler shop to 
a quieter location, and thereby relieving the mental 
irritatioti, of the workers, reduced the number of 
rejections at inspection from 75 per cent to 7 per 
cent, and led to an increased production from 80 to 
110 assembled units per unit of time. 

Finally, a last factor contributing to unsatisfactory 
output of work is the presence of an unduly large 
proportion of problem workers, many of whom, 
besides exhibiting difficult behaviour,' work below 
par. 

In regard to what has fbeen written above, the 
services of industrial psychiatrists and psychiatric 
social workers are mainly required in order to detect 
and exclude applicants for employment who suffer 
from mental diseases and defects and character and 
personality disorders as also to help those who work 
below par due to nervous and mental strains and in 
order to treat problem workers, while activities in. 
volving Vocational Selection of personnel and the 
administration of Psychological Tests of Vocational 
Aptitude and the carrying out of Time Studies and 
studies on Optimum Rest Pauses, etc., are carried out 
by Industrial Psychologists. 

Proneness to Industrial Accidents. Turning to 
the question of industrial accidents, at the 1932 
meeting of Greater New York Safety Congress, it was 
reported that there were about eleven million annual 
accidents in factories and that the accident health 
rate had increased 15% in the seven years ending in 
1929. About that time each yeai, 2,000 American 
workers lost the sight of one or l^th eyes, and three 
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hundred thousand sustained minor eye injuries, 
resulting in an annual waste of about 50 million 
dollars, or about 15«20 crores of rupees in time cost. 
This is for eye accidents only in one year. A very 
large majority of these accidents are now considered 
to be entirely preventible when proper safeguards in 
industry are used. 

It was found that a group of ten small companies 
employing a total of 4,800 workers by •employing 
Group Medical Service pn a co-operative basis, were 
able to effect a very substantial reduction in the 
number of industrial* accidents. The accident rate 
is still further reduced by the employment of psychia. 
trie and psychological services, as a large number of 
accidents are caused in individuals with nervous and 
mental straiA or with nervous and mental diseases 
or with personality difficulties and mental conflicts. 

It is easy to understand that workers who have 
more than the average amount of mental conflict and 
worry with consequent absentmindedness are more 
prone, for example, to get their hands or fingers caught 
in moving machinery. Studies have revealed that 
about 66% of accidents keep on recurring in only 
about 33 % of the employees, clearly demonstrating 
that workers with mental conflicts, are very much 
more liable or prone to accidents. Such accident, 
prone individuals, with excessive worry aijd mental 
preoccupations, need special attention in the shape 
of psychiatric help. It can easily be seen therefore, 
how important it is, even to the employer, on 
grounds of humanity, as also on grounds of effecting 
a large saving in the payment of compensation for 
'injuries due to industrial accidents to arrange to 
have a properly qualified industrial psychiatrist, an 
industrial psychologist, and psychiatric social workers 
included in the co.operative team of medical services 
of the organisation. . 

Problem Workers. As regards the extent and 

incidence of problem workers in industrial concerns 

• ^ 
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Doctor Anderson, formerly psychiatrist for a com. 
pany in New York City employing 13,000 workers 
estimated that ^approximately 20% of the employees 
of mercantile establishments are what may be called 
“problem workers” and thus liabilities to the business, 
man. It is from this group of problem workers that 
are drawn mainly, the repeated transfers from job to 
job, resignations and layoffs. These are the work 
failures that in the majority of cases are a drag on 
any organisation. 

Such problem employees* cause difficulties of 
varying sorts on account of poor production and 
bad attitudes such as upsetting morale of the depart, 
ment, disciplinary problems, stupidity, making an 
excessive amount of errors, indifference, resentment 
of all authority, day.dreaming and wasting time, to 
include a few. Many of these unadjusted individuals 
who represent such a big financial loss in industry are 
suffering from deep.seated mental conflicts or 
anxieties which were there a long time prior to their 
joining the particular industry and which are often 
due to unhealthy home and school influences during 
cheir childhood; in other cases, such mental conflicts 
and anxieties occur after the worker has joined the 
particular industry. For example, one employee re. 
ported fourteen jobs held during a twelve.year 
period ; -while an employee reported that he had tried 
eighty jobs in two years. 

Other behaviour deviations which such problem 
workers exhibit include excessive fear of those in 
authority, or resentment towards them, fear of com. 
petitive situations, evasion of responsibilities, self, 
assertion, domination and slave.driving attitude to. 
wards those under them, worry and depression, suspi 
ciousness and ideas of being persecuted by others ot 
that others secure promotions by unfair means. 

With a great majority of these workers there is no 
doub^ that a development of psychiatric facilities 
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within the industry would be of great assistance to it, 
as it pays in time, money and energy to have the 
problem employee adequately studied and treated 
psychiatrically. By such treatment much can be 
accomplished in modifying attitudes and habits and 
personality traits of such employees who are thus 
converted into assets instead of liabilities, thus cut. 
ting down turnover among employees and increasing 
pv>duction efficiency as also retaining for the industry 
specially valuable employees. The problem employee 
can be adjusted to his wgrk while he continues at 
his work which leads to saving an enormous amount 
of money spent othet^ise in the replacement, em. 
ployment and training of new employees, and results 
in the problem worker becoming more satisfied with 
himself and others, so turning into an asset not only 
to the indust/y but to the community at large. The 
services of industrial psychiatrists and psychiatric 
social workers are needed in regard to the treatment 
of such problem workers. 

Chronic Absenteeism due to Functional Nervous 
Disorders, including Physical Symptoms caused by 
Psychological Factors^ Several recent studies on 
chronic absenteeism have demonstrated clearly that 
an exceedingly large production of such chronic 
absenteeism due to functional nervous disorders 
i psychoneuroses) and likewise physical symptoms 
based on psychological factors are responsible for a 
very large proportion of chronic absentees, who keep 
away from work for long periods. About one,third 
of workers keeping away for health '‘easons over 
long periods of time belong to this category, and 
the industry loses large sums of money in paying 
compensation to such psychoneurotic workers. Apart 
from other reasons, it would, therefore, pay the in- 
dustry to employ the services of industrial psychia. 
trists and psychiatric social workers in industrial 
plants so that such patients can be adequately treated 
since they fail to respond to the usual kind of 
general medical treatment. 
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It can be seen from what has been stated above 
that the application of Mental Hygiene in industry 
in the shape ot the employment of industrial psychi. 
atrists, industrial psychologists, and psychiatric 
social workers in industrial plants is beneficial both 
as regards the individual health and welfare of the 
worker and also in improving output and quality of 
;Work, in reducing accidents and chronic absenteeism 
^and the number of problem workers thus effecting 
monetary saving to the particular industry concern, 
ed. The amount to be spent in providing the 
Mental Health Services concerned m large industrial 
and business concerns have always been found to be 
-smaller than the benefits to the industry in the 
shape of monetary saving. In the case of smaller 
concerns not being able to afford a Mental Health 
Service by itself, it has been found perfectly feasible 
for a group of two or three or more industrial units 
to share profitably the service of the various person* 
nel that have been mentioned. 

In this progressive era of post.war planning and 
reconstruction in the field of industry and in many 
other fields, it goes without saying that in every 
country, industry will naturally arrange for the 
provision of the services of Mental Hygiene Per- 
sonnel in industrial units in view of the value of such 
a measure in benefiting employer and employee 
alike. 



CHAPTER XXtl . 

SOME PROBLEMS OF MORALE OF MILL 
• LABOURERS 

By Paras Ram 

Factory workers in Jndia, particularly in areas 
where industrial traditions have not taken root, 
have their moorings in villages and in the socio« 
economic system that maintain^ villages- Only a 
very insignificant fraction of milk hands can be 
called “industrial labour” in the accepted sense of 
the phrase. The shortage of labour chat some fac« 
tories experience at harvest times shows how deep 
is the appeal of the village to the workers. No 
wonder, then, that the reorganization of life that 
factory enforces on the worker is accepted in a 
casual and half-hearted manner by him. The main 
incentive that keeps him tied to the factory is the 
fear of unemployment. Otherwise, by habit and 
temperament, he is tied to the village. It is a com. 
monplace observation that man becomes efficient 
and creative in relation to a situation only when 
he puts his heart into it. The problem of the 
morale of the factory labourer is, therefore, to create 
in him inner zeal and interest in factory work and 
the type of life he has to live in a factory* Life 
in an industrial concern enforces on labourers new 
habits of work and recreation and new ways of 
saving and spending. Their morale can be built up 
by educating them to accept these habits cheerfully. 
If this is achieved we can reasonably hope that 
they will come to regard factory life not as a tern, 
porary camping ground but their permanent habitat. 
Many primitive communities have their deep-seated 
religious and aestKetic sentiments attached to the 
implements they use in manual work. These sen. 

40 
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timents serve the useful purpose of integrating their 
professional work and extra -professional activities. 
Many evils of modern industrial life are due to the 
fact that men seek professional success in one type 
of activity and recreation and joy from another kind 
of activity. Thus there exists a deep gulf between 
the two lives. What is needed is a new civilization 
in which manual and mental activities that man 
employs in earning livelihood also become to him a 
source of joy and recreation. This is a large and 
complex problem and has' to be faced squarely if 
we have to build a permanent basis of morale. 

Significance of • Morale. Let us pause here to 
examine the significance of the notion of morale. 
The prevailing method of getting work out of a 
tvorker is through fear of punishment and tempta. 
tion of reward. Acts of insubordination, ineffi- 
ciency and sloth are punished with fine and 
dismissal. Medals, prizes, promotion and bonuses 
are offered as reward for good work. But, fear as a 
method of enforcing discipline has the following 
defects ; — 

(i) It is a direct attack on the most important 
nucleus of human personality, the feeling of self, 
regard and self-elation. Most men become mere 
brutes the moment this sentiment of self-regard is 
attacked,, and fear attacks this sentiment vigorously. 
Since it is no good etiquette to be a brute in relation 
to other men, a man who is subjected to fear 
becomes a coward and hypocrite. He keeps up a 
show of being efficient and gives the impression of 
a welLdisciplined worker by putting up a robot, 
like conformity to the externalities of regulations. 

(ii) Experimental work on the influence of 
punishment has shown that it does not improve 
habits of him who has been subjected to punish, 
ment. It does not ordinatily decrease the likelihood 
of a repetition of a mistake. Thfs is easily under- 
standable. A necessary prc.requi8ite of learning is 
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that the learner must be confident of his capabilities. 
Fear’s first victim is the feeling of self-confidence. A 
man who lacks self-confidence cannot use his capa. 
bilities to his advantage. • 

(tii) F.xcessive fear makes its victim bold 
enough to defy* the agency inspiring fear. Thus 
punishment defeats its own purpose and, by creating 
a, negative attitude, fear stops its victyn from 
putting his best in the work Yet executives spend 
much of their time in /efining and standardizing 
techniques of punishment. Reward as a method of 
enforcing discipline is more sound and effective than 
fear. It does not attack the wellt-beloved ego of the 
worker. Rather, it stimulates many other motives 
such as competition, emulation, etc. The worker, 
therefore, puts in his best for the sake of something 
outside the work itself. It fails to make a man 
work for the sake of work. It embodies none of the 
advantages of the direct acceptance of responsibility 
by the individual. It is the direct acceptance of 
responsibility which is necessary for the complete 
exploitation of the intellectual and emotional re- 
sources of human nature in maintaining industrial 
efficiency and individual adjustment. 

Morale then is a new concept in industry. It 
implies the individual worker becoming aware of 
himself as a working entity. The awareness becomes 
instrumental in such restraints on the individual as 
help him in efficiency at his job. As will be seen, 
morale produces steadier and more persistent and, in 
general, less fluctuating type of behaviour than dis- 
cipline. Discipline relaxes when fear or reward 
becomes ineflective or when a particular leader is 
not there. Men with morale intact, on the other 
hand, continue to be steady even when the external 
circumstances create a good many obstacles. A 
soldier who acquires a sense of mission in his avoca- 
tion will continue* to do his duty even when the 
emblems are snatched, leaders are killed and a defeat 
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has been inflicted on his regiment. In a similar 
manner a worker who values his vocation, will con. 
tinue to do his best even if the tools with which he 
has to work are not of the best make and there are 
other difficulties in his way. 

To build the morale of a people ‘is not an easy 
task. Very slowly and with persistent faith in human 
nature alone can leaders of industry in this country, 
substitute* morale for discipline. Self.responsibility 
cannot be acquired in a day« The executives must 
go through the experience of clearly and acknow. 
ledgedly placing in the hands <5f workers one respon. 
sibility after another and they must help them to fulfil 
these responsibilities one after another by advice and 
suggestion. The development of morale requires a 
complete change in the viewpoint of a*ll minor and 
major executives who must learn to conduct them, 
selves not as bosses but as leaders. The morale 
demands a complete change in the feelings and 
intellect of workers. British workers provide the 
best illustration of a sound morale. They were 
conscious of the war aims and they brought a 
vigorous mind to their work. As a consequence, 
man.hour losses from strikes per year in the World 
War II were one fifth of the losses in the World War 
I. This does not mean that the labour has ceased 
to seek better wages and working conditions. It 
means that labour is sharing the common weal of 
the whole country and is prepared to keep the larger 
interests of the country in view, at the cost of the 
class advantages. The result is that in certain plants 
a worker handled three machines instead of the 
former convention of one worker handling one 
machine. This is because the labour is convinced 
that, to get more pay, better homes and more of 
good things of life, the post.war British Industry 
must be placed on a sound footing 

Some of the typical signs of a’ low morale may 
now be noted. There is, to begin with, the frequent 
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turn-over in labour, when morale is low. To find 
an altogether new set of workers every six months 
is not an unusual sight in certain mills in India. 
It requires time fora worker to ge» himself adjusted 
to a machine. If he leaves his job a new man Ixas to 
be trained and brought to a certain standard of 
efficiency. This requires time, and the loss in pro- 
duction resulting from instability of labour is en- 
ormous. Increase in the number of accidents in spite 
of the usual care taken to avoid these, must be 
charged to the demoralized outlook that the worker 
brings to the factory. Again, the appearance of 
certain kinds of cramps, rumours about the alleged 
dangers to health from certain kinds of work in the 
factory and general discontent should lead the leaders 
of industry tp look for their cause in low morale. 

Improvement in housing conditions and other ma, 
terial environment of workers go a long way towards 
making them stable and satisfied. It was observed 
in a certain mill that workers had to spend a good 
deal of their time in each one cooking for himself, 
after a day’s hard and strenuous work. This fact in. 
creased their strain and left no time for rest The 
thrifty labourers starved themselves by living on 
meagre rations. This had a telling effect on their 
health. As a solution of the problem community 
kitchens were started and a standard diet was offered 
to labourers at an economic rate. This Resulted in 
reducing their strain and they could spend three to 
four hours a day in recreations of various kinds. 
This fact alone resulted in reducing the labour turn- 
over and increase in production. Similarly, atten- 
daace on Mondays improved in the same factory by 
10% when the week-end was made interesting and 
recreative for them. Again, improvement in the 
living conditions, change in methods of payment of 
wages and bonuses, improved circulation of air and 
illumination in tl}e work-rooms go a long way in 
making labour steady and stable. The introduction 
of fatigue and accident eliminating devices^ has ^ 
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favourable effect on the morale. The fact remains, 
however, that in spite of the maximum improvement 
that the manai^t-ment can make in the external 
circumstances there still remain sources of discontent 
amongst workers. These sources are essentially 
psychological and social in character. As a preface to 
these sources let us first understand the influence of 

the factory situation on the worker in a general way. 

8 , 

Inlluente of the Factory Situation. The calling 
one pursues, exercises a profound influence on his 
mental make, up and determines in a subtle and 
elusive way his philosophy of Hfe. Habits acquired 
in the factory, office and in a shop during 8 to 12 
hours of work by an individual, colour his life out- 
side and his relation with people. Let us remember 
that most people try to achieve a sens& of worth- 
whileness from the occupation through which they 
earn their livelihood and there are very few who 
depend on love or social success alone for achieving 
respectability. Naturally enough, then, the factory 
situation, the building, the tools with which one 
works| the colleagues and bosses that one has to deal 
with, all these factors make one what one is A 
careful analysis of these influences has been under- 
taken by psychologists in other lands Similar 
surveys are badly needed in this country. Let us 
scrutinize in a general way the effect of some of these 
Influences bn the mill worker in India* 

(i) Workers and the Machine. The first question 
that arises in this connection is : What exactly is 
the influence of the machine* on the worker ? How 
do Indian workers take to machines? The worker 
has to manufacture goods of a fixed pattern at 
a certain speed in a stereotyped manner for 
eight to twelve hours every day. This does not, of 
course, apply to all machines and to all machine 
work. But this is true .more or less of the 

•A machine may lie defined as a tool worked by the cncrity generated by 
» an engine. 
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machine work in a general way. Now the work 
at a machine does not involve much muscular 
strength and physical labour, yet the same set of 
muscles have to be attuned to wofk. The labourer 
has to maintain the same pose. The eyes, the 
hands, the neck and other parts of the body have to 
be adjusted to the machine in a certain pose which 
has to be kept for hours. The human machine has 
ftj acquire some of the characteristics of, the iron 
machine, viz>, blind, automatic, standardized, stereo, 
typed movements of a particular kind to be per. 
formed for hours and hours together. Now, one 
of the most fundamental human needs is to be the 
master of a situation to manipulate and control 
tools which are used in work and to be creative 
in the situation. Whenever a man fails to be 
creative in his work he tends to feel bored with 
himself and with the work in hand. The labourer 
who before joining the factory was probably an 
agricultural labourer in the village had probably had 
better control of the tools and the animals in the 
village situation than in the factory. High wages 
and welfare work and medical facilities that he 
gets in a mill do not , compensate for the boredom 
and monotony of the machine work The repress, 
ing personality and strict regimentation of effort 
and meagre opportunity afforded for the creative 
instinct by the factory system make the factory work 
toilsome and unpleasant. 

Again, with intermittent activity that a worker 
has to do at the machine and at a regular and 
uniform rate tends to breed a feeling that he has no 
say in the living of his own life. Hence, he is 
bound to show certain amount of listlessness and 
lack of zest. Add to this the fact that the new 
improvements in the make.up of the machine tend 
to increase the speed and .clatter more. These im. 
provements therefore are likely to increase the strain 
of labourers and make them feel that they arc 
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subordinate to machinery, dependent on external 
forces for their activity. This takes away from 
them the feeling of individuality. The feeling of 
self.depreciation which is inherent in factory work 
tends to depress a worker in an unusual manner. 
The monotony and listlessness iu workers pro, 
duced by the factory situation must be minutely 
analysed. In the first place, it tends to dull their 
mind and makes them less alert and sensitive. 
If we take a long.range view of things, factory 
system will have a detrimental effect on the 
human race by narrowing the mental horizon of 
workers after a few generations. As it is, workers 
try to escape from this dullness by taking to drink 
or by becoming easily suggestable to the heroes 
of the movie pictures or propaganda. The mass 
unrest amongst workers is due in no small degree to 
the monotony that the machine produces in them. 
The monotonous and repetitive machine work how. 
ever does not affect all the mill workers in the same 
way. It has been found that the less intelligent and 
mentally retarded workers love monotonous work 
and are happy to repeat a particular movement and 
particular posture of the body for hours together. 
Women complain less of monotonous work than 
men. In fact, experience tells us that the more intelli- 
gent a labourer the less stable he is in the factory. 
More than that, the workers of inferior intelligence 
are steadier than the intelligent worker and are less 
affected by depression and neurotic trouble. It must 
also be remembered that the feeling of boredom and 
monotony is determined both by the machine and 
by the temperament of the individual worker. Some 
men never experience boredom. Even if they have 
to do the most boring task, they create side meptal 
interest to absorb their spare energy. Others tl\row 
themselves so completely in the monotonous move, 
ments of the machine that what ^appears to others 
as a dull uniform movement, becomes for them a 
creative task. 
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That all factory work is not merely mechanical 
and repetitive, need not be stressed. A worker has 
not only to know the specific job jthat he is doing. 
He must also know the whole plant so that he may 
understand the setting of the job that has fallen to 
his lot. He has, therefore, to have sufficient intelli. 
gence to understand the complicated machine of 
^hich he is a part. Barring a few exceptions all 
the jobs in a factory require of the workers adequate 
information and intelligence about science in general 
and about mechanics in particular. No man can 
feel at home in a factbry without this basic inteh 
lectual equipment. . 

Habits of Work. A labourer on land is free 
to choose his hours of work and rest within cer, 
tain limits. On entering the factory he has to learn 
to work by the clock at a certain speed and under su.. 
pervision. Most of the factory work is of the routine 
type and is likely to be boring and monotonous. 
Many workers on entering the factory find the new 
habits of work distasteful and repulsive. ‘Absen- 
teeism’ amongst certain workers is nothing but 
their regression to the old rural ways of working at 
will. Many grass-cutters who joined the factory 
under temptation of increased wages could not stick 
to the new job for a very long period because they 
found that they could not take to smoking and 
relaxation after brief intervals in the factory as they 
did in the village. The only way of finding solace 
from work at high pressure in the factory is an 
occasional ** french leave.” Again factory work is 
bound to be more straining and boring than farm 
work because of the duration and speed with which 
it has to be done. Researches on time and motion 
involved in various industrial operations and the 
work done on the problems of skill and fatigue have 
added to our knowledge of methods and devices by 
which manual woric can be made more joyful and 
less fatiguing. An application of these findings to ' 
♦7 • • 
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the factory work in India will go a long way 
towards helping workers to adjust themselves to the 
machine. 

I 

Lack of Individuation^ Industrial life stimul 
ates a certain amount of individuation. The whole 
system of wage payment, promotion, etc., is based on 
the assumotion that a worker is prompted to effi- 
ciency by' keeping in view the economic gain that 
comes to him from work. Foundations of the village 
social system are such as provide no occasion for 
competition and individual intiative and individual 
responsibility. Professional pride in keeping one’s 
imiilements in the ‘best condition and .i certain 
amount of ’cal for acquiring proficiency in tlie work 
in hand are found amongst workers her- and thete. 
A large number of them, iiowever, are so much 
absorbed in their village social ties that thev arc left 
with no initiative for personal gain and distinction. 
Hei.ce the acquiring of professional .skill becomes of 
secondary importance to them 

Paucity of Social Relations That man is a 
social animal is a truism. Many abilities and talents 
of an individual are stimulated to growth by rich 
social relations. When a worker comes to stay in an 
industrial concern, many of his social tics are sudden- 
ly clipped and there may be nothing in the factory 
to replace these ties. A man who is somebody in 
his little community becomes a mere “hand” in the 
factory. This produces a certain amount of strain 
on him. No wonder, then, that the factory environ- 
ment has an air of strangcn:ss for him. In short, 
urbanization of the village population creates new 
problems of human adju.stment and the.se problems 
must be solved in a .scientific manner if factory life 
is to become acceptable to labourer. 

Influence of Social Relations and Social Scniiment 
It is usually held th it the desire foiv per.sonal material 
gain is the basis of all economic activities and that 
the inJtaie of a pc.jple cm be built up by appealing 
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to this desire. This has been the basic psychological 
generalization of the classical economics and this has 
proved to be a brilliant success. Modern industrial 
organisation has been built up on this assumption 
mainly. Man, however, acts not merely to acquire a 
maximum of naaterial gain for himself. His social 
sentiment and his consciousness of other human 
beings have a tremendous influence over his econo, 
tijic activities. It may also be mentioned t+tat these 
human and social motives are not subordinate to his 
desire for personal material gain. These motives 
operate in their own jight and are independent of the 
expectations of a material gain. How effective social 
sentiments can be in acceleratiitg and retarding the 
output, will be clear from the following examples 
taken from, T. N. Whitehead’s book entitled 
Leadership in a Free Society : — 

“Five young women were engaged iii independent 
but similar tasks of routine assembling. These girls 
worked in the same room and worked under a 
similar wage-payment system. The output of work 
of this group increased as the social contact between 
the various members of the group increased. When 
on account of family circumstances one member of 
the group remained absent a decrease in the amount 
of output immediately followed. The main incen. 
tive for the increase in output was the friendly rcla. 
tions that developed between these five workers, k 
may be mentioned here that no supervision was 
maintained over these workers. In contrast with 
these was another group which was strictly super* 
vised. As a result, certain conventions aud practices 
were developed by the workers which aimed at keep, 
ing down the output of work to the lowest limit set 
by the management.” These observations bring out 
the importance ot informal social relations in the 
output. I'liese relations release tremendous energy 
for work which externa ^supervision cannot do. The 
tendency toward^ individuation is not so strong in 
India as it is tn America and England and therefore 
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social motives count much more in increasing pro. 
duction in this country than is often realized. 

Group Foundation amongst Workers^ As an 
illustration of the force of social motives let us take 
notice of the influence that a leader wields over his 
men in industrial situation. Let us take the 
example of a foreman or jobber who supervises the 
work of a number of men committed to his charge, - 
These men get so much attached to him that they 
cannot think of themselves except as his men. A 
popular jobber in a factory had once to be away on a 
long leave and his successor foCind it difficult to ins. 
pite confidence in the men under him. These dis- 
gruntled people began looking for an opportunity to 
give vent to their emotions which had undoubtedly 
been released on account of the absence of their 
leader. They found it when a new man attiiched 
to the group iVas charged with negligence of duty. 
This released loud protestation and hysterical 
shrieks. Some of their remarks are recorded below 
“ Ever since Mast Ram (the jobber) left this mill 
the whole management is going to pieces “ This 
place has lost all charm for me ” If he is not 
coming, we shall look for work elsewhere." Hvi. 
dcntly, these workers had a very weak ego and 
could not think of themselves doing anything in 
their own right. One of the most difficult jobs is 
to discipline an arrogant foreman. He is very much 
conscious of his influence over his men and knows 
that he can bring a temporary fall in production by 
withdrawing his men from the factory. If such a 
foreman is penalized or discharged for his delin. 
quencies his men resort to strike. In industrially 
backward areas where there is a shortage of labour 
such a foreman causes a good deal of anxiety to the 
millowners and management. While dealing with 
grievances of a group of labourers the writer was 
plainly told that they would quit .work the moment 
thcii leader was sacked or punished. 
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As will be seen, this attachment of followers to 
the leader is a force which can work for good as 
well as for evil. It can increase the output of work 
and it can create a deadlock as well. Actually the 
whole situation is pathological because the workers 
here are foreman.centred and not objective and 
work.centred in their outlook. A certain amount 
of over. valuation of the leader is unavoidable and is 
useful as well. The excessive rapport noticed in 
some mills, however, needs remedial mea'sures. It 
shows that workers hav« very few interests in life. 
They are still at that stage of mental development 
where the only serious business of life is to react to 
parental approbation and displeasures. 

Why should there be such a rapport between 
workers and the foreman has to be inquired into. 
Most of these workers arc drawn from villages. A 
factory worker from the village earning and enjoying 
the luxuries available in cities becomes an object of 
envy to youngmen in his neighbourhood. They 
make their first adventure to the city in the com. 
pany of this successful worker. Moving away from 
tiic village to the city for them is like a little baby’s 
first attempt to go out of the house. Moving away 
from the mother brings about a certain amount of 
anxiety which is relieved by him. Hence he is 
valued as a parent. He does his bit to find a job 
for them under his care and helps them in .moments 
of difficulty. Many of their social contacts are cut 
in the act of moving from the village and this very 
fact makes them feel attached to this senior worker. 
Thus a foreman by gathering round him young 
people from his own locality and by taking parental 
interest in them becomes their leader. If he is a 
normal man, free from neurotic traits, he will make 
no special effort to win them to himself. If he is in- 
terested in his professional work he will impart the 
same interest to his folio, wers. On the other hand, 
if he is suffering from a neurotic trouble he will seek 
security from his own followers by exercising a 
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rigorous control over them. A neurotic leader pro- 
motes introversion in his followers and unless he can 
do it successfully he feels very much perturbed. He 
is able to face the' management and make them yield 
to his sadistic impulses with the aid of his followers 

A neurotic foreman is jealous of his fellow fore 
men. If they show the slightest improvement in their 
work he gets fits of jealousy. That starts the process 
of each foreman forming his own party. What, in 
essence, is jealousy between t^o individuals becomes 
at last jealousy between two groups. What feeds this 
jealousy is the narrow range of interests of foremen 
and the workers unjdcr their charge and their weak 
and unstable ego-development. In short, group 
formation for a neurotic foreman becomes a com. 
pensation for his own lack of self-confidence. An 
industrial organization requires co-upertion and 
harmony amongst the various processes of manu. 
facture. If this co-operation is not coming forth, 
fall in production is certain. Only those people can 
fit in industry who can readily give this co-operation. 
Those who are engrossed in their personal emotional 
problems are unable to grasp the meaning of this 
harmony and co-operation. They use their skill and 
ability as a symibol to satisfy their infantile impulses. 
Can this process of group formation be utilized to 
build up morale ? 

Jeuloilsy, As has been pointed out above jealousy 
plays a significant role in stimulating hostility 
between groups. Those who are familiar with factory 
work know well that workers under a fit of jealousy 
sometimes do not hesitate to place a machine out of 
order to give vent to their pent-up base emotions. 
This happens to individuals as well as to groups. A 
group of workers under an imaginary grievance against 
the management of showing favour to another group 
tried to put all kinds of obstacles in the way of the 
rival group. If a group is dominated by jealousy it 
becomes incapable of offering coloperation to other 
groups and this co-operation is absolutely necessary 
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for smooth work in a mill. It is desirable, there, 
fore, that in the interest of developing morale and 
efficiency amongst labourers, jealousy should be 
replaced by a wholesome social sentiment. This can 
be done by giving a desirable kind of leadership to 
the group. If jealousy remains the general tone of a 
group, it can be harmful in the following manner : — 
0) It stimulates in one a feeling of self-depreciation 
in* relation to other men who come in contact with 
him. A jealous person is unable to manipulate 
effectively a situation to fiis advantage on account of 
self- humiliation which js inherently present in fits of 
j/iloiisies. (1) This reduced feeling of self.elation 
reldises a large quantity of aggression which mani, 
fcsts itself in a destructive manner (3) Forgeting 
his role in relation to other workers, a jealous indivi, 
dual fails to be co-operative. Jealousy must be dis- 
tinguished from rivalry. The feeling of self.depreci- 
ation, the attitude of destructiveness and inability to 
take work from others are present in a jealousy 
situation and are not so prominent in rivalry. As 
will be seen readily, a frequent manifestation of 
jealousy is a challenge to the stability and morale of 
labourer. 

Other Forms of Emotional Maladjustments. Be- 
sides jealousy there are other forms of emotional 
maladies frequently shown by workers. Of these, 
a mild form of self-pity is the most prevalent. 
The most common slogan of this malady is ‘No one 
looks after the poor and no one lets the poor mill- 
worker have a moment of ease.’ The cinema in. 
Jiustry has commercially exploited this slogan to the. 
fullest extent to attract workers to the cinema halls. 
After witnessing a parade of this emotion in the 
cinema hall the workers really begin to feel that they 
are the most helpless and miserable creatures on 
earth. No one denies the reality of unfavourable 
circumstances und»r which labourers work. Yet the 
deepening of the sense of self-pity is no solution ot 
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the problem. On the other hand, this emotion 
paralyses the capacity to take delight in the day to 
day work and makes them unfit to assert themselves. 
The emotion of self pity resembles depressive insanity 
in many ways and is the continuation of the original 
feeling of helplessness of the human infant. Every 
normal child should be in a position to master this 
infantile trait of character. If however anyone, is 
repeatedly thrown into this experience of helpless- 
ness he begins to enjoy it fof its own sake. Self-pity 
being a form of helplessness is enjoyed by most people. 
Self-pity deprives its possessor of the mature man’s 
ability to cheerfully co-operate with others and leads 
to the morbid habit of finding fault with every 
one Many workers develop as a reaction to self 
pity the hard boiled attitude of planning mischief, 
rumours and agitation. Agitation for the sake of 
redressing grievance is different from creating 
agitation for sheer mischief. Agitation results in 
stimulating a large number of workers to feigned 
bravery, foolhardiness and desire for undue atten. 
tion. The consequences of this emotional mal-adjust- 
ment are likely to be quite serious for the personality 
of the workers as well as for the management. The 
tendency towards vagrancy and frequent change of 
jobs is essentially the result of emotional maladjust- 
ment. A serious limitation in the range and power 
of attention, distractibility, extreme irritability and 
inability to learn and improve in professional work 
are some of the results of this. 

It is true that the roots of emotional trouble go 
down to the period of infancy, yet satisfaction in 
work and favourable social atmosphere of adult 
life take away the sting out of the early childhood’s 
pathological nucleus. What the emotional mal- 
adjustments of the labourer costs can be estimated 
from the following figur^is taken from Fisher and 
Hanna’s book Tlie Maladjusted Worker. The 
average cost of breaking a new worker is 4500 dollars. 
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A factory employing 500 new hands loses 450000 
dollars per annum on account of the labour turnover 
and labour discount. 

0 

Leadership »n Industry. We may now briefly 
review ways an^ means by which morale can be 
built. The whole question of the quality of leader, 
ship in industry has been neglected. The atmosphere 
cf a typical factory is charged with suspicion and 
fear. The director and manager are susprcious and 
afraid of workers who in return reciprocate the same 
sentiment. As has been made clear, many of the 
baser emotions are [Products of human and social 
conditions. The same emotions .can be refined by 
changing the social milieu of the factory. Some 
of the factors which make up ‘for suspicion and 
fear may be* reviewed here. The people who are 
placed in administrative posts usually regard their 
status as means of satisfying their power, hunger. 
There is in each one of us insatiable thirst and 
hunger of self.assertion and an administrative 
post is exploited for the purpose of satisfying this 
hunger. Once a man is placed in an administrative 
post he must learn to use his privilege and power 
as is satisfying to men working under him and not 
in a manner as is satisfying to his own ego. Very 
few executive heads display the attitude of detaching 
themselves from the craving of self.assertion or put 
into prominence the larger aim of miinagement 
before themselves Most of them are frightened at 
the very sign of the expressive tendencies in the 
subordinates. 

It is true that large factories become aware of 
the necessity of the enlightened leadership. Yet in 
smaller shops and factories both the major and 
minor supervisors have not become sensitive to the 
social responsibility which remains a pious senti. 
ment. This fear of the progressive ideas makes them 
shy of announcing their intentions in clear words. 

48 
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This fact charges the factory atmosphere with un- 
necessary and useless secretiveness. The lack of 
vision and a long-range view of things is another 
trait which is frequently exhibited by the executives. 
Hence the average manager can think of monetary 
gain only as a means of making the ‘worker stick to 
his duties. This attitude is born of extreme cyni, 
cism. The new leaders in industry must be in a 
position to stimulate the individual to the maxi- 
mum of self-expression and rnust be able to integrate 
individuals in a team. This can happen only if 
leaders themselves are sensitive to, and appreciative 
of, the individual gifts and capacities. More than 
this, they must be in a position to create scope for 
the individual growth through collective efficiency. 
As a matter of fact, an individual by himself always 
feels insecure and helpless. It is only by finding a 
group of his choice that he can really grow. The 
industrial leadership must blue, pencil this basic 
need of our times and strike a harmony between the 
need for membership of a gro.up and the need for 
individual self-expression. Hence a leader has to 
learn to control temper, tolerate men who have 
opinions different from his own, cultivate impar, 
tiality and a genuine interest in the men under him. 

Adult Education^ It has been pointed out above 
that a narrow range of interests stimulates baser 
emotions in people. If the range of interests of 
workers could be widened, the energy which goes to 
feed baser emotions will be usefully spent in worth- 
while activities. The author of this paper had an 
opportunity of organizing a programme of adult 
education for workers and found that it went a long 
way towards fostering professional efficiency amongst 
them. They enjoyed the adult education programme. 
A number of them enlisted themselves for poetry, 
physical sciences, astronomy, electricity and liter, 
ature. Workers appreciate, more than is often 
realized, knowledge for its own sake. Many of them 
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had- been keen students whose studies were stopped 
by adverse circumstances so that they were compelled 
to earn their livelihood at a comparatively young 
age. When they get an opportunity of reviving their 
interest they are able to bring a mature mind and 
keen curiosity to their studies. Love of science and 
truth is a very deep,seated‘ though unfelt craving of 
human mind and it puts an automatic check over 
biser emotions. This war has shown that .the best 
way of building up morale of a people is to create in 
them a love for truth. * 

Recreational ActiviAes. The spending of leisure 
is a problem for all urban people including factory 
workers. A programme of recreation and boi'bies 
results in widening their interests. More than that, 
it gives thein an opportunity to come in informal 
contact with men of diverse abilities in different 
contexts. This releases them from an unhealthy 
attachment to their bosses in factories and they 
realize that there are plenty of things to learn and do 
besides useless grouses against the management and 
colleagues. 

Professional Organization of Workers. Workers 
arc, at present, organized to safeguard their economic 
interests. Trade unions are performing this function. 
Yet very little has been done to arouse their interest 
in the jobs they have to do. For this purpose it is 
desirable that they should express themselves in the 
technical and administrative matters concerning their 
work. At present these matters are left to the 
whims of individuals. What is needed is workers’ 
public opinion on many aspects of their profes. 
sional work. Discussions on these lines will go a 
long way towards creating public opinion, which 
will set up certain conventions and will mould 
workers’ thinking along desirable channels. In 
America, for example, foremen’s' associations have 
educated public opinion on the ways in which key, 
men amongst workers can use their influence to 
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stimulate initiative and leadership amongst workers* 
Conferences of workers, in particular, may be called 
to discuss problems of production and wastage* It 
has been the authbr’s experience that workers have 
very sound observations to report on these problems, 
observations which often escape notice of the tech, 
nical experts- 

Supervision. Much research work has been done 
on the ffroblem of supervision. Supervision, for 
many people, is nothing more than bullying the 
worker to his job. This often brings disastrous 
results. But supervision, in* the best sense, is a 
method of educating the worker to use all his 
abilities to improve production. Most of the workers 
are cducable and appreciate the supervisor taking a 
personal interest in their education. They are de- 
lighted at learning new ways of skilled work. To 
give a new tone to supervision, it is desirable to hold 
classes in industrial management for supervisors. 

Family Life. So long as a worker’s wife and 
children continue to live in the village, his heart too 
will be there. Not any amount of persuasion but 
only the hard necessity of earning livelihood can 
make him stay at the mill. It is necessary, there, 
fore, that facilities to have a normal home life at 
the mill be offered to him. The village offers a free 
ancestral .home and cheap living to the workers’ 
family- Can the factory not offer him facilities to set 
up a home in the factory area ? Many experiments 
have been made in Great Britain and America on 
the difficult problem of running cheap and efficient 
homes in industrial areas. In fact the general trend 
of investigation in Domestic Science has been in this 
direction. Many factories in the west have popul- 
arized schemes of cheap and efficient homes for 
workers. It is time that we in India give trial to 
similar schemes. Sometimes it is economical for the 
worker and his wife to engage themselves in Industrial 
labour and eat at the community kitchen. This is in 
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contrast with the current practice where the man takes 
to factory and woman runs the kitchen. Most women 
like to give their spare time to factory work and yet 
prefer to remain free of the strict routine of the 
factory, in other words, they can do only part.time 
jobs. For this purpose it is desirable to start them 
on work which they can do easily at home in their 
spare hours. There are certain industries in which 
women prepare the parts at home and the a$s*embliag 
of the parts is done at a central place and payment 
is made on the basis of* the amount of work done. 
Industries of this kind«have to be planned in mill 
areas to enable the womenfolk of the workers to 
augment the earning of the family. This fact will 
necessitate the invention of small tools which can 
be manipulatcKl at home by women. In fact, the 
general tendency in the development of mechanical 
appliances has been towards the invention of small 
tools. Any plan for the industrialization of India 
has to recognize this fact particularly if women 
have to play their role in an industrialized India. 

Our faith in the potency of some of the above- 
mentioned methods of improving morale is amply 
justified by experience. No scheme of making 
workers efficient will succeed in the long run unless 
it also aims at creating in them the . will to live and 
the suggestions enumerated above have been made 
with this end in view. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

PROBLEMS OF RURAL LABOUR WITH 
SPECIAL Reference to madras 

By K. C. Ramkrishnan. 

It would not be an exaggeration to say that of all 
the major problems in our rural economy those 
relating to labour have received the least attentio'n. 
This paucity of attention is ,jn striking contrast to 
the growing volume of attention paid to industrial 
labour in our own country and to agricultural labour 
in Western countries — though even there the mere 
tiller of the soil was until recently treated as a 
“second class citizen'*, while peasants and small 
holders, spoken of as “the salt of the earth’*, received 
greater attention* There is a general impression 
which was voiced in an international gathering by 
more than one speaker that in India, as well as in 
certain other less advanced countries, “wage.earners 
form only a very small minority of the total rural 
population and their conditions of work and wages 
depend on the prosperity of the peasants and small 
holders.” While there is some force in the latter 
part of this statement, the former is not quite correct 
so far as India is concerned. Census reports reveal 
a steady growth in the number of landless labourers 
and in their proportion to the population engaged 
in cultivation, as compared with cultivating land, 
holders. Of every 1,000 persons engaged in cul. 
livation in the Madras Presidency, the following 
changes ate noticed 
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The Special Officer who enquired into Agricul. 
tural Indebtedness in the Madras Presidency in 1935 
observed: “In spite of fresh ^ assignment to 

small farmers and labouring cla*sses> the small 
holder who constitutes the bulk of the agri- 
cultural population of the Presidency is gradually 
making way for the large landholders, who while 
absorbing the land of the cultivating small, farmer 
seldom cultivates the land himself.” 

The problems of landholders, known as kisans or 
ryots, not all of whom are cultivators, have received 
far greater attention in India than those of mere 
labourers on land. It is true * that many small 
holders are little better than labourers. They not 
only work on, their own tiny holdings but are ready 
to work as casual labourers on others’ lands in their 
spare time. Indeed, some of them feel that they 
are worse off than landless labourers because of the 
losses they sustain by drought or pests. But on this 
account it cannot be said that there is no conflict 
of interests between the small landholders and mere 
labourers. From the point of view of the latter, 
there is not much to choose between a small and a 
big employer. The former though moving on equal 
terms is a more exacting task-master as a rule. The 
paid agent of the big employer may not be so 
exacting but may take a toll from the wages paid. 
While there is a certain amount of coercion in re- 
cruitment in certain cases, labourers often prefer the 
big employer themselves not so much because of 
high wages but on account of the continuity of 
employment on large diversified farms. In the 
busy season the small holder suffers by having to pay 
higher wages or stinting labour. 

Another set of agricultural workers are the 
tenants who till the lands they take on lease, unlike 
the big farmers in western countiies. They are 
most of them shar^-croppers (metayers) contributing 
their own labour and at best a pair of cattle while 
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the landowner contributes seeds, manures, etc., 
which are paid for from the heap at the harvest. 
This type of tenvire, called Varam in the Tamil 
country was almost universal on paddy lands. The 
ienint..labourer receives a share of the harvested 
produce — the share varying with 'the fertility of 
land, irrigation facilities, contribution by the land, 
owner, etc This system of tenancy is gradually 
giving way to fixed lease in cash or kind, known as 
Kuthagai in Tamil, even ot> paddy lands. This is 
due to the inability to exercise supervision or un. 
willingness to take risks on. the part of the land 
holders, some of whom are absentees This does 
not altogether mean a triumph for labour. For 
there are too many competing for tenancy and the 
rent is kept up A rackrented tenant is no better 
than an ilLpaid labourer- Tenants who raise com- 
mercial crops like sugarcane, plantains, tobacco and 
turmeric are generally men with some capital and 
spirit of enterprise and are not so helpless as the 
others. They in fact employ labour on conditions 
which are no better than those offered by land, 
holders. 

Labour organisations are difficult to build up 
and maintain when there exist side by side different 
classes of agricultural workers, among whom no 
sharp lines of division can be drawn Work on 
land more often scatters and isolates labour rather 
than brings them together as work in factories does. 
Most of the labourers on land are illiterate. Many 
of them are from the depressed ‘classes and helpful 
in matters economic. The Department of Labour 
in Madras, organised 25 years ago, seeks to help the 
depressed class labourers, rural and urban, in certain 
ways. Other agricultural labourers do not come 
within the purview of any department of State or of 
any labour organization. Kisan Sabhas seem to be 
more interested in ryots and peasant proprietors. 
Communist organizations are more active among 
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industrial workers. In the absence of any organu 
zation which can speak exclusively for agricultural 
labourers, or of any Department of State dealing 
with all classes of agricultural labourers, we have 
neither organised views on labour matters nor 
complete data on conditions of labour in agriculture. 
Our discussions and suggestions have to be based 

largely on local enquiries and observations. 

• • 

■ Supply and Demand. There is no doubt that in 
India by far the most iqaportant problem of rural 
labour is that of its adequate employment. Pointed 
attention was drawn** to the existence of labour 
far in excess of the requirement of agriculture 
by the Pamine Commission of 1890. Since 
then population has been steadily growing but 
the area undA cultivation has only slightly extended 
There has been some intensification of cultivation 
due to the construction of irrigation works, canals 
and wells ; but that could hardly absorb more than a 
fraction of the surplus labour. Some parts of the 
country (c, g,, 6 or 7 coastal districts of the Madras 
Presidency) have an excessive population which could 
not be supported by local agriculture except at har. 
vest time ; they have been the most important 
recruiting grounds for labour to Burma, Ceylon, 
Malaya and Plantations within the country. Harvests 
in the deltaic areas, where paddy is extensively grown, 
attract labourers from the drier uplands. Groundnut 
picking and cotton picking in inland districts like, 
wise attract swarms of labourers. Many are prepared 
to migrate with their families quite long distances, 
even 50 or 60 miles. Arrangements for their boarding 
and lodging arc crudely improvised and are far from 
satisfactory. Such a sudden influx of numbers 
without any provision for sanitation and medical 
relief is a menace to public health. 

The demand for laboui; in agriculture, unlike in 
manufactures, is Ifighly seasonal. There is a peak 
demand for labour in the harvesting season and next 
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to that in times of transplanting and weeding, most 
of which are done by women. Men are required 
mainly for the operations of ploughing, levelling, 
digging trenches, forming beds and bunds, hoeing and 
irrigating — all of which require a smaller number 
of men per acre than the number of women 
required for the tasks set for them. Generally 
speaking, for crops grown on dry frainfed) lands, or 
on wet lands (canal irrigated) more women than 
men are required. It is only on ‘garden lands’ with 
wells from which water is fifted by bullock power 
that more men are required .than women. Where 
bullock power has been replaced by oil engine or 
electric motor for pumping water, as has ‘been done 
extensively in Coimbatore, there is a big cut in the 
number of men required. There is bound to be a 
further displacement of man labour with the spread 
of electricity and the partial mechanisation of cul- 
tivation in the larger farms acquired by industrial 
and business magnates. 

It is not enough to know the total demand for 
labour of particular crops. It is more important to 
know the daily requirements of labour for men and 
women for different operations with reference to each 
crop. Given particular weather conditions and 
irrigation facilities, the scope for a less uneven 
utilisation of labour available must be found out 
— if, for ‘instance, a new system of rotation of crops 
or of mixed or diversified farming will engage labour 
through a greater part of the year. In garden land 
cultivation, generally some permanent labour is kept 
employed for most part of the year. Even here there 
are slack and busy periods, but nothing like what 
we find in the cultivation of dry lands and wet lands 
with their long spells of enforced idleness for men 
and women and brief periods of intense and hurried 
activity. 

• 

Knowledge of the existing supply of labour seeking 
employment and of the demand for labour by 
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employers may be gathered and broadcast in areas 
where there is a large supply or demand. A system 
of Rural Labour Exchanges may be tsied on the model 
of industrial labour exchanges in the west, though a 
great handicap t(j the working of the former would 
be the illiteracy of rural labour. It should be the 
duty of the future village guide to ascertain and pass 
oB^the information. Dairy farming, if it is specialised 
and done on the scale on which it is 'done in 
Western Europe and America or Australia, will 
create a demand for more labour. And it is very 
necessary that we shoulE increase our supply of milk. 
There are no two opinions about it. But in India it is 
more desirable for the cultivators to keep a milch 
animal or two along with a pair of work animals 
and do mixed farming on a small scale utilising the 
straw, husk, grass and other by-products of the 
farm and secure as much farm yard manure as 
possible. This herd the peasant proprietor and his 
family may manage without needing hired labour. 
Again, the labour requirements for the cultivation 
of vegetables and fruits are far greater per acre than 
of cereal crops. The demand also for these speciali- 
ties is growing. Here again, conditions arc more 
ideallfor families growing their own vegetables on 
their own gardens or allotments, rather than in a 
specialised way and on large scale. Specialised 
market gardening involving a lot of labour can, 
however, be profitably undertaken in suburban areas 
adjoining congested cities. This implies a rise in 
the standard of living of urban and working class 
consumers. 

Reclamation of ‘cultivable wastes’, of which 
perhaps not more than half the area is really cul- 
tivable according to any standard, may need some 
labour, but more than that powerful machinery for 
^clearing jungle, digging and moving earth, lof the kind 
now used in the arhiy. It is doubtful if there will 
be enough land for reclamation even for all the 
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demobilised soldiers to be enough land for reclama, 
tion even for all the demobilised soldiers to be settled 
for whom priority will be given. A certain number 
of workers can be employed profitably on repairs and 
improvements of existing fields and farms in the 
off-season. Some peasant proprietdrs attend to this 
themselvei But few landlords seem to utilise spare 
labour available in the off-season. 

We h*ave no definite data to suggest any cottage 
industry which can be carriefd on in the villages with 
little capital by labourers in their spare time. Pro. 
cessing factories like rice mills, cotton gins, groundnut 
decorticators and sugar mills employ in the off-season 
some rural labourers in the neighbourhood But it 
should not be forgotten that in , the first in- 
stance these factories themselves deprive many 
rural workers of their employment in the processing 
of the same produce by oklcr methods consuming 
more labour. 

A great expansion of large-scale industries in the 
post-war period is expected to absorb some of the 
surplus labour on land. Indeed one of the foremost 
aims of planning by every party seems to be the 
establishment of industries for the sake of the 
latter. Already in the neighbourhood of factories, 
many rural labourers have taken advantage of the 
demand for hands and joined the ranks of industry. 
Either they feel pushed out of the villages, or they 
feel the pull of the factories in the higher w.agos 
offered and the attractions of urban life. The bus 
and the bicycle have enabled many to live in the 
villages and to attend to work in factories if the 
distance be within five miles. The complaint in 
Europe is that the younger and abler men go to 
factories leaving agriculture in charge of the old and 
feeble men and giving the unfortunate impression 
that the fool is good enough for agriculture. Agri- 
culture to be well done demands intelligence and 
alertness and all-round ability while most of the 
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wofk in a factory can be done by the duller person, 
as it is carried out in a constantly repeated rhythm. 
Are our villages drained of the abler workers by the 
factories ? ’ 

The contact, that some of the factory hands re- 
tain with their villages either by continuing to live 
there or frequently visiting their homes has been 
jtcaised by Royal Commission. Docs such* contact 
between town and country, between industry and 
agriculture j * quicken the mind and enlarge the 
outlook ’ of the labourers or does it deter them 
from settling down in 1;he village and improving the 
land without harking back to the* gaiety of the city ? 

It is only in the last two years that in parts of 
India labour Tias been drawn from the villages to 
factories or to military works or the armed forces to 
such an extent as to create acute scarcity of labour 
for agricultural operations. Agricultural wages have 
risen threefold in the last 18 months in and around 
Coimbatore, Madura and other industrial centres, 
where the mills are working double shift. 

A major solution of unemployment of men would 
be to discontinue employing women on land so that 
they might attend better to household work and 
their children. Modern machines have made work 
at home less of a drudgery while the, harvester,^ 
thresher and winnower have taken up most of the 
work done by women in agriculture. But trans- 
planting and weeding, most important in wet land 
paddy cultivation,’can be done well only by women. 
Men do them slowly and awkwaidly ; they make no 
demand on muscular strength. So is the case 
with the picking of cotton, groundnut and vege- 
tables Granting that women are confined to these 
operations and men take up every kind of work 
demanding some strength, is it possible to pay men 
the higher wages necessary to maintain their families 
without the addition of women’s earnings 1 
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WOKKINO AND LIVING CONDITIONS 

The conditions under which labourers on land 
have to work are far from uniform. They are not 
easily amenable to standardisation or regulation. The 
workers do not belong to, or grow into, a homo- 
geneous group as factory labourers Ao. Their work 
involves more dispersion than congregation. They 
cannot b,e effectively organised into a trade union. 
There is yet no articulate demand for improvemeht 
of conditions. But this is bpund to come sooner or 
later with the growing contact with industrial labour 
and the discontent arising fr«m the discovery of 
lower status as a rcs,ult of education and propaganda. 

Hours of Work. Hours of work vary from place 
to place, season to season and from crop to crop too. 
Practically all the work has to be done in sunlight, 
unlike in factories where artificial light permits 
work at any time. But invariably the early 
cool hours of the morning and occasionally the 
moonlit nights are utilised for the arduous work 
of lifting water by the picota or the bullock mhote. 
Threshing paddy by hand taken up in the afternoon 
advances into the early hours of the night. Cattle 
threshing is taken up in the early hours of the 
morning. Animals have to be fed before milk- 
ing or taking out for work early in the morning. 

^In the busy season of preparatory cultivation, 
a lot of work has to be squeezed into the 
hours of the day with little rest On the smaller 
farms, different kinds of work have to be done by 
the same farm servant in the course of the day 
involving waste of time in changing from one to the 
other. The small holder and his wife often work 
longer hours than labourers and they have little 
sympathy with hired labour demanding reduction of 
hours or increase of wages. 

Labourers themselves do4iot mind working longer 
hours, if they ate paid piece wages * or according to 
results. Indeed they are prone to oyerwork them- 
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selves in the harvest season when they are so paid. 
But that is only for a small number of days in the 
year. 

On the whole hours of work in agriculture are not 
too many and the nature of the work is not so 
tedious as in the’factory. Labourers on daily wages 
generally work for 8 hours per day with a break of 
tvyo hours during mid.day. Piece-workers^ doing 
strenuous work often retire sooner, earning jnore. 

Any regulations of hdirs of work is difficult to 
enforce in the conditions obtaining in India where 
farms are small and fragmented. It is not legislation 
but effective local organisation of • workers that can 
prevent excessive hours of work. Legislation pres- 
cribing hours,,of work over the year and over the 
day has been enacted only in 15 countries of the 
world, most of it after the last world war. It does 
not generally apply to farms of less than a certain 
size. There is no rigid fixation of hours. Rooms 
have been left for adaptation to local conditions. 
The labourer is given (or promised) some sort of 
protection against overwork. There was a serious 
difference of opinion on this question of regulation of 
hours of work among the representatives at the meet, 
ing of the Permanent Agricultural Committee of the 
International Labour Office held in February 19 j 8. 
The need for further study was stressed, before posi- 
tive proposals could be made for adoption by all 
countries. 

Before we think of any regulation of hours of 
work, it is more important to consider ways by which 
the great waste of time and energy that is now going 
on by labourers having to walk long distances from 
their houses — sometimes 5 miles and more — can be 
reduced. Women workers in particular start late 
and return earlier as they have to attend to household 
work too. The number of effective hours of work 
on the land is cut 'down to the detriment of both the 
employer and the worker. Is it possible to prescribe 
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a zone of labout for a group of villages, according to 
the work to be done, which would eliminate need, 
less walking of many miles to and from the work- 
spot ? 

Wages. We have no authoritative statement of 
the rates of wages prevailing in diffetent parts of the 
provinces at any time. In the statistical statements 
issued Ijy the Government of Madras in the Fort 
St. Geoffge Gazette on seasons and crops, there is 
a paragraph at the end which just says whether 
wages in general have kept pace with, or exceeded or 
lagged behind prices of crops.' 

The system of wage payment differ widely from 
class to class and tract to tract. Permanent farm 
servants working and also living on garden lands 
are paid by the month in grain, which may just 
suffice for a small family. A little cash vRc. I or 
Rs. 2) is paid for sundry shandy purchases. The 
farm servant on garden land has work all through 
the year on the farm. But his wife and children 
can go out to earn as casual labourers, if there is no 
work on the farm of the master for which they are 
entitled to be paid, if not a competitive, at least a 
concessional rate 

The farm servant on wet land is invariably a pad. 
padiyal in some districts. He is tied to the farm by 
a debt he has incurred from the landlord, which he 
is obliged to repay only when he leaves the land. 
He is paid by the day a stipulated quantity of grain 
enough to keep his family free from starvation. He 
is entitled in addition to a small share of grain at 
the harvest time. He receives some cash by way of 
tips for drinking on occasions when he does heavy 
work. He is also given clothes and other pre, 
requisites on some festive occasions in the year. 

Varam (share) tenants, are not much better oil: 
than labourers; they often sustain^ losses and to that 
extent are worse off. The share they get even in 
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good years is only equivalent to a low rate of wages. 
They would earn more by day labour, but only if 
they could get employed on an equal number of days. 
Share tenancy is a kind of insurance against unem, 
ploymcnt. The landlord values it as it relieves him 
of the bother of ihaving to engage labour from day to 
day, particularly in the busy season. The tenant’s 
share tends to rise in times of falling prices, or to 
give place to fixed lease in kind. ^ ' 

Casual labourers are, paid by the day wages in 
cash for certain kinds of work. But for harvesting 
almost invariably they tire paid in kind, according to 
the yield. The share for labour varies with bearing 
in the case of crops like cotton and groundnut. Pay- 
ment in the case of grain is very welcome, at any rate 
at present. But it is a disadvantage to the labourers 
picking cotton and groundnut, as they dispose of or 
barter away their share at unduly low prices to petty 
dealers in the neighbourhood. 

w 

It is difficult to compute the total income of the 
fami.y of a labourer without a clear idea of the rates 
of wages, including payment in kind and of the 
number of days on which earning members are 
actually employed. The cash value of receipts in 
kind of perquisites on occasions, and of the mid-day 
meal, if any, must be ascertained. It is difficult to 
compare rates of remuneration for labour in different 
parts of the country in these circumstances. 

It is not easy to lay down any standard of comfort 
applicable to a region or tract, not to speak of the 
whole country, which could be assured by any legis- 
lation regulating wages. There are certain items of 
expenditure which are not so costly in a village as in 
towns — house rent, fuel, vegetables, grains and pulses 
grown in the tract, while other foodstuffs and parti* 
cularly clothing are definitely more costly in the 
villages. * 
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In the course of the last twenty years, legislation 
for the fixing of minimum wages for different kinds 
of labour in different regions has been enacted in cer- 
tain countries. The ideal is to secure to the agricul- 
tural worker wages equivalent, if not equal, to those 
of the worker in industry. Such legislation is ahead 
of actual practice in some of these countries, (leneral 
policy is laid down leaving to local committees 
the powfrr to fix rates to suit local conditions. 
Almost all the employers’ representatives at the meet- 
ing of the Permanent 'Agricultural Committee 
(I. L. were against wage r,egulation in agriculture, 
particularly those who produced not so much for the 
home markets as f6r export. There was opposition 
to fix wages without stabilising agricultural prices. It 
would be difficult to enforce any legislation when 
farms are so small and dispersed and the workers in 
each are few and there is no trade union interested 
in the enforcement of the regulation. It is vain to 
preach the economy of high wages to employers who 
are impecunious and inefficient dwarf holders. In 
countries, where workers are unable to organise them- 
selves, it is conceded that it would be very difficult to 
enforce any minimum rate. Louise E. Howard con- 
cedes, “in such backward countries, as a rule, only 
general measures to add to the prosperity of the 
agricultural proletariat can be contemplated; more 
access to the land and freedom from indebtedness 
are more important to any depressed section of such 
rural population than the raising of wage levels.” 

Housing. As a rule, agricultural labourers occupy 
the worst quarters and the worst houses or huts in 
the villages. Thanks to the tropical climate, men 
sleep on the pial or in open air for six months in 
the year. But the hut gets so overcrowded in the 
rainy and winter months that the inmates may be 
said to be couched rather than housed. Floors and 
\valls get damp. All sorts* of fevers, particularly re. 
lapsing fever,' rage for months. Infant mortality 
is high. 
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Xhe garden.land permanent farm servant has so 
little space in the farm house that he has often to 
sleep by the side oi the animals he tends. In the 
wet land areas in Mirasi Villages,, the Panniayal or 
Padial gets a house site in a village on which 
he erects his h^t and has to live as long as he 
works under the master. Freedom of movement 
is checked, and any displeasure of the master 
means not only eviction from the land ljut also 
from the house site. All house sites* in the 
village were once claimed by the Mirasdars and no 
one else would accommodate him. This evil of the 
tied cottage has been rc»medicd to some extent by the 
steps taken by the Government of Madras in the last 
25 years to acquire and provide house^sites for la> 
bourers and help them to build houses thereon with 
loans which *they could repay in easy instalments. 
They need not be at the mercy of the landlord. But 
this is perhaps a doubtful blessing for those who 
would like to move out in search of better jobs, as 
they feel pinned down to the houses and the debt is 
a drag. The ideal would be for the authorities, 
preferably local, to provide housing accommodation 
for the poor at a low rate But in India that would 
be crying for the moon at present. 

Indebtedness. The labourer on land is invariably 
indebted though the amount of the debt seldom 
exceeds Rs. 100. The evil of debt is prpnounced 
in the Padiyal system as the worker binds himself to 
work on the land of the creditor until he dis^ 
charges his debt, for which, however, no 
interest is charged. The chances for repayment 
are slender as there is little opportunity for saving 
even if he gets u little cash working as a casual 
labourer in the fields of others when he has no 
work on the land of his master. Rare cases there 
are when the brother or the son of the borrower 
migrates or emigrates and remits some savings to 
pay off the debts. ‘The rigour of the system has 
been relaxed by the provision of the house Sites by 
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the State, the difficulty in executing di crees and^ the 
greater freedom of movement. 

The share. tenant also borrows f rom his landlord 
for the purchase of cattle, which he has to repay 
when he leaves the land. He bears the risk of loss 
by the death or deterioration of uCattle. He also 
borrows from the landlord for the maintenance of 
his family in the off. season. The dues are deducted 
at harvest from the share to which he is entitled. 
Often there is little grain left for him to take 
home ; and the round of borrowing goes on as ever. 

The casual labourer cannot get any loan without 
paying high rate of interest, unlike the permanent 
farm servant and the share,tenant who pays no 
interest to the landlord creditor. He borrows mostly 
from the itinerant “ six months* lender ” who lends 
money and grain and sells cloth on credit, and 
recovers the dues with high rate of interest at 
harvest time, when wages are higher than can be 
spent immediately. 

Co-operative Credit Societies organised for the 
depressed class labourers have not been successful 
in spite of special aid and control by the State, 
partly because of the utter lack of leadership among 
themselves. Their low earnings and their addiction 
to drink render the work of redemption from debt 
extremely difficult. 

Labourers not belonging to the depressed classes 
might be better material to deal with. But no 
society has been organised for them in particular. 

Diet. The feed taken by labourers is far from 
satisfactory. Many do not get the required quantity 
nor get the requisite quality. It is said that if 
epidemics slay thousands every year, malnutrition 
maims millions. Rice which forms the major item 
of the diet of the labourer is a fundamentally defec- 
tive diet without the addition tof pulses, milk or 
milk. products and vegetables or fish and flesh. None 
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of |:bese protective foods is available for labourers* 
not even the cheap vegetables according to the 
surveys conducted in some South Indian villages. 
Beri^beri and intestinal disease^ are common in 
coastal areas where rice is taken in excess. Before 
the war, thank| to the import of cheap rice from 
Burma and its invasion into the interior, the labour, 
ers even in inland districts began to prefer rice to 
millets which they were consuming before. It is 
not only the price, the palat'ability and the prestige 
attached to rice but the, convenience of cooking it 
after a hard day’s labour that accounted for its pre. 
ference In some districts labourers picking ground- 
nuts consume inordinate quantities of groundnut 
kernels, resulting in intestinal diseases and predis. 
position to cholera. Cotfee or tea has come into 
vogue amon^the labourers too, but as it is taken with 
jaggery and little or no milk it has little food value. 

The present rice famine would be a blessing in 
disguise if labourers could be induced to take wheat 
for one meal in the form in which it has been 
recommended by the Nutrition Institute, Coonoor. 

Drink. Labourers as a class are more addicted 
to drink than others It is a kind of opiate in 
the circumstances in which they work and live. 
They drink toddy, while the few who drink among 
other classes take to stronger liquor. Earth diggers 
are the heaviest drinkers of toddy but they do not 
seem to suffer much in their physique. Whether 
toddy injures health or not, the addicts are econo, 
mically at a low Jevel. Whatever they earn they 
spend away, more at the toddy shop than for the 
household. Their women and children suffer pri. 
vations. Some employers offer tips for .drink to 
the servants doing heavy work. This has the effect, 
intended or not, of keeping them in debt. 

Diseases. The labourer and his family fall vict. 
ims to several d^eases, ^me of which are savage and 
immediate in their effects. Cholera is said to kill 
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annually forty times more people in Madras than, it 
does in the Punjab, where the diet is superior. 
Malaria is endemic in villages in the deltas and 
river valleys ; it nwiy not kill its victims at once but 
it enfeebles and renders them incapable of any 
strenuous work and predisposes to deadly 

diseases like tuberculosis. Hookworm, with which 
80 to lOO per cent of workers in wet land areas are 
infected,* is not directly fatal but causes anaemia, 
indifferendb to work, etc. Between hookworm and 
malaria, at least 20 percent of the working days may 
be lost by the labourers. More data could be collected 
on occupational diseases of dgricultural workers if 
officers of the rural dispensaries would fill up all 
the columns provided for in the register of admission 
they have to maintain. With their , co-operation 
more might be known of the eifects'^of excessive 
pushing, carrying and other strains involved in work 
of various kinds. 

liKKlClENCY OK I-AHOIIK 

The working and living conditions of the 
labourers sketched above cannot be conducive to 
efficiency of work. Divergent opinions have been 
expressed on the efficiency of the Indian ryot and 
the labourer. Dr, Voelcker has lavished praise on 
the excellence of the cultivation, especially of the 
.garden land of Nadiad and Coimbatore. Dr. G. 
Slater has, on the other hand, characterised the South 
Indian labourer as “extraordinarily unproductive” 
compared with the British agricultural labourer, 
bfficiency is a complex affair, not' easily measurable 
except in simple operations, and it depends not only 
on qualities of strength and skill, industry and intclli. 
gence of the individual workers but on conditions of 
soil, animal power, implements, direction and 
incentives to work in the shape of wages and other 
benehts. Unless these i^actors are isolated and 
careful experiments are conducted*as Dr. H. H Mann 
began iii Bombay it is difficult, nay unfair, to speak 
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of (Jtomparative efficiency of labour as some writers 
have done. 

We may, however, accept that, our labour is in 
general inefficient and might do better under more 
favourable cfon(^tions. We find marked difference 
between different classes jf workers in one and the 
same tract and in similar tracts. The climate of the 
district like Coimbatore is favourable f")r hasd work ; 
but we find along with hardworking Vyots and 
labourers several others «vrith a lack of strenuousness, 
which is much more common in the neighbouring 
Mysore plateau with a*more or less similar climate. 

In the same tract certain se*ctions of sub.castes 
of workers are more efficient than others in certain 
lines ot wt)rk» The Pallars and Parayas are the best 
workers on wet land paddy cultivation while the 
Gounders are good in gardenland and the Kam, 
mavars on dry black cotton soil. The Palla and 
Paraya women are by far the best transplanters, 
harvesters and grasscutters. Some of the Muslims 
in South India are among the b st cultivators of 
vegetabl s, fruits and betel vine. A number of 
Christian families in the Madura district are good 
grape vine cultivators due to the influence of mis. 
sionaries. Which is the main cause of efficiency- 
long association with a particular kind of work or 
competent direction and training ? 

Better equipment — animal power and imple. 
ments — should add to the efficiency of the labourer. 

While the neW for better animals is generally 
granted, the need for improved implements and 
tools is not readily recognised. There is a positive 
opposition in many quarters to labour saying im. 
plements on socio-economic grounds Is it wise or 
practicable to prevent the bigger landlords from' 
going in for ridge plougju and bund former which 
save time and labour or chaff cutter which saves 
time and material ? There are in use a variety of 
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implements and tool of different sizes and shape, 
evolved in the course of years to suit different con* 
ditions of soil and climate and crops and perhaps 
different types of f>eople too. Are not some of them 
survivals of an age when conditions of farming were 
different and the types of men who f/ielded them be 
longed to different classes with different habits ? Are 
the materials used of the best type now available ? 

^ a. 

Systematic studies should be made of the fatigue 
produced by the several implements used and of the 
possibility of reducing the time and the number of 
movements involved in doing*-any kind of work on 
the farm. A simple platform made of bamboos for 
threshing paddy, which relieves the operator of a 
lot of bending movements, is in use in Malabar but 
is not known in other districts. The location of 
the workers in relation to the work, the best attitude 
of body and feet to the work must be determined. 
The scope for such studies is not so great in 
agriculture as in the factory, where the worker 
attends to a machine at one place all the time. It 
is still possible to reduce waste of labour by careful 
investigation and experiment as is done in certain 
experimental stations in the West ^e.g., Pommritz 
in Saxony). 

There are other problems in the scientific 
management of farm labour. How does labour 
respond ti) different systems of wage payment— time 
wages, piece wages, wage in cash or kind, payments 
by results ; and what is really most beneficial in the 
long run ? What are the psychological effects of 
working in gangs instead of in isolation ? Is the 
worker stimulated by the example of the best 
workers or does the slowest worker set the pace for 
all ? When does the need for a foreman or Maistry 
arise to supervise and direct labour without whom 
there will be a distinct loss ? 

Emphasis has been laid on education as a decisive 
factor ill the improvement of the efficiency of the 
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farm workcr^in western countries, notably in Den- 
mark. But in India a little knowledge that a few 
of our workers got when young turns their heads 
away from the land rather than sharpens the curio- 
sity and interest in improved agriculture. The re, 
orientation*of education with rural and vocational 
bias may improve the efficiency and the lot of the 
worker. For quick results adult education is mote 
’mportant than primary education of children. But 
Madras lags behind most other provinces in the 
number of schools for ^adults and in the number 
receiving instruction. 

The last and by no means the least important 
problem would be to trace the effects of a change 
in the economic and social environment on the 
labourer, k has been stated that the Indian 
labourer, recruited from among the lowest classes in 
India and used to long hours of work at a slow pace 
here, improved considerably after they went out 
to the tropical colonies of Trinidad and British 
Guiana, where they had none of the social and 
economic fetters imposed on them here. It is said 
that when the period of indenture ceased, their 
eflBciency increased by 25 per cent. : they earned 
more and saved enough to remit money home or 
purchased land and settled down in the colonies. 
South Indian Labourers who had emigrated to 
Ceylon, Malaya, etc. and given a gcod account of 
themselves in those lands and been ’ acclaimed 
superior to the native labourers there, have not been 
particularly prosperous, nor perceptibly improved 
their material cohdition. Could the dilferer.ee be 
due to the difference in wages and treatment accor. 
ded to them ? Or have the temptations of a new 
social and economic environment neutralised the 
effects of higher wages and better treatment 1 * 

* A paper lead bcfnn; a coiiicrciicc ol tlic Indian Society of Agri- 
ultural Ecoiioinic.s. We are iiMlchl^d lo Mr ). 1. Aiijaria, Hon. Serrot&ryi for 
cvcraiiUiiig us to use it — iLDi'ioK 
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